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TITTA RUFFO 
Baritone 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 


ROSA RAISA GIACOMO RIMINI 


Dramatic Soprano Baritone 


Chicago Opera Chicago Opera 
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MARIA LUISA ESCOBAR “Se 7” GABRIELLA BESANZONI 


Soprano Contralto 
Bracale Opera Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
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JEAN BARONDESS 
NINA TARASOVA LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF Seomee 
Russian Folk Song Singer Eminent Voice Specialist Bracale Opera 


Some of the World’s Leading Artists Who Indorse 
Lazar S. Samoiloff’s Art of Teaching 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 
Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone 634 
New York 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


j. H 


Opera House Building 
New York 


5 Metropolitan 


Hall 


Carnegie 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
1! course in Public and Private School 
al coaching for church trials 
Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


ROSS 
STUDIOS 
New York 


ROEDER, 
thACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
t 608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
44 Main St., Orange, N 
680 Se Nicholas Ave., 


CARL M 


J 
New York 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill 
“mor Ly "8 . P 


New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
N.Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MMI: 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 67th St., 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
f tone production eradicated. 


French and Diction. 
157 West . New 
910 Schuyler 


Italian Lyric 


R6th Street York 


Telephone 


DOOLITTLE 


AND COACH 


MAUDE T. 
PIANIST 

Street 

3891 


112th New York 


Telephone 


536 West 


Cathedral 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 


Care of Musical Courier, 


Avenue New York 


437 Fifth 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


i144 East 62nd Street, 


PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
137 West 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB, 


Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St.. New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345 


JACQUES L. 
Formerly Director East 
Music School, ‘ ; 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 
Awwa E. Zinoter, Direcror, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera as a, ta 1 & 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 








MKS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Deve_opment— Coacitinc—REPertoirt 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Mart 

Morissey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art 
ists now in responsible positions 
Artists furnished for all 
Zittan Harsreap—Piano 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 1472 
Summer Session announced later. 


occasions 


Accompanist 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan 5S 
Mrs. Henry 
65 Central 


1425 


SOICcH 

Consulting Teacher 

Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


Smock Boice 
Park West 
Room 43 


Broadway, 
BOGERT, 
SINGING 


Yale University 
Tel. 4834 Morningside 


WALTER L. 
ART OF 
Lecturer at 


Ave., N. Y. 


25 Claremont 


VIOLA 

WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

84th Street : 

lelephone 5420 


New York City 


324 . 
Schuyler 


West 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Will accept pupils 
3460 Riverside 668 West End Ave. 
New York 


(Late of 


Phone 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

Street 

Rhinelander 4468 


136 East 78th New York 


lelephone 


. 7 T26 _ y — 
FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 

the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 

of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Karle 
Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J] 


VOCAL 
Teacher of Theo 


828-829 Carnegie Hall 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


257 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 

singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


MR. 


A. LUYSTER, 

Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers’’—No used 
Both class and individual instruction 

Ist. 

Phone, 


WILBUR 


Specialist in 
instrument 


Private 


6515W 


any time 
Flatbush 


Class courses begin Oct 


Hall Res 


Carnegie 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

number of 

Park, 

New York City 


limited pupils. 


34 Gramercy 


Will receive a 
Residence 
3187 


Phone Gramerc 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Session 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York. 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 
American Voice Specialist Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.), N. Y. 
Phone 


17 Columbus 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

by appointment 
Srupio: 137 West 93rp Street 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
bs. Accompanists: Lucille 


Leroy Tebb 
and Willard Sektherg 


Blabb 


Conductor 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 


824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 
Application by mail 


3467 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
AND COMPOSER 
Braslau and 


Sicnor A, 

VOICE SPECIALIST 

Teacher of Alma_ Gluck, Sophie 
‘ecil Arden 


33 West 67th St., New York. 


Studio 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
104 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 4549 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
29 West 52nd Street : : New York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3 New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Evizasetn Scuaup, Instructor 
Carnegie Hall. : : : : New 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 
care of American Express Company 


851-52 York 


I’, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill, Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St, N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 


SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425. Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Con» 


LILLIAN 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984. 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


240 West New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to 
72nd St. 


Telephone 


Swayne, 
New York 


Rhinelander. 


Wager 
308 East 
8812 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Lehmann Method 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. Cartall, 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


TEACHER 
New York 
366 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 
Phone, Riverside 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
a in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
lessons beginners 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street New York City. 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


Singing for and advanced 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West : New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 Centra. Park West New Yor« 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
sd eh 


Address: 
7, tise, The Secon Att 





GUSTAVE L, Director Amertess Pregrese 
he  Prlaeoles ia Mastic.” 


BECKER “5S pep2,e 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Conqodere, 42nd Street and 


Mondays and Teeter D ay “itall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


Se aTeay OF MUSIC, Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 








COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music, 








509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
La Piano Studio 
E 
. GARZ! 851 ‘oe Hall, 
Ni Tel. 1350 Circle 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to - a artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2iiite 
337 West 86th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Comseam Voice Instructor 
Assi t Teacher to p-yeee » A.-M 
229 West ‘09th St., N. ¥. Phone, Academy 1374 


carole WILLARD "1s 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studi 22 West 85th Street, New York 
seaeeaing: {5622 Fourteenth Ave.. Brooklyn 











Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Colaumbes 9750 


>20 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 





BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace we 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, an 


other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality’— 
N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 5ist St., N.Y. 

















Phone 8390 Steyvesant’ 
TENOR 
: Exclusive Management 
Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 
Bureau, = Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
Personal address: 
er L D irganet 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building ‘ 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
RALPH 
BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 
Claude Waritord 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
N 479 West 146th St. - New York 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 





REGINA KAHL conraare 


Concert and Opera 
1372 Riverside Drive, New York City Telephone, Wadeworth £300 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of o> of Sie 
ey ng eh + ‘cmon Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 


— ig 
E M LATHROP RESSEGUIE 


MORTIMER WILSON|- 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 














COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 
nized ts & Volos Bullher: Weles: Repaiter snd Cook 
Special Course in Diction. ty gh yp te 
Oratorio Lawrence and 


er of Lucile 
many other successful sineee Studios: Burnet House 


Drawing Booma, Cincinnati, 0! 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, — ete. 


FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plano and 
167 West 80th St., New York. Phone Schuyler:9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR al eaeeeael ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
East Teh St. 
2 Tremont 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera House 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 














——— oo and 


Will — 
Pupils, a 








TEACHER -y — ART 


Formerly Soprano and Manhattan 
Companies. Beadle: $4828 Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone 3467 Circle. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


oo} Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick | Church, Temple 
Beth P| Union Theol —— Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., New 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, II. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID |= 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West]113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mine. E. B. de SERRANO 


f Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
23. ym Me, Caroline Minr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


10 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, outa a 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Senin wit with Prin’ Big Bm ange 
an 
pint. 5 er facemmet ay vanes. 





Philadelphia 

















New York 























Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Stodios, 
Phone Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 


A 

T 

5 Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

w 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONG! 


“In onaline student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


There is, MADAME VALERI. 


There is 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 














MADAME VALERI 

















8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





624 Michigan Avenue | | 
LYNNWOOD 
and p+ 
Church of the 
Pi F Commasion 


Sst. 
» B-- Yor. City 


FARNAM - 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT — 
Management: » Ma 
60 J Columbus, Ohio 











erson gy 


LAZAR S$, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 
codieene by Bate, Rainy Didur, 
Zerola, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_——- 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 








Orange, N. J, 
N 561 West 147th St 
ty New York 


Tel.: 216 Audebdos 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sexes 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
Lt 1844 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. eaten 


rere. 
Chicage 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schayler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 88th St. New York City 
Tolephone 4878 Vanderbilt 


INSTRUCTION 











VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel, 1730 Lenes 


O=XEM> 





mcz>e 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


CEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, Coast 


to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CQNCERTS 
35 Mt. Morris Park West, Rew York Phone 4013 Harlem 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 
Accompanist—Coach 
Limited number of pupile accepted. 


518 West 1lith Street : : New York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 














MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuze 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘x: 


64% Blacksione Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S9th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





= 


L in recitals of his own work: 
E Bue cessful | cone: a port's 


Lovesong, Bong 
“Two ees,"” "Dasky Lullaby, 


5 “Come Out in the Sweet Spring 
Night.’’ 





Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Plano Schoo!, 839 Carr eg'e Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Streel NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Opening July 15th 





For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 
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The ARTRIO-ANGELUS 


“The Reproducing Piano with a Soul” 


the last word, and the very ultimate in reproducing pianos. 


The superb art of two hundred renowned pianists is an 
integral part of this instrument. 


Send for your copy of our Monthly Bulletin of Records. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today re is still being built by its ae 


q Its continued: use in euch inatinetions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its _— tone 





Send for free<illestrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: x: 


MAKERS 

















THE 
STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Wasningen ¢ Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER russe 


His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2, others 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski's ““Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 


Address: 20 [lasts Aven Fort Wadsworth, the master wrote it ? € 
sTUDIO: Say *y Tl tom o few Fok That is the achievement of Century 





Masic — for 15¢ you can 
select from masterpieces 
like Beni ~ al hed 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 

241 West 72nd Street 
New York 

Phone 2297 Columbus WE 


J. WARREN 


ERB 
YON STUDIOS 


mame YON Directors 


PIANO, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appointment by mall only 

a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember, Century 


ELSA FISCHER | BA tsozeres 


STRING QUARTET cis 


elder wie Gataioges at er 
Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lacie Viole we latalogue of over 
Helen Raynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello and 


4 com> 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





terfly,”’ 

"Shepherd ‘s Danes, . 
“First Tarantelle,"’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,”’ “It Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,*’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No.2,’"“The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the’ other 

standard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 


who has Century. You'll get the beet 
music at a real saving and deal with 





st on Century. If 











STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


. . ‘ 

Teacher of Singing: 

6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS HOLD 
THEIR YEARLY MEETING 


St. Joseph, Mo., Is the Scene of the Fourteenth Annual 
Conference—Music, Speeches, Reports, Etc., as Well as 
Many Forms of Entertainment, Keep the Mem- 
bers Busy from April 4 to 8 

Between seven and eight hundred members attended the 
fourteenth annual meeting of music supervisors held at St. 
Joseph, Mo., April 4 to 8. Monday was devoted to visiting 
the St. Joseph schools; to enjoying a demonstration of a 
system for securing certain vocal effects from a_mixed 
chorus, given by John R. Jones, chorus director, Federal 
Reserve Banks, Kansas City, Mo., and to the organization 
and rehearsal of the Supervisors’ Chorus, Peter W. 
Dykema director, and of the Supervisors’ Orchestra, Will 
Earhart director. In the evening, the members were the 
guests of the St. Joseph Festival Asso- 
ciation at an excellent concert given by 
the St. Olaf Choir, F. Melius Christian- 
sen director, and Arthur Shattuck, pian- 


ist. 

On Tuesday occurred the formal 
opening of the conference, with the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs under the direction 
of R. N. Carr, State Teachers’ College, = 
Kirksville, Mo. This was followed by = 
the president’s address, John W. Beattie, 
director of music, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
speaking on “The Music Supervisor and 
the Public.” Mr. Beattie is an able 
speaker and had much of interest to im- 
part. Karl W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin 
College, then spoke on “The Fine Art of 
Teaching.” A group of children from 
the public schools of Lincoln, Neb., sent 
to the conference by the Lincoln Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, ably demonstrated 
the Lincoln system of class piano instruc- 
tion under the direction of Hazel K. = 
Kinscella. After luncheon, a program 
by an orchestra of sixty players from 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
was given at the Lyceum Theater, Frank 
E. Chaffee director. “Music in the In- 
termediate or Junior High School” was & 
the topic of the afternoon, an illustrated = 











lecture by Prof. Bird T. Baldwin, Bu- 
reau. of Child Welfare Research, 
University of Towa, and papers by 


Helen Garvin, Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and Nellie 
Goss, Junior High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., contributing interesting facts. 
That evening there was a concert by a 
chorus of seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren, under the direction of Miss San- 
ford and Miss White; also by the St. 
Joseph Municipal Orchestra, Hugh Mc- 
Nutt director, and with Margaret 
Romaine, soprano soloist. 

Following the meeting of the executive 
board on Wednesday morning, there were 
sectional meetings throughout the day, 
the topics being divided as follows: 
“Music in the Small Town Rural Com- 
munity,” “Instrumental Music,” “Music 
in the Large High School” and “Music 
in the Normal School, College and Uni- 
versity.” Those who contributed to the 
interest of these various topics included 
Emma Paxton, supervisor of music, 
Garnett, Kan.; Charles Ernest Parke, 
supervisor of music, Columbus, Neb.; an 
orchestra of forty players from the High 
School of Parsons, Kan., under the direc- = 
tion of Charles McCray, the orchestra = 
having been sent to the conference by the = 
Parsons Chamber of Commerce; Irene 
Kelley, county supervisor of music, New- 
ton, Kan.; Eleanor Kelly, supervisor of 
music, Hillsdale, Mich.; Maude E. Glynn, 
director of high school music, Keewatin, 
Minn.; Edith Hilderbrant, director of physical education, 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Il.; Ralph M. 
Holmes, supervisor of music, Blackwell, Okla.; a group 
of twenty-two children from the consolidated schools of 
Greentop, Mo., under the direction of Flora Wright, di- 
rector; Phillip Gates, county supervisor of music, Hagers- 
town, Ind.; Mrs. J. Abbie Clark Hogan, school orchestra 
director, Junction City, Kan.; F. A. Tubbs, supervisor of 
music, Bryan, O.; Minerva C. Hall, supervisor of music, 
Lawrence, Kan., and director, public school music depart- 
ment, University of Kansas; Gertrude O’Leary, supervisor 
of music, Tomah, Wis.; Jay W. Fay, supervisor of instru- 
mental music, Rochester, N. Y.; Marguerite Grace, 
assistant supervisor of music, St. Louis, Mo.; David E. 
Mattern, instrumental director, Ithaca, N. Y.; short pro- 
gram by State Agricultural College Band, Manhattan, 
Kan., Harold P. Wheeler director; Will Earhart, director 
of music, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph E. Maddy, supervisor 
of music, Richmond, Ind.; Eugene Hahnel, supervisor of 
instrumental music, St. Louis, Mo.; Russel V. Morgan, 
director of music, East Technical High School, Cleveland, 
O.; Victor L. F. Rebman, director of music, High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Frank F. Percival, director of music, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Alice E. 
Jones, assistant supervisor of music, Evanston, IIl.; Fred 
G. Smith, supervisor of music, Fort Smith, Ark.; Louise 
Hannan, Boys’ Technical High School, Chicago; R,- Lee 








aT. 


Osburn, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, IIl.; 
Carl Borgwald, Central High School, Duluth, Minn.; 
Howard Davies, assistant supervisor of music, Toledo, O.; 
a group of pupils from one of the St. Joseph high schools, 
assisting Frederick Haywood in a demonstration of his 
system of class voice training; D. H. Cleland, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Oscar Demmler, Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. William Nordin, 
High School, La Grange, Ill.; Carolyn A. Alchin, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Kathryn H. Baxter, High School, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Clara Ellen Starr, Northwest High School, De- 
troit, Mich.; Sudie L. Williams, supervisor of music, 
Dallas, Tex.; Edward B. Birge, director of music, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Alice E. Bivens, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C.; Bertha Linnell, North- 
field College, Northfield, Minn.; R. M. Tunnicliffe, State 
Normal College, Bowling Green, O.; Dr. John J. Lands- 
bury, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Arthur E. 
Heacox, professor of theory, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.; 


= UTNE 
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OLGA SAMAROFF, 


Pianist, whose devotion to the best in her art was proven by the series of eight 
recitals which she gave both in Philadelphia and New York during the past season, 
presenting the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven with admirable musician 
ship and the masterful pianism which long ago won her a place among the foremost 


artists. 





John R. Kirk, president, State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Frances Dickey, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash.; Ada Bicking, supervisor of music, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Harper C. Maybee, Western State Normal Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Harold P. Wheeler, State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan.; Earl V. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

_In addition to the sectional meetings Frank A. Beach, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan., conducted a dem- 
onstration of the Beach tests for musical achievement, the 
results of which: were announced following the business 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. Then followed chorus 
and orchestral rehearsals and the formal dinner which was 
held in the banquet hall of the Masonic Temple. Addresses 
were made by Justice John I. Williamson, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; H. A. Jones, editor, Canadian Music Trade Journal, 
Toronto, Canada. H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, Neb., led the 
singing. 

Thursday morning the topic was “Music and Citizen- 
ship,” the chairman being Edgar B. Gordon, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and addresses being made by 
Percival Chubb, Ethical Culture Society, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. F, A. Seiberling, president, National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, Akron, 0.; H. Augustine Smith, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass.; W. W. Norton, Community 
Service, Inc., Lima, O. J the afternoon the annual busi- 

(Continiied on page 35) 
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UNUSUAL ACTIVITY MARKS 
A. G. OF O. ANNUAL JUBILEE 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Founding of the Organiza- 
tion Attracts Many Members—Lack of More 
American Works Causes Criticism—The 
Banquet 
The Festal Service commemorating the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the founding of the American Guild of Organ 
ists, at Trinity Church, New York, April 13, took the form 
(quoting program) “of prayer and praise to Almighty God 
specially prepared for the Guild.” (The following evening 
there was a banquet celebrating the event, at the McAlpin 
Hotel Annex.) Professor Baldwin played the prelude (a 
Widor adagio), but it was cut short by the too early en 
trance of the procession, which came from the front of the 
South aislé; with crucifer, flag, the past wardens, the 
council, officers, Warden Victor Baier, and 
the choirs, each having some forty singers, 
with their respective organists and choir 


masters, name ly, Messrs. Tertius Noble 
(St. Thomas), Frank Wright (Grace 
Church, Brooklyn), and Baier (Trinity) 


The male altos in some of these created 
considerable curiosity, with divergent 
opinions as to their musical (?) effect. In 
the rear gallery were the mixed choirs of 
the First Presbyterian, Broadway Taber 
nacle, and Brick Presbyterian Churches 
Definitively English enunciation of words 
noted in the singing of the choirs, 





was 

such as “a-ganest” for “against”; “o-nd” 

for “and,” and “pah-st” for “past.” Some 
= folks like it, but it is un-American! Mat 

tin’s Magnificat in B flat was sung with 

good tone, and Noble’s “Souls of the 


Righteous” was sung unaccompanied under 
the composer’s skilful, experienced direc 
tion, undoubtedly the best male choir sing 
ing of the service. “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,” the well known hymn, brought 
the gallery choir, with fresh and expressive 
women’s voices, into play, as well as the 
other choirs, and it was a relief to hear 
them. The volume of tone in the final 
stanza, with the congregation joining, all 
singing in unison, was notable, even affect 
ing. Brahms’ “How Lovely Is Thy Dwell 
ing Place” was sung by the gallery choir, 
with a climax of women’s voices unattain 
able by the boys in the other choirs The 
women’s high tones in the word “fainteth” 
were of lovely color and quality, and the 
singing of the mixed choir (some sixty 
singers) was quite the most artistic of the 
evening, as could be expected. Lynnwood 
Farnam played a Bach prelude and E. 5S 
Barnes’ “toccata” with the sovereign tech 
nic and clearness associated with his play- 
ing. No organist could have gotten more 


out of the antiquated instrument, The 
Jarnes work sounded much like diluted 
Widor — “nachcomponirt” the Teutonic 


> races call it. Antiphonal effects at the 
= close of Goss’ anthem, “Stand Up,” were 
excellently done, but the conductor, with 
his everlasting down beat, was a trial to 
the eye. Pep and fine climax were in the 
last anthem, Stainer’s “Lord, Thou Art 
God,” in which a solo tenor’s voice rang 
out effectively. Dr. Baier conducted this 
with authority. Huntington Woodman 
played the final “Piece Heroique” 
(Franck), which, however, was spoiled by 
the outrushing congregation; it should 
have been placed before the recessional 
hymn. Those who remained quietly in 
the pews to hear it were disgusted. 
A short address was given by the Rev. 
Dr. McComas, vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel 
On the program for this address was 
named the Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, 
D. D., Bishop-Elect, Chaplain of the Guild, 
and his non-appearance was the subject of much speculation, 
for it was officially announced and expected. Now let rich 
Trinity Corporation install new organs in the place of the 
old-timers which have stood there from fifty to seventy-five 
years! Verily, the organists (Victor Baier and Moritz k 
Schwarz) have to play those instruments as the Irishman 
chopped wood, viz., “by main strength.” _ ; 

A church service without a collection 1s something new, 
but this service was such an one. Good! Does not the 
Episcopal prayer have a “Collect” on nearly every other 
page? And also, with so many members of the Guild pres 
ent, some from distant points, why did they not enter in the 
procession? These, and other thoughts, come to some mem 
bers, and are here echoed for the benefit of those in au 
thority. 

Finally, not a single anthem by an American composer 
was sung; they were all by English or German composers 
What about the beautiful Parker works, as well as those by 
Shelley, Dickinson, Woodman and others? These are repre 
sentative American composers, this is an American Guild 
of Organists, and American anthems should be represented 
on the service. To be sure, a short organ piece, and two 
of the hymns, were by Americans; a mere suggestion ot 
what American composers are doing! It is to be hoped that 
the next public service of the Guild will feature Americans, 
give us less of the “hoo-hoo” of boy-choirs, request the 
(Continued on page 55) 
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NEW YORK IS HOLDING ITS MUSIC WEEK 


New York's Music 


C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the committee, just before the | School and illustrated lecture on musical appreciation. 
opening of the observance on April 17, President Harding Over 300 music teachers in New York City and vicinity 
wrote reported their intention to participate in one or more of music. 


My pvEAR Mr, TREMAINE: 


“I want to express to you my hope for the complete 


uccess of New York's sec 
ond Music Week, April 
17 to 24 

“The unselfish effort of so 
many loremost citizens in its 
behalf certainly should in 
sure that, and I wish you 
to know of my interest in 
the cultivation of a national 
taste for an interest in the 
best music, I have said be- 
fore that the world needs 
good music and perhaps 
never needed it more than 
now. | am sure that your 
efforts will accomplish much 
for advancement of this in 
terest 
“Very sincerely yours, 

“Warren G. Harpine,.” 
Week was officially 
Sunday by the 
singing of a massed choir on 
the Mall in Central Park to 
which delegations came from 
twenty of the best known 
churches in New York and 
vicinity accompanied by 
Keith's Boys’ Band. Preced 
ing the singing, which was led 
by Walter Damrosch, Mayor 
Hylan made a brief address 
to the crowd extending out 
through the Mall on all sides 
of the band stand, in which he 
emphasized the importance at 
tached by the city administra 
tion to the public music activ 
ities in the parks, and praised 
the launching of the Music 
Week, with its aim of con 
centrating the attention of the 
people upon the meaning of 
music in the lives of all 


Music 
opened last 


After the musical program 
Mr, Tremaine spoke brietly on 
the object of the observance, 
the great extent of the coop 
eration from alli elements in 
the community, and the pros 
pects of the Music Week 
movement spreading not only 
throughout the nation but into 
other countries as well 

The chairman of the Or 
ganists ‘Committee arranging 
the outdoor event was Lynn- 
wood Farnam of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, and 
he was assisted by Warren R. 
Hedden. 

Earlier in the day the 
churches had participated by 
sermons on the value of music 
or pulpit references to its im- 
portance, by special musical 
programs and by a general 
ringing of chimes and bells at 
3 p.m, The organists con 
tributed their share by giving 
recitals on the opening day 
and at other times throughout 
the Week. 

Monday saw the beginning 
of the general participation by 
the schools, clubs, industrial 
plants, hotels, and the many 
other classes or organizations 
which had notified the com- 
mittee of their Music Week 
plans. The widely scattered, 
widely varied tributes to music 
will continue until the evening 
of April 24, when a grand 
wind-up concert at the Hippo- 
drome will be held under the 
management of S, Hurok with 
Tetrazzini and Ruffo on the 
program. 

Through the codperation of 
the schools it is estimated that 
over half a million children 
will be reached and impressed 
with the facts about music, 
which great numbers of them 
will take back with them to 
their homes. Some of the 
older children who are taking 

_ part in the essay contest on 
the subject “What Music 
Means to Me” have had to 
give pretty deep thought to 
Music Week and its meaning. 
Participation of the schools, 
which is in charge of George 
H. Gartlan, director of music, 


extends throughout the elementary schools and the high 


schools. 


Among the most recent reports of participation from 
the higher institutions of learning is that of Prof. Farns- 
worth of Teachers College, Columbia University, who states 
that his department is featuring Music Week in six different 


Week has given added impetus and 
prestige by a message from President Harding received by 


MUSICAL COURIER 


through this channel alone. 


ways, including chapel exercises devoted to music and a 


talk on Music Week, special programs in the Horace Mann clubs, industrial plants, 


the following ways: 
(1.) By arranging for concert or recital in studio. (2.) 








A humorous editorial by America’s greatest humorist 
George Ade on Music and Music-Lovers 


yo see her for the first time, and somehow she gives you 
the impression that she has just bitten into a lemon; so 
you say to yourself, ‘Probably she plays the piano very well.” 

Why does perfectly good music have a curdling 
effect upon its high priests ? 

It is made for soothing purposes, so Shakespeare 
says, yet those who dope themselves too heavily with the 
richer varieties become temperamental dyspeptics. 

Probably it would be awful hard to room with 
one who knew too much about music. 

The cruel pity lavished by the bridge expert 
upon the mental defective who fails to comprehend 
signals is as naught compared with the devastating 
scorn which the Grieg fanatic visits upon the loyal 
followers of Irving Berlin. 

Men who are not afraid to walk up to a 
machine gun will run a mile when they see a young 
woman who has been thoroughly conservatoried. 

The light-headed layman whose cerebral cor- 


ridors are constructed upon the general plan of a cantaloup always begins to 
look about and select the nearest exit when the conversation shifts to Grand 







George Ade 


Opera. 
Music is the universal heritage. Somewhere in the flower-dotted fields 


between Brahms and “The Maiden’s Prayer’ there is room for all of us to 
ramble. 

The hairy denizens of the studios probably would favor the electric chair 
for anyone who spoke out in defense of any tune that has committed the un- 
pardonable offense of transmitting ecstasy to about ninety per cent. of the 
population. 

Popularity need not be a synonym for cheapness and unworthiness. 
Prunes and sunsets and georgettes and kodaks are popular, but what would 
our vaunted civilization do without them? 

A song which will caress the emotions of several millions of people is of 
more practical value than the average Congressional enactment. During the 
period which follows an orgy, what could be more beneficial than a restful diet 
of mush? 

And yet who has the courage to look a tea-drinker straight in the eye and 
say that he prefers “Mother Machree” by John McCormack to “Tristan and 
Isolde” ? 

Speaking as one who has advanced from ‘Molly Darling” to “La Bohéme,” 
it is not to be denied that even the lowly born may learn to handle, and almost 
assimilate, music which appeals to the head as well as to the heels. 

Only a few of us can establish altitude records in the higher realms of 
music. Be fair in your judgment of those who go up so high that they are no 
longer visible to the naked eye. 

Be comforted by the reflection that all music is good. 

Because you seek the drugging effects of ragtime, do not contradict those 
who claim to get an actual kick from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Be not ashamed of a sneaking fondness for minstrel songs and the solemn 
cadences of the old-time hymns. Make no apology for sentimental ballads. 
Maple-sirup, it is true; but what in the name of Vermont is wrong with maple- 
sirup? 

The monthly issue of ‘records,’ the mechanical players, and the invading 
hosts of Chautauqua have carried a lot of real music into the most distant 
townships. The neighbors are becoming “‘educated.”” But they are still 
deathly afraid of the morbid genius who regards music as a secret cult instead 
of a general dispensation. 


[Published by permission of THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE), Copyrighted 1921.) 


servative, 7,500 pupils and their 
Undoubtedly many more teach- 
ers participated without formally reporting their plans. 
Then there was all the participation of the women’s 
motion picture houses, 
M. C. A.’s, etc., through which sources a great part of 








from injury and death 


By urging pupils to arrange musical evenings in their homes. 
(3.) By arranging for group of pupils to attend some public 
concert during Music Week. (4.) Urging pupils to attend 
concerts individually. Fifty-six promised to ——— in all 
four ways and 187 in twoeor three ways. ounting an 
average of twenty-five pupils for éach teacher, to be con- 
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families were reached 


hotels, 


the city’s population was impressed with the truths about 
It is difficult to estimate the extent of the Music 
Week influence, but it is safe to say that millions of 
people carried out the excellent slogan of the observance 


“Give More Thought to 
Music.” 

Just before the opening of 
Music Week Mayor Hylan 
sent a message to the com- 
mittee showing how com- 
pletely he had caught the 
spirit of Music Week and 
how well he understood its 
purposes. The Mayor’s let- 
ter reads: 

C. M, Tremaine, Esq., 

Secretary, New York’s 
Music Week, 
105 West 40th St., 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 
am in entire accord with the 
plan to hold Music Week from 

April 17 to 24 in this city. The 

concentration of attention on 

music throughout the week set 

apart should help to arouse a 

permanent interest in music and 

its beneficent influence. 

The city administration has 
done much to gratify the ever- 
increasing demands of the music 
lovers of New York for free 
musical entertainment. Unself- 
ish agencies have provided great 
numbers of splendid concerts for 
those of little means. Even with 
the great opera companies play- 
ing in New York, there is no 
diminution in the attendance at 
musical concerts, In fact, it 
is now generally conceded that 
in no other city in the world 
are there as many free or popu- 
lar price concerts as in the City 
of New York. 

The City of New York is ap- 
propriating to itself, with much 
pride and justification, the desig- 
nation of the world’s music cen- 
ter. This, of course, is attribut- 
able to the unabating interest in 
music and the hearty coopera- 
tion of all agencies concerned, 
t is incumbent upon all of us 
to foster this public interest with 
its resultant advantage to the in- 
dividual as well as the city at 
large. Your efforts in this di- 
rection merit the heartiest re- 
sponse 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. Hy an, 
Mayor, 


RUFFO ESCAPES 
SERIOUS INJURY 


While on his way to Pat- 
erson, N. J., to sing at the 
Church of the Blessed Sac- 
rament there on Sunday last, 
Titta Ruffo, the baritone, met 
with an automobile accident, 
the car in which he was rid- 
ing being thrown over an em- 
bankment. It is said that the 
machine turned completely 
over twice, hurling the occu- 
pants out as it rolled down 
the incline. Two members of 
the concert party were taken 
to the hospital for treatment, 
but Mr. Ruffo, aside from 
dislocating his shoulder and 
being greatly shocked, escaped 
serious injury. Dr. Fran- 
cesca Fauchelli, who is at- 
tending Mr. Ruffo, states that 
he will be around in a few 
days. He also says it is the 
singer’s wonderful physical 
fitness and self-control that 
will be responsible for his 
rapid recovery. 

Some time ago, when Ruffo 
was singing at the Hippo- 
drome, just the crisis of En- 
rico Caruso’s illness, he told 
Father Mele, pastor of the 
Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, that if God spared his 
friend’s life, as he prayed, 
he would sing at the priest’s 
church without a fee. It was 
while on his way to fulfill 
this promise that he almost 
met his own death. After 
the accident the baritone told 
his friends that in the morn- 
ing he had had a premonition 
that something was going to 
happen to him that day, and 
had it not been that he felt 
obliged to sing at the little 
church, he would have can- 
celed his appointment. 

It is said that Ruffo has 
felt for a long time that his 
life is a charmed one, and 
that he has been saved 
upon numerous occasions. 


Ruffo was accompanied by Flora Perini of the Metro- 
politan Opera and her husband, whose name is Polastri 
neither of whom was seriously injured. A friend named 
Stan, also with the party, was more damaged than the 
others and removed to the hospital. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Brief Truths About the Voice and Its Use 


writer upon the subject of vocal art is to find just 

that word or expression which will convey his exact 

meaning to the reader, for one is dealing with much 
that is intangible, into which psychology enters almost as 
much as physiology. Vocal phraseology is also very indefi- 
nite and varies with almost every voice teacher who creates 
his own terms to convey his meaning. I sympathized, while I 
smiled, at the desire expressed by one well known artist and 
writer on the voice who wished that the profession generally 
would except her terminology for things vocal.) This ar- 
ticle I have written for the Musica. Courter is composed 
more in the form of vocal aphorisms, in which I have 
avoided as far as possible the use of technical terms, and still 
more those long and complicated explanations which often 
obscure more than they elucidate the subject. 


I 


HE highest we can attain in art is to please ourselves. 
If our standard is high enough we shall find that our 
art gives pleasure to others. 

Education in music, as in all else, is the calling forth of 
that which is latent in the student. Too often it is an at- 
tempt to create the non-existent. The former can produce 
the seemingly miraculous; the latter is always a failure. 

Technic should only be a means to an end. With a pov- 
erty of musical or artistic ideas, technic becomes merely a 
gymnastic feat and ranks no higher than any other gymnas- 
tic exhibition. 

II 


|? is not the muscular action which produces the tone, but 

the tone which produces the muscular action. If the 
tone is correct the muscular action will be in perfect har- 
mony with physiological laws. 

The student whose musical ear is deficient will never pro- 
duce musical sounds, no matter how seemingly correct he 
imitates the muscular action which accompanies the produc- 
tion of a correct tone. 


Pp ERHAPS the greatest difficulty which confronts the 


Ill 


LL our knowledge of the muscular activities which ac- 
company the production of good and correct tone has 
been obtained by observation, deduction and analysis. Sing- 
ing is an art, not a science, and the teaching of it only an 
experimental science at best. Certain fundamentals in voice 
production are generally accepted. Modification of these 
fundamentals is individual, the fundamentals themselves 
universal. 
IV 


THE fundamentals of voice production are breath control 
and the maintenance of the open throat during vocaliza- 
tion and enunciation. The rest is the production of beautiful 
tone by correct use of the resonance cavities when the vibrat- 
ing air issues from the open throat. Lack of breath control 
is productive of most vocal difficulties. The vocal cords are 
burdened by a too great pressure of breath, and the muscles 
of the throat are tightened and strained in an effort to con- 
trol the breath which should be controlled elsewhere. 
Vv 
HE law of compensation is just as effectual in the study 
of voice production as in any of the attributes of life 
mentioned by Emerson under this title. 

A tone which has been supported by muscular contraction 
of the throat cannot be permanently corrected by the mere 
relaxation of such muscular contraction ;. but the support 
previously gained by this means must be transferred else- 
where, since the laws of compensation demand that what is 
taken away “here” must be placed “there.’ ’ 

VI 
A N open throat, free from muscular contraction, is to the 
singer what a loose wrist is to the instrumentalist. In 
both cases the opposite condition can only serve to produce 
sounds which are hard and constrained, and to limit the 
variety of tone color. ‘ 
Vil E 
CORR ECT tone production should comprise beauty, flexi- 
bility and power. This trinity betokens the highest de- 
velopment, and every voice is capable of this déyelopment 
under proper instruction. 
VII 
]F one tone is pleasing or beautiful in a voice otherwise 
displeasing to the ear, that voice can be made pleasing 
or beautiful throughout, for unbeau- 
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HOSE who are familiar with the average 
k upon the voice and vocalism will 
appreciate what Mr. Fergusson, the well 
known concert singer and voice teacher, has 
to say about the technical nomenclature em- 
ployed in such works and in studios. The lack 
of standardization and the tendency toward com- 
plication both serve to make a mystery of what 
should be perfectly simple. In the present 
article Mr. Fergusson employs admirably simple 
and direct English. The force and directness of 
his writing makes one realize how valuable a 
book on the subject would be from a teacher 
who, as he does, knows so much about the sub- 
ject and is able to express himself so clearly.— 
Editor’s Note. 











the trouble does not lie with the tongue. The tongue is 
not depressed while singing the vowels I, E, O, or U, then 
why try to depress it when singing the vowel A? The 
tongue will assume the correct and natural position for this 
vowel also if not forced into an incorrect position by a 
badly produced tone, usually traceable to inadequate or 
faulty breath control, 
XII 

Att vocal sounds are but modifications of the original 

tone, If this is sung correctly, every shade of vowel 
sound in any language used by singers can be enunciated 
without difficulty, the only requirement being the keen ap- 
preciation of shades of sound in a language foreign to the 
singer. The organs of articulation are capable of a multi 
plicity of fine shades in sound and can be trained to respond 
to the demands of the ear as the muscles of the hand to the 


eye. 
XIII 


O not “chew” the syllables and words when singing. 
With the exception of the consonants one can enunciate 
perfectly in singing, while a lead pencil is held between the 
teeth. Unnecessary movement of the jaw in the act of 
enunciation only serves to make more difficult the combina- 
tion of a sustained legato with clear text enunciation. 
XIV 
D° not try to “place” a tone! Give it a chance, and 
it will “place” itself. One might as well try to “place” 
a ray of sunshine (which also is a vibration). Remove the 
obstruction and the one, like the other, will penetrate to the 
furthest extremity of the room or chamber into which it 
enters. 

Every bit of pressure or obstruction should be removed 
from one tone before passing to the next. The tone will 
then seek its proper level and place itself for the next tone 
in the scale. The poet who describes the tone produced by 
his favorite singer as a string of pearls, speaks more cor- 
rectly than he knows, for the pearls touch each other only 
at the extremity of the circle and are not crowded one into 
the other as in the case of a badly produced series of tones, 
which, like the pearls, should touch each other only at the 
extremities. Elasticity is the word which expresses this in 
vocal phraseology. 

XV. 
ORRECT breathing is natural breathing. The expres- 
sion “natural” must not be confounded with “habitual.” 
Many students say “it is natural for me to do this or that” 
when What they really mean is that it is habitual. Natural 
breathing is that which is performed when the body is re- 
laxed, or as a child breathes when in repose. This is accom- 
panied by a downward and outward movement of the 
diaphragm and is unaccompanied by any undue effort or 

exertion, 
XVI 


HE diaphragm is the central point or pivot upon which 
breath control depends, and should never be completely 
relaxed while sustaining a tone or succession of tones. 


XVII 
TONE is a stationary point of sound. We do not 
“project” the tone to the rearmost seat of the audi- 


torium in which we sing. The tone, correctly produced, 
projects itself by a natural law of acoustics. 


No one would suggest that a tone which is “hummed” 
with the closed mouth is “projected” by the one so hum- 
ming, and yet, such a sound projects itself perfectly, de- 
pendent only upon the natural resonance of the “hummed” 
sound. This idea of the necessity of projecting the voice is 
productive of much of the forcing of tones. 


XVII 


LDER writers on the subject of tone production advo- 
cated sometimes the holding of a feather, a lighted 
candle, or a mirror in front of the mouth during tone emis- 
sion, to test the quantity of breath which was expelled while 
producing a tone, the idea being that the breath should issue 
so quietly that neither the feather nor light should be dis 
turbed, nor the surface of the mirror blurred by too violent 
an issuance of breath 


XIX 


sé VIRTUE carried to excess becomes a vice.’ 
The human mind is very apt to specialize. This 

tendency is invaluable in many walks of life. We like to 
place ourselves in the hands of a physician who has spe 
cialized, when we have decided that we need his aid. In 
vocal matters, however, there lies great danger when the 
teacher is inclined to specialize 

A broad, general culture and understanding of the sub 
ject is what is most to be desired in the vocal instructor. 

All exaggeration is harmful and no matter how excellent 
the idea, it can become a stumbling block if carried to 
excess. 


’ 


XX 

W E all have the advantages and disadvantages of our 

natural gifts. The student gifted with a beautiful 
tone is apt to feel that he or she is already in advance of 
the pupil less abundantly endowed in this respect. The for- 
tunate pupil is simply like the instrumental student who 
possesses a fine instrument. The necessity for technical 
mastery is as great in the one case as in the other. 


XXI 


ANY voices admit of no doubt from the very beginning 

as to the category to which they belong. Others are 

difficult to classify, and the voice which should nave been 

developed as a contralto is trained as a soprano, the Lari 

tone as atenor. Those are fortunate who discover the error 
early enough to avoid disaster. 

In cases where the slightest doubt exists, the greatest care 
must be exercised and the teacher should never allow him 
self or herself to become prejudiced in favor of one or the 
other until every possible means has been exhausted to find 
the true inclination of nature’s intentions, even if the de 
cision be a matter of months. 

XXII 
EMOVE all constraint. Give the tone every chaice to 
find its own color and timbre; avoid any attempt to 
put the voice up or down; confine all exercises to the middle 
of the voice, developing only sach low notes as belong to the 
higher category of voice, and such high notes as belong kk 
gitimately to the category of the lower voice. Nature will 
gradually assert itself and make the decision a matter of 
absolute certainty. 
XXIII 
ANY people appear to think that if the mouth ts only 
open wide’ enough the throat is alsd operf. , This ts 
not the-case! Learn to.open the back of the mouth. and let 
the act of inhalation serve to open the throat. By this act 
the larynx appears to asstime a lower position in the throat 
Logically, if the larynx rises during the vocal attack, the 
throat has assumed its former position before the opening 
process. The larynx should be absolutely unhampered in 
the production of tones. Any rigidity or constraint is 
wrong. There would be less discussion as to whether the 
larynx should be low or high if this one point were in 
flexibly observed. 


XXIV 


HE color of a tone should be the reflex of the mental 
picture, not the result merely of a certain tone place 
ment. The singing voice should be as amenable to every 
expression of the mind as is the speaking voice. _ ; 
This is the condition which the strictly interpretative artist 
seeks to attain, so that the voice becomes simply the medium 
through which the emotions are conveyed to the listener 
This leads many who are gifted 
with retrospective ability of a high 





tiful tones are only the result of 
physiological errors and can be cor- 
rected. 


IX 


[F a musically and vocally gifted 
student were to imitate a beauti- 
ful instrumental tone, that student 
would produce a tone not only sci- 
entifically but physiologically correct, 
because the laws of sound are the 
same in both cases. Hence, the abil- 
ity to reproduce or imitate beautiful 
sounds vocally is the qualification 
most necessary in the vocal student. 


LL correct vocal production must 
be in accordance with natural 
laws. Contravention of such laws 
spells, sooner of later, disaster. Lack 
of proper breath control is the root 
of most vocal difficulties. 


O not try to depress the tongue 
by the use of a spoon, pencil 
or other artificial contrivance, for 








heavy author’s tax which han 
composition on his program. 

¥ and greater than he there is none on the surface of the globe. I 
on your program means a tax of five to ten per cent. on the gross returns of your c meert. 
An equal tax on the classics is yet to be introduced, but as nothing in the domain of taxation 
is impossible in France, the authorities may have left his matter open as a pleasant surprise 
i srahms, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, etc., are still the stock in trade of both singers and instrumentalists. Our 
American procedure of introducing compositions to make them known other 
ing the composer in furthering the sales thereof—is entirely in the discard in France. Here 
Whether or not this is just to the concert artist, it 
But often it also reacts unfa 
In this case, it is 


of the future. 


, anyone interested in new works is tolled. 
XI at least extracts the utmost pound of flesh for the composer. 
vorably upon the frequency with which his work is heard by the public. 
of course the composer who suffers, for he is deprived of his most valuable asset 


Paris Artists Look with Scorn Upon 


the Paris Author’s Tax 


The Idea of Imposing a Fine of Ten Per Cent. Assessment on the Gross Returns of a Concert 
When French Numbers Are Included on the Program Wins Little Sympathy 


Among Concert Givers—Concerts of Interest 


Paris, March 25, 1921—From the concert artist’s standpoint, at least, perhaps the most 
popular tendency of the day in the land of the beauty contests is finding a way to escape the 
gs over the head of every artist using a contemporary French 
In the realm of art, as in others, the Frenchman is a materialist, 
To include French numbers 


Meanwhile, being untaxable, Beethoven, Wagner, 


(Continued on page 52) 


in other words, aid 


order to neglect the technical side of 
the vocal art, which is to be regret 
ted, since the greater the mastery of 
vocal technic, the wider the range of 
musical expression 


XXV 
[ song urterpretation the text is 
not the first and last thing to be 


This implies recitation 
The 
the vocal color, the 
important part 


considered. 
with a musical accompaniment 
tone of the voice 
melodic line are an 
of the song, and a song sung in a 
foreign tongue should be made intel 
ligible to the listener by the quality 
and color of the tone sung. Add to 
this the deep genuine humane inter 
pretation of the text, conveyed 
through the medium of a perfect 
diction, and you have the perfect in 
terpretation 

The highest intellectual interpreta 
tion of the text of a song is often 
marred by the neglect of the vocal 
and musical beauty of the musical 
setting. 


that of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Korngold’s Success Makes 
Hamburg a Musical Mecca 


Hamburg, March 15, 1921.—A decidedly fresh current of 
air is coursing through the musical life of this staid and 
conservative town. The source of it is none other than the 


circumstance that young Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the 
accomplished leader of the youngest generation of German 
sojourning here as one of the conductors of 
primarily of course to produce his own 
fixed upon 


composers, 15 


our opera house, 


works In consequence all eyes—or ears—are 
Hamburg, and a more or Jess constant stream of visitors 
musicians, critics and others—from all over Germany come 


to hear these works, and incidentally others that are in the 


repertory : 

Thus, while Korngold has by no means the sole merit for 
this speeding up, his presence has given the impulse for a 
and quality in local music- 


general increase of interest 1 
making, in which our own musicians play a most creditable 
part. Korngold, himself, who was only one of many in his 
own Viennese home, has to thank Hamburg for the great- 
est successes of his career to date, and it is to be hoped 
that his gratitude will induce him to make Hamburg his 
permanent home. This, indeed, would be fair compensation, 


Hamburger, as is well known, followed the 
at our expense 

is by no means limited to the 
enthusiastic reception of his opera, “The Dead City,” al 
ready recorded in these pages. New productions of his 
earlier dramatic ‘works, “Violanta” and “The Ring of Poly- 
crates,” have just resulted in another personal triumph for 
the young man, both as composer and as conductor, in which 
capacity he has revealed some very specific talents. Aside 
from his own activity, his presence naturally increases the 
on the part of concert-givers to include his works 
upon their programs. Thus Erica Besserer, that excellent 
violinist, and Walter Gieseking, the remarkably talented 
pianist who has gained general acciamation as an exponent 
of modern music, have interpreted Korngold’s virile violin 
sonata in G major, and a whole matinee of his works, in- 
cluding orchestral and piano pieces, was given in the Stadt- 
Our local musicians, on the other hand, are carry- 
Egon Pollak, for 
“Much. Ado 


for Brahms, the 
lure of Vienna 
Korngold’s success here 


desire 


theater  ¢ 
ing the Korngold message to other cities 
achieving a notable success with the 
suite in Berlin 

A Stimutus TO Mopernity. 


There is no doubt, moreover, that the 
modern composer makes for the increased performance of 
in general, and a number of such perform 
ances are to be recorded for Hamburg in recent weeks. 
Miss Besserer and Gieseking, on the same program with 
the Korngold sonata, played sonatas of Cyril Scott, and the 
Austrian composer Josef Marx. Carl Friedberg, generally 
known as an exponent of the classics, included a Scriabine 
sonata upon his recent program, and the Hungarian violinist, 
Szigeti, togother with the local pianist, Edmund 


mstance, 


About Nothing” 


cultivation of one 


modern music 


Joseph 


us Pfitzner’s sonata in E. Both in this work 
and in works by Schubert and Brahms, Szigeti again en- 
tranced his hearers with the warm beauty of his tone and 
the flawless technic which he places at the service of his art. 

José Eibenschiitz, the conductor of our popular concerts, 
who took the place of Gerhard von Kuessler, suddenly in- 
disposed, at a recent Philharmonic concert, also gave us a 


Schmid, gave 





KORNGOLD, 
youngest generation of 
German composers, 


ERICH WOLFGANG 


The accomplished leader of the 


program that was modern in the best sense of the word, 
comprising works by Reger, Winternitz, Pfitzner and 
Strauss. The least known of these, Arnold Winternitz, is 
an Austrian musician, formerly active as theater conductor, 
and for some years a resident of Hamburg. He made his 
mark in composition with an opera, “Meister Grobian,” 
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which has been produced with success here and in other 
German towns, as well as a number of songs, and above 
all his setting of Andersen’s delightful fairy-tale, “The 
Chinese Nightingale,” which was played on this. occasion 
by Eibenschiitz. 

It is a melodrama with orchestral background—dainty 
descriptive music that is full of interesting instrumental 
quips. It had a great success, in which our genial Ludwig 
Willner, who recited the text, had a very large share. He 
spoke to the audience as though it were composed of chil- 
dren; and by hearing the fairy-tale told in this manner one 
could imagine oneself in childhood’s days once more. Even 
the stern critics forgot that a melodrama is an impossible 
medley from a strictly esthetic point of view. 

Reger was represented upon this program by his “Ro- 
mantic Suite” (a series of three orchestral pieces inspired 
by Eichendorff), heard here for the first time. While noth- 
ing was further from Reger’ s intention than to write “pro- 
gram music,” the poet’s ideas guided his often aimless 
imagination into a more definite course in this suite, and 
lent a more vivid coloring to his musical abstractions. 
Unlike his earlier works, influenced by the organ and the 
piano, this music shows a richer orchestral coloring and a 
more delicate treatment of the instruments. 

A curious experiment was made in placing Pfitzner’s 
preludes to the three acts of his music drama “Palestrina” 
upon this concert program. It has, one feels, no future in 
the concert hall, for without being acquainted with the 
entire work the public is not in a position to realize what 
this lofty and powerful music seeks to express. Its essence 
is the poetry of asceticism. 

Tue PALestrina Boom. 

Even since Pfitzner wrote his “Palestrina,” the name of 
the supre me master of Catholic Church music appears more 
frequently in our concert life. Few of us in the Protestant 
north, however, are able to imagine the true effect that his 
works must have had upon their hearers three centuries 
ago. The latest attempt to make his music palatable to 
modern tastes is due to Gerhard von Kuessler, of the Ham- 
burg Philharmonic concerts, who has selected a number of 
Palestrina’ $ motets, originally composed to verses from the 

“Song of Songs,” and has grouped them into a sort of 
madrigal play under the name of “Sulamith.” The madri- 
gals were rendered in Keussler’s own German translation 
and partly rewritten by him, with none too strict adherence 
to the original. The chorus of the Singakademie, a cham- 
ber orchestra and two solo vocalists—Eva Bruhn, soprano, 
and Ludwig Hess, tenor—assisted in the rendition of the 
work. Several of Palestrina’s compositions were used as 
instrumental interludes. 

Guest Conpuctors. 

Of the many visiting conductors who have come to Ham- 
burg of late, Fritz Busch, the young Stuttgart “Musik- 
direktor,” has aroused the greatest interest. In the space of 
four rehearsals this most accomplished leader and thorough 
musician turned the orchestra of the Stadttheater, accus- 
tomed only to the performance of orchestral music, into a 
willing and finished instrument for the interpretation of 

(Continued on page 12) 

















The Vocal Organs 
Good Tone. How to Secure Good Tone. 
and Analysis of Vocal Exercises. 
of tune. 


/ 


their structure and operation illustrated. 
Purpose of Vocal Exercises. 
Faults in Singing and how to overcome them. 


Diagnosis of Voices. 
Interpretation of Vocal Music. 


The principles and the science of Teaching. 


THE OSCAR SAENGER SCHOLARSHIP 


On June 21st, from two until four o’clock there will be a competition for the Oscar Saenger Scholarship, comprising two private-lessons 


SINGING TEA 


Will Have An Opportunity This Summer to Study the Art 


OSCAR SAENGER 


one of the world’s great singing teachers, at 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL 


June 27th to July 30th 


(five weeks course) 


TEACHERS NORMAL CLASSES 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION CLASSES 
PRIVATE SINGING CLASSES 


TEACHERS NORMAL COURSE 


Breath Control. 


Tone Recognition. 


per week for the entire course. 


For Information, Address: CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 624 S. Michigan Boulevard - - 


Larynx—Resonance Chambers—Articulation. 
Development of Good Tone. 


CHERS 


of Teaching Singing with 


COLLEGE 


The Art of Breathing. What Constitutes 
Flexibility of Voice. Study 
Causes of bad tone quality and singing out 
Song Literature. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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To you who will be fortunate enough to hear 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


in your own city next season: 


a - 
Fe See te : 


You may count on hearing the most 


COLOSSAL 
STUPENDOUS MASTER 


of the keyboard known to this generation 


it 
i) 


If you could have seen the “almost tumul- 
tuous” (N.Y. World) enthusiasm of his New 
York Audiences ;—have realized “the AWE” 
(N. Y. American) with which they heard 
this genius, you would have endorsed the 


statement that 


THERE IS NO GREATER 
PIANIST LIVING 


FIND OUT FROM YOUR LOCAL CONCERT MANAGER THE EXACT DATE 
OF HIS APPEARANCE AND LET YOUR FRIENDS KNOW AND KEEP IT FREE 





Bia 


Cuaracreristic Stupy or FrigepMan By RuBeMaNn, Mapri. 


“His reception bordered on the TUMULTUOUS.”—N. Y. World. 
“COLOSSAL is the only adjective that describes his performance.”—N. Y. American. 


“NOT FOR FOURTEEN YEARS has the unending procession of pianists brought a 
Virtuoso of such PRODIGIOUS technical prowess and proficiency, AMAZING accu- 
racy—singing tone—speed—BRILLIANCE!”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
“OVERPOWERING! IMPOSING is his playing!”—N. Y. Times. 

“DAZZLING fleetness! POWER! CHARM! Compelling Virility.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“A veritable MAGICIAN this Polish Giant—achieves the apparently impossible!”— 
N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“THUNDEROUS fortissimo! ENCHANTING murmurs!’”—N. Y. World. 
“Fortissimo STUNNING and pianissimo separated by infinite degrees.”—N. Y. 
Herald. ; 

“Technique EXTRAORDINARY! Musicianship that STOOD OUT!’—N. Y. 
Telegram. 


Piece AMAZINGLY fast. PRODIGIOUS POWER and AGILITY.’—N. Y. 
Herald. 


“Whispered pianissimos that made hearers hold their breath, and OViEn WHELMING 
THUNDERS that almost threatened destruction of the instrument.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“PRODIGIOUS MASTER! OVERWHELMING! IMMENSE!”—N. Y. American. 
“It was impossible to listen without a feeling of AWE!”—N. Y. American. 











In America November 1921 to March 1922—Thirty Dates Already Booked—Apply Now 





MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Steinway Piano Used 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS INTERESTING PROGRAMS 





Mengelberg Scores as Guest Conductor—Bispham, Thibaud and Lashanska Triumph as Soloists—Boston Symphony Gives 
Final Concert—“Aida” at the Academy—Musical Art Club Series—Other Concerts 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1921.—At the pair of Phila 
delphia Orchestra concerts, March 11 and 12, vast audiences 
greeted Stokowski and his instrumentalists, likewise David 
Bispham and his obligatoist, who for the Occasion was 
Anton Torello, double bass player. Moreover, the bril- 
liancy, artistry and sincerity with which number 
was unfolded proved a source of well merited praise and 


each 


unlimited enthusiasm 
Leading off with the 
flat, Stokowski gave a reading of 
assurance, artistry, understanding and appeal. 
no anti-climaxes of tonal volume, no reaching or stretch 
Jeautiful intonation, absolute control and 


Seethoven symphony No. 4 in B 
the work, masterly in 
There were 


ing for effect 1 
perfect ensemble are phrases that may serve to indicat 


but assuredly do not reflect the remarkable finesse, charm 
or interesting aspects of the performance 

The aria, “Per questo bella mano,” of Mozart, was sung 
by David Bispham with splendid effect; in fact an ovation 
followed his offering, while a prolonged siege of applause 
greeted his appearance upon the platform even before he 
sang a note. Anton Torello, the well known primo ex- 
ponent of the orchestra’s double bass department, played an 
astonishingly difficult, though at the same time thoroughly 
enjoyable obligato to the singing of the baritone. Torello 
used a three-string bass for the occasion and bowed, as is 
his wont, in the style of a cellist. He memorized the long, 
intricate work and his contribution to the success of the 
number was as emphatic as it was assured. In his several 
recalls Bispham graciously brought Torello to the 
that he also might share in the applause that followed, 

The second part of the program opened up with Schoen- 
“Pelleas and Melisande.” The 
color and moods are tremendous 


fore, 


berg’s symphonic poem, 
tonal contrasts in volume, 
ly effective, and were revealed by the orchestra in a man 
ner that seemed to be a comprehensive portrayal of the 
composer's intent. In offering “Pelleas and Melisande,” 
Dr. Stokowski deserves much praise 

The concert was brought to a close by Bispham, who, 
with splendid diction, recited “The Witch’s Song” of 
Schilling, displaying inimitable artistry and his usual schol 
arly acumen, the orchestra rearing a tonal background of 


moc ve | and ( olor 


OrcnestRA IN Wet BALANCED 


PROGRAM, 


Pumaup SoOLoist WITH 


An interesting and a very enjoyable diversion headed 
the Philadelphia Orchestra programs of March 26 and 28, 
in the form of Quilter’s “Children’s Overture,” one of those 
whimsical and happy bits of writing which swung along 
its merry way, winning a host of friends and creating a 
wealth of refreshing pleasure. The orchestra entered thor- 
oughly into the spirit of the work at hand and gave a 
splendid interpretation of it. No less successful was the 
offering of “La Procession du Rocio,” from Turina, the 
moods of which were given a perfect reflection by Sto- 
kowski and his instrumentalists, while the tone, ensemble 
and team work evinced by the orchestra were in splendid 
accord and aroused much enthusiasm 

Between the overture and the Jacques 
Thibaud appeared, playing the “Spanish Symphony” by 
Lalo, instead of the Brahms concerto in D as previously 
announced, His masterly technic, purity of intonation and 
finesse of artistry all contributed to make for a splendid 
portrayal that was immensely appreciated and applauded to 


procession, 


the echo 

Apropos of Eastertide, the second part of the concert 
from the “Parsifal” prelude, the “Good 
Friday” music from the same opera, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's “Easter” overture. The Wagner excerpts were ex- 
ceptionally well given with due regard to their solemnity 
and exquisiteness of conception, while the Rimsky-Kor- 


was made up 


sakoff selection formed a vigorous yet stately and inter- 
esting finale. 
MENGELBERG WINS As Guest CoNDUCTOR. 

An ovation such as is seldom accorded was given Willem 
Mengelberg on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
March 18 and 19, when he appeared as guest conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Time and again he was re- 
called to acknowledge the enthusiasm aroused by his excel- 
lent conducting. Time and again the orchestra was re- 
quested to stand and share in the thunderous expression 
of appreciation, until sheer weariness and smarting palms 
brought the unparalleled reception to a close. 

The program opened with Weber’s “Oberon” overture. 
The magnetic directing of Mengelberg was at once felt in 
this number, and, like his remarkable musicianship, author- 
ity and artistry produced an effect keenly appreciated 




















: “Charm and a pretty voice were the 
: distinguishing features in the singing 
= of May Peterson.” 

: —New York Tribune. 
MAY PETERSON 
; SOPRANO 

: Metropolitan Opera 
2 Company 

: Concert Direction 

2 Music League of America, 

a 1 West 34th St., New York 











throughout the program. Another welcome composition, 
“Les Preludes,” from Liszt, was scheduled and given with 
a significance and a vitalizing interpretative insight that 
more than fulfilled every expectation. 

In this, the first part of the program, Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano, who has met with much favor here, sang two 
arias, “Dubito purche brillino,” from Faccio’s “Amletto,” 
and “Pleurez mes Yeux,” from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” The 
former was excllently done and revealed a high degree of 
tonal purity, likewise a firm grasp on the technic and art 
of vocalization. The soloist’s offering of the Massenet 
gem proved commendable. 

Dedicated to Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, the Strauss tone poem, “A Hero’s 
Life,” brought the concerts to a magnificent finale. In 
this, as in all the other numbers, the orchestra gave a mas- 
terly account of itself, and the solo work of the concert- 
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master, Thaddeus Rich, in the poem was unusually enjoy- 
able as well as interesting. ; 
Boston SymMpHony Gives FINAL CONCERT. 

On Monday evening, March 14, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, bade farewell to 
Philadelphia in a concert of great merit as well as in- 
terest. The fact that the Boston organization has decidéd 
to discontinue its annual series of concerts in this city is 
greatly to be deplored and represents a real loss. Within 
the past thirty-six years the Boston Orchestra has done 
much to cultivate a liking for instrumental music of sym- 
phonic nature here. Indeed, it may be said that this insti- 
tution paved the way in certain respects for the organizing 
of what is now the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The audience present at the farewell concert was a large 
one, and the program was rendered in a manner that elicited 
outbursts of spontaneous and prolonged enthusiasm. The 
Brahms B major symphony was played with splendid un- 
derstanding and an assurance that was worthy of decided 
praise. Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Orpheus,” and _ the 
“Tannhauser” overture were also listed, and offered with 
a high degree of excellence. 

Erno Dohnanyi, the well known composer-pianist, was 
the soloist on the occasion. He chose the Mozart G major 
concerto for his part of the event. His interpretation of 
the work was admirable, displaying, as he did, an exquisite 
technic, an elegance of style and an artistic understanding. 

“Arpa” At ACADEMY. 

A packed house greeted the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s production of “Aida,” March 22, and gave vent to 
enthusiastic approval as the Verdi master work was un- 
folded to them. The title role, as portrayed by Claudia 
Muzio, was, as is ever the case, a splendid work of his- 
trionic and vocalistic art. Julia Claussen made a statuesque 
Amneris whose acting was both dramatic and interesting, 
while her voice, of great power and beauty, proved ade- 
quate for the character depiction. Giulio Crimi in the 
part of Radames was in fine fettle for the occasion and 
gave a splendid account of himself. His excellent tenor, 
soaring forth with telling clarity and assured intonation, 
created a highly favorable impression, a disseratum which 
he compassed with grace, charm and dramatic effect. 
Rothier’s Ramfis was a high light in the production, while 
the King, as revealed by D’Angelo, proved an adequate 
Amonasro found a prototype in the person 


conception, 
Pietro 


of Renato Zanelli that was decidedly well received. 
Audisio and Sue Harvard earned much praise. 
Musicat Art Cus Series, 

At a concert included in the Musical Art Club Sunday 
evening events, the Palestrina Choir, under the direction 
of Nicola A. Montanni, appeared on the evening of March 
20, and sang several numbers with fine intonation, likewise 
commendable understanding. 

Elsa Steward Hand-Clinger offered a Debussy number 
foliowed by MacDowell’s C sharp minor concert etude and 
the Strauss arrangement of Schuett’s “Stories of the 
Vienna Woods,” all of which were given with sincerity 
and artistic effect. Mrs. Hand-Clinger studied under 
Maurits Leefson and appeared as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Scheel, at two of the regular 
season’s concerts making a decidedly favorable impression 
at that time, and since then coming to be considered as 
ranking among the gifted and scholarly musicians of today, 

OrHer CONCERTS. 

A large audience was in attendance at the recital recently 
given in the Academy of Music by Louise Homer, and the 
reception accorded her singing of a varied program was 
as enthusiastic as it was spontaneous. The event, under 
the management of the Philadelphia Music Club, in aid 
of the Hahneman Hospital, proved a splendid success. 

Rachmaninoff appeared before a well filled house on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 19, at the Academy of Music. 

Witherspoon Hall was well filled on Saturday evening, 
March 26, when the Mountain Ash Welsh Choir of Wales 
appeared with success. Solos were given by D. Deifi 
Davies, baritone; M. J. Edwards, tenor; John Williams, 
William Evans, the accompanist, also offered a solo. 


G. M. W. 


basso. 
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Dr. FERY LULEK 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND ART OF SINGING 


26 PUPILS AT PRESENT TIME APPEARING 
IN LEADING THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 


Summer 


MASTER CLASSES 


_ Teacher’s Special Courses 
June 20th to August 20th 











STUDIOS: 435 West End Avenue 
Phone. 8743 Schuyler New York City 
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Montemezzi 
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ROGER DEMING at the Piano. 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ANITA HANAN 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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SINGING TEN ENCORES 


LENORA 


SPARKES 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


“AGAIN SCORES 
IN SONG RECITAL” 


New York American 


“SINGS WITH DELIGHTFUL CHARM” 
A “ARRANGES PROGRAMS of UNUSUAL 


: . INTEREST” 
Recitalist “AROUSES THE ENIHUSIASM OF 
Who 


HER AUDIENCES” 
“IS REDEMANDED WHEREVER SHE 
Her Aeolian Hall Recital of April 7th, Another Triumph 
Miss Sparkes’s excellent voice and artistic manner of singing have 


” 
| IS HEARD 
given pleasure in the opera house and in concert. They did so again 
last evening. There were intelligence, finish of style and warmth of 
expression in her interpretations, a significant reproduction of what 
she sings. There was an abundance of applause. 
New York Times. 


The singer’s voice was in fine condition, and she sang with taste 
and technical skill... . Another number even more effectively sung by 
Miss Sparkes was Wolf-Ferrari’s “Quando ti Vide,” which pleased the 
audience, and was repeated. 
New York Tribune. 


As refreshing as all April days are supposed to be, Lenora Sparkes 
sang in Aeolian Hall last night. In a season of many sopranos Miss 
Sparkes’s charming manner and lilting voice were unique in their 
appeal. For those listeners who like exquisitely enunciated English, 
Miss Sparkes’s “Linden Lea,” by Vaughan-Williams, and “A Song of 
Old London,” by Oliver, had a sort of crystal loveliness. 

New York Evening Mail. 


‘Her high notes have always been accurately pitched and of good 
quality, as was the case last night. She has acquired a real singing 
style, and that she was successful in her evening’s efforts was proved 
by the number of songs she had to repeat. 

New York Morning World. 


This recital disclosed anew her bright, sweet soprano voice, and 


her skill in phrasing and diction. 
New York Globe. 


This program of hers held variety and unfamiliarity in unusual 
quantity, and she addressed herself to it with a generally good knowl- 


edge of its expressive requirements. 
New York Journal. 


Her tonal quality disclosed the loveliness of her scale, and her fine 
phrasing and diction added to the pleasure derived from her delivery. 
New York Herald. 


All of the old sweetness of voice and skill in its use were apparent 
in her songs. Her hearers were numerous, and so enthusiastic were 
the signs of approval that she repeated a large part of her programme. 

New York Telegram. 
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WASHINGTON’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Washington, D. C., March 20, 1921.—The National Press 
Club of Washington has added much to the musical, as well 
as other phases of entertainment for Washington this win 
oloist in January, Louis Potter, pianist, 
organist and member of the American Guild of Organists, 
assisted by his talented wife, Ruby Potter, soprano soloist 
of the Washington Opera Company, Edouard Albion man- 


ter, having had as 


ager. Mr. and Mrs. James K. Young were also artists for 
the “Press” concerts, while the one and only Werrenrath 
was soloist at the first entertainment, given at Keith's 


Theater 
The last entertainment by the Press Club was in honor 


of the”President and Mrs. Harding, March 7, when Galli 
Cures sang 

Eisa Louise Raner, pupil of Auer, assisted by Mrs Fred 
eric Farrington and Margaret gave a recital at 
the Playhouse, February 18 

Pearl! Waugh has conducted a musical appreciation class 
at the Women's City Club during the winter 

Helen Gerrer, violinist, and LaSalle Spier, pianist, were 
the soloists at a recent musical evening at the Arts Club of 
Washington 

Edouard Albion, director of the Washington Opera Com 
pany, spoke on “National Opera for America” at the City 
Club in February, having to assist him with the entertain 
ment Clelia Fiorazanti, soprano and pupil and Harlan Ran 
dall, a talented young Gertrude McRae acted as 
accompanist : 

February 1. Josef Stransky with his New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra made a long delayed visit to Washington 
colorful and satisfying perlormance 
Kreisler was again heard in Washington 

The League of American Penwomen is interested in “a 
more musical America” which was the one of 
the very interesting “Shop Talks” when Mrs. Hamlin Cogs 
well arranged the program recently. Mrs, Cogswell spoke 


Crosson 


baritone 


giving a 
February 17, 


subject of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


on “The Meaning of Music in Our National Life.” Mrs. 
George Peabody Eustis Corcoran, pianist and president of 
the District of Columbia Federation of Music Clubs, spoke 
on “The National Federation of Music Clubs.” Susanne 
Oldberg arranged the musical program, and added some 
pithy points to the discussion, as did Sarah Willard Howe. 

Among the visiting soloists who will hereafter always 
receive a warm welcome in Washington is Michel Piastro, 
a master of the violin, who appeared with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in its initial performance in Washington. 

Edwin Kraft of Cleveland gave the first of a series of 
organ recitals under the auspices of the District of Columbia 
Chapter of Organists, Louis Potter, of Washington, being 
engaged for the third recital in March. 

tirgit Engell, lyric soprano, and Laurence Leonard, bari- 
tone, with Meta Schumann at the piano, were the artists 
engaged by T. Arthur Smith for the seventh of his “Ten 
Star” series, meeting with instant success with the large 
audience. 

The Lieurance recital of American Indian music at the 
Masonic Auditorium in February was a success both musi 
cally and in attendance, the list of patronesses including, 
among many others of prominence, Mrs. Newton Baker, 
Frieda Hempel, Mme. Sylva, Mrs. John A. Logan. 

Franceska Lawson, of the “Kaspar Family Musical,” has 
returned from giving a successful series of ten or twelve 
concerts in the South. 

February 18 Eleanor Reynolds, American contralto, ap- 
pearing in concert for the benefit of the Medical Society of 
the District, along with M. Antonio Rocca, tenor, and M. 
Nicastro, violinist, with M. Val Peavy at the piano, won the 
admiration of a large audience present. 

The Flonzaleys played for the Society of Fine Arts of 
Washington in March, giving their usual fine program of 
chamber music. 

The following artists appeared before the Friday Morning 
Music Club and guests during the month of February: 








ETHEL CLARK 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Church, Recitals 
Address: Care of ALFRED Y. CORNELL 





1730 Broadway, 


ELLS 


607 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Western Tour and with 


PIANIST the Cornish School un- 


New York til May, Seattle, Wash. 
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In response to inquiries 


MAESTRO 


SIDORE BRAGGIOTT! 


Announces that he will teach in 
his Boston vocal studios during 
the coming summer. 


Apply to Miss Aimee Spurr, 78 Upland Road - Brookline, Mass. 














on request. 


until 





SKY CHICAGO 
TER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS 
for pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, for 
a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921. 


This announcement of the 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
MASTER CLASS. Free scholarship application blank 


Application should be made early. Address all inquiries 
further 


TROOST AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago address will be announced later 


KNABE PIANO 


first Chicago MASTER 


notice to 


HORNER-WITTE, 3000 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 





Mr. Godowsky’s tours under exclusive direction 


Milton Diamond, Director 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, INC. 


16 West 36th St., New York City 
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Benjamin Yoe Morrison, Mary Isabel Kelly, Amelia M. 
Olmsted, Mrs. Duff Lewis, Ernest Lent, Ruby Potter, Mrs. 
Edward C. Crossman, Mrs. William H. Noble, Mrs. Samuel 
Winslow, Virginia Bestor, Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Mrs. 
W. T. Reed, Mrs. Raymond Dickey, M. Katharine Floeck- 
re George Harold Miller, Beatrice Goodwin and Mabel 
Anton, ~¥ 

Everltatd Beverwijk, blind Dutch pianist, made a favor- 
able impression while in Washington. He played at the 
Lafayette Hotel for the International Pen League and at 
several private affairs. i 

Mrs. Logan Feland, soprano, wife of Brigadier-General 
Feland, sang at Continental Memorial Hall, February 28, in 
a benefit for the Dobbs Building. 

Joseph Hislop, tenor of the Chicago Opera, had a small 
audience to greet him on his first appearance in Washington, 
but it is predicted that on his return “crowded houses” will 
be his lot. This is in line with all first appearances in 
Washington. One would judge the concert contingent was 
wholly drawn from Missouri. 

Caroline Curtiss, soprano, and Gertrude Tyrrell, pianist, 
gave a concert at the Congressional Club early in March in 
honor of the newly elected officers of the club and Mrs. 
Lenroot, its president. Mrs. Henry C. Wallace, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was a guest, while Mrs. Leonard 
S. Echols and Mrs. Isaac Sherwood assisted Mrs. Lenroot 
in receiving. D.R 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 


(Continued from page 8.) 
two masters who have never professed any productive inter- 
est for the opera, namely Reger and Brahms. 

Busch conducted the D major symphony of the latter, 
and Reger’s variations and fugue on a Mozart theme. His 
initial concert here was nothing short of a sensation. 

Another visitor, Kapellmeister Langs of Cassel, conducted 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan” and Reznicek’s overture to 
“Donna Diana.” He combines most happily the foresight 
and technic of an experienced conductor with the lively and 
healthy temperament of the inhabitants of the Rhine. 

Still another conductor who has stirred Hamburg’s public 
and caused the critics to burst into dithyrambs of praise is 
Fritz Reiner, of Dresden, a discussion of whose very excel- 
lent qualities must be reserved until after his second ap- 
pearance here, announced for next week. E. M-H. 


Programs of N. Y. S. F. of M. C. Convention | 


The following are the programs for the convention of 
the New York State Federation of Music Clubs to be 
held at Rochester, N. Y., on May 10-11-12: 

Tuesday, May 10, opening session, 11 a. m.—president’s 
address and addresses of welcome. Afternoon, Hotel 
Seneca ballroom, 3 p. m.—concert by Marguerita Sylva 
and Maud Morgan, harpist. Evening, Convention Hall, 
concert by Maier and Pattison. 

Wednesday, May 11, Educational Day, 10 a. m—Geoffrey 
O'Hara, “An Anthology of American Indian Music ;” Hon. 





Charles L. Guy, “Musical Activities.” Luncheon, Hotel 
Seneca (For guests, delegates, etc.). Convention Hall, 
3 p. m—address: Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Director 


of Educational Department of N. F. M. C., “Education 
Through Music,” address: Dr. John P. Marshall, College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University—“‘U. S. Army’s System 
of Musical Education.” Evening, social affair, arranged 
by local hostesses. 

Thursday, May 
and vice-presidents 
clubs, 11 a. m. 


12—10 a. m—meeting for presidents 

(or their representatives) of state 
official business, election, etc. 1 p. m, 
luncheon, 3 p. m., recital by district winners of Empire 
District (voice, piano, violin); address: “Young Artists’ 
Contest,” Mrs. Sada Cowen, New York State chairman of 
contests. (Program under direction of Hortense d’Arblay, 
District President of N. F. M. C.) 8 P. M., address by 
George H. Gartlan, director of public school music of 
Greater New York, “Present Status of Public School 
Music;” Rochester School concert, Orchestra and Glee 
Clubs (under direction of Charles L. Miller, Supervisor of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y.) 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


SEASON 1921-1922 NOW BOOKING 
MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 
164 Madison Avenue 








New York 












The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 


James G. Huneker, when Musical Editor of the N. Y. 
World, said: “In all my years I have never heard such a 
rich, resonant, big voice.” 














Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“He knows how to do, what is popularly called putting a 
song across,”—-New York Evening Mail. 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 
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“A voice of gold, a personality of compelling magnetism and a charm of portraiture 


MUSICAL COURIER 


that is beyond compare” writes a reviewer about 


ANNA CASE 


whose second tour of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest has been an 
unprecedented success, before great audiences everywhere. 


Anna Case's Masterly Singing and 
Personal Charm Captivate 
Large Audience 


(Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Friday, February 
11, 1921.) 


By EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG. 


Whether she elects to sing an aria from an 
immortal. opera, or a daring little encore of no 
musical consequence, Anna Case’s power to 
sway an audience is unfailing. Last evening at 
Meany Hall, the famous soprano’s electric per- 
sonality and voice of big, dramatic quality, won 
her a popular triumph such as only artists of 
high rank can ever hope to attain. . . . The 
throng enjoyed every phrase of every song on 
Miss Case’s program and was insistent for 
more. 

Miss Case literally charms. She is impressive ; 
she possesses an acute sense of dramatic values. 





ARTIST DEVELOPS DEEPER EMOTION- 
ALISM, WHICH SURPRISES AND 
DELIGHTS MOST ARDENT 
ADMIRERS. 

(Los Angeles Examiner, Sunday, March 13.) 
By FLORENCE LAWRENCE. 


Anna Case brought a new quality to her sing- 
ing yesterday when she appeared before a mati- 
nee audience which crowded the Auditorium. 

Not content to shine as a lyric artist, with 
crystalline voice and unusually charming per- 
sonality, Miss Case has broadened and developed 
her art with surprising results. With deeper 
emotionalism, a sympathetic timbre which sur- 
prised and delighted even her most ardent ad- 
mirers, and richer tone coloring, she showed 
herself yesterday as one of the most interest- 
ing artists of the year. 


LIMPID TONES OF ANNA 
CASE CHARM HEARERS 


SONG ENTHUSIASTS AT COLUMBIA 
ENJOY WELL PRESENTED NUMBERS. 


(San Francisco Chronicle, Monday, February 
21, 1921.) 
By RAY C. BROWN. 

Anna Case attracted a large audience of song 
enthusiasts to the Columbia Theater yesterday 
afternoon and rewarded them with a score of 
charmingly presented numbers. Among re- 
citalists she is one cf the most skillful of tonal 
painters in her particular genre. 


ANNA CASE DELIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 
WITH AFTERNOON OF SONG 


Francisco Call and Post, February 
21, 1921.) 

Anna Case gave a song recital yesterday af- 
ternoon at the Columbia Theater and regret 
that she is not to give a second recital must be 
general today among those who had the good 
fortune to hear her. Ht was an audience of 
flattering proportions and a tribute to the im- 
pression made by the gifted young American 
soprano in her previous appearances here. 


(San 





© Strauss-Peyton 


ANNA CASE CHARMS HER AUDIENCE HERE 


BEAUTIFUL SINGER POSSESSES VOICE AND PERSONALITY 
UNEXCELLED. 


(Fort Worth Record, March 29.) 


A voice of gold, a personality of compelling magnetism, and a charm 
of portraiture that is beyond compare, are the ties with which this 
beautiful and gifted singer binds her listeners so closely to her in admira 
tion that they are loath to leave when the last sound of her beautiful 
voice, and the last smile of her radiant face has faded away. 
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ANNA CASE GIVEN RECEPTION 
SUCH AS ONLY SHE HAS WON 


TACOMA AUDIENCE EVINCES ALMOST 
INSATIABLE DEMAND FOR HER 
SINGING. 


(Tacoma Daily Ledger, Friday, February 
18, 1921.) 
By KATHERINE HUNT, 

Anna ‘Case left a lasting impression on her 
audience at the Tacoma Theater last evening® 
an impression which will always bring to mind 
a picture of the graceful beauty of the famous 
soprano as well as the glorious tones of het 
greatest gift—her voice Miss Case 


would yet 


Even if 
did not possess that golden voice she 
be a most charming woman, but the voice, to 
gether with her personality, make her irre- 
sistible. 

It is doubtful if any artist who has ever ap 
peared. in Tacoma, unless it was the first time 
Miss Case appeared here two years ago, re 


ceived such a reception as she did last evening 


MISS ANNA CASE IS GREETED 
BY PACKED HOUSE 


DISPLAYS VOICE OF VELVETY QUALITY 
IN PROGRAM OF UNUSUAL VARIETY. 


(Spokane Spokesman-Review, Hebruary 


9, 1921.) 
The diva was in splendid voice, and its in 


finite capacity for expression found full scope 


in a program which had wide variety Her 


beautiful legato, founded on remarkable breath 
control, was never more in evidence than in the 


three opening numbers, whose apparent sim 


plicity mark the acme of the classic composer's 
art. The sequence of sentiment culminated in 
Handel's “Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me 

followed by the “Girometta” of Sibella, a com 


plete contrast in its captivating gayety and 


playful humor 


ANNA CASE AS SOLOIST GIVEN OVA- 
TION FOR HER ARTISTIC SINGING. 


(Oregon Sunday Journal, Portland, Feb. 13.) 


The tall, graceful and handsome prima donna 
gave two groups and the dashing waltz song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” and com 


pletely captivated the audience, for which sh 


had to respond with several extra numbers 
Her voice is large and of remarkable clarity 
and lends itself delightfully to coloratura pas 


sages as those scored in the Gounod aria 


In the last group Miss Case had to repeat 
“Nightwind” by Farley, and “Rain” by Cur 
ran, and then give four extra numbers and 
bow acknowledgment of the applau ilmost 


times innumerable 








Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PAUL 


OCHANSKI 


VIOLINIST 


CONQUERS 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 





WASHINGTON’S MUSICAL PUBLIC 


PROCLAIM SUPREME ARTIST! 


CRITICAL JUDGMENT CONFIRMS 
LONDON AND NEW YORK OPINION 


WASHINGTON STAR, APRIL 2 


Paul Kochanski a Genius 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violin genius, astonished 
ind thrilled an audience which filled the National | 
| Theater yesterday afternoon to hear the last of 
| the ten star concert series of this season 

Mr. Kochanski, who has been in this country lit 
tle more than a month, came with modest advance | 


trumpeting, and the music lovers and connoisseurs | 


were startled at his complete mastery of the violin 
his great, rich tone, and a technic so dazzling, | 
so clean, that it weuld be difficult to name his 
superior He is in the class of the greatest violin 
ists He is young, dignified to the degree almost | 
of stateliness, with a paramount respect for and 
love of his art, and he is without mannerisms 

The opening number was the Vivaldi “Concerto | 
in A Minor,” arranged by Nachez, which he played 
with a majestic breadth of tone—vigorous, rich and 
clear His second number was a group of three | 
hort compositions arranged by Kreisler, The first, | 
a Gluck melodie, he played delightfully, bringing | 
out its quaint, classic beauty, But it was not until | 
he had played the two others, Franceeur’s “Sicil 
liano et Rigoudon,” and Pugnani’s ‘“Praeludium 
et Allegro,” that his astonished hearers realized 
they were listening to an artist of superb ac 
complishment His technic in pianissimo is won 
derfully beautiful and his trill has not been sur 
passed, even if equaled, in the memory of the 
present gener ition 

Vhat he accomplished yesterday in harmonics | 
and staceatos have seemed almost beyond the range 
of the possibilities, He made exquisite trills and 
| roulades where scores of good violinists can 
| scarcely make a tone Enthusiasm knew almost | 
it 
i 
r 


10 bounds, bravos and stamping of feet predom 
nating, but the young artist did not break the 
ontinuity of the program with encores 


Steinway Piano 


For Terms and Dates Apply to 


GEORGE ENGLES, AEOLIAN BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EUGENIA OLGANOFF THINKS IT’S FUN TO 
“GET UP IN THE AIR”—IN AN AEROPLANE 





Singer Tries Her Luck as an Aviatrice and Likes It—In Brief Interview She Also Admits to Having Studied Other Arts 
in Addition to Singing—Yiddish Song Her Favorite 


LGANOFF! Sounds as though she might be a 
Russian! In that case, perhaps I'll get some in- 
teresting information or views on the political 

situation in that poor country. At any, rate, she'll be 
charming! Russians always are! I wonder how Jong she’s 
been in the States !” 

But all idea of getting any ideas on, the Russian situa- 
tion were quickly dispelled, for Eugenia Olganoff is not 
a Russian. She is an American—not ‘by adoption—but 
by birth. But at least one anticipation was realized, for 


she was thoroughly charming and quite ready to express 
interesting views on .various subjects, albeit they were not 
political. 

“I'm feeling just like one great big question: mark,” I 
said somewhat apologetically, 


“so please, Mme. Olganoff, 









EUGENIA 
(Above) Mme. 





do forgive me if I ask you just one question after 
another.” 

Her merry laugh and the twinkle in her eye assured 
me that there was nothing to fear, and so thus encouraged 
I plunged boldly ahead. 

Stupents’ Days. 

“I was born in Richmond, Va.,” she responded in answer 
to my query as to whether she might not have been born 
in Russia. Indeed, her speaking voice had betrayed ac- 
quaintance with the Sunny South before she made this 
affirmation. “But for several years past I have called 
Philadelphia my home. There I studied with Charles 
Marshall, the tenor who scored such a tremendous success 
with the Chicago Opera Association this season. 

“He is a splendid teacher,” she went on, “having in an 
unusual measure the ability to transmit to his pupil that 
which he has attained by dint of hard work himself. I 
have also appeared in opera and concert with Mr. Marshall. 
Just now I am studying ‘Samson and Delilah’ and 
‘Carmen.’ ” 

This naturally led to a question as to Mme. Olganoff’s 
repertory, which includes “Gioconda,” . “Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria Rustieana,” “Faust” and “Rigoletto.” 

She has also made many appearances in concert, where 
she has won much success; as witness, a Philadelphia critic 
who declared that “she proved in her first number that 
she was an artist of the first rank. Her second aria, from 
‘Carmen,’ was exquisitely rendered. She has rare person- 
ality and charm, and a most pleasing stage presence. 

Her Favorite Sona. 

While on the subject of concerts, we naturally drifted 
to the matter of songs. 

‘Have you any special favorite?’ I asked 

“That is a hard question to answer, but perhaps I 
might indicate the ‘Eli, Eli,’ which I sing in Yiddish. I 
love the plaintive note with its yearning tenderness. And 
do you know, I have had trouble convincing some people 
that I am not Jewish, for they seemed to think one must 
be in order to sing this song for pure love of it and be 
able to put so much of the racially characteristic minor note 
in it.” 

And then the talk drifted to hats and furbelows, dear 
to the feminine heart, but scarcely interesting to the 
masculine. And after the manner of the usual interview, 
we finally came to the subject of that which, after music, 
of course, was the most interesting occupation—in other 
words, her hobby. 

It is quite true that many people laugh and say that 


OLGANOFF 
Olganoff entering her car in Phila 
delphia to go to the flying field. 
noff and Charles Marshall at Valley Forge. 
A brave and hardy pilot she. 


hobbies do not amount to much. But after all, are they 
not a very real indication of character. The knowledge 
of a person’s hobby will very often give an entirely differ- 
ent+picture of that person than the one which is most 
familiar to the public. It therefore came as a surprise to 
learn that Mme. Olganoff’s was aviation. 


A_ REAL. AVIATRICE. 
“Aviation!” I exclaimed, “Don’t tell me you are lucky 
enough to have gone up frequently !” 


Setter than that,” she responded gaily, “I have taken 
lessons in the art of soaring to the heavens, so that while 





I may not be a soprano, 
I can go higher than any 
soprano just the same.” 

This time, the writer 
could not keep from 
showing her envy of 
such a lucky mortal and 
demanded to be told just 
how it happened, for 
while one often reads 
of this or that operatic 
star making a flight, it 
is always in the role of 
passenger. 

“Oh, there was noth- 
ing remarkable about 
it,’ Mme. Olganoff re- 
turned modestly. “I vis- 
ited the flying field of 
the Philadelphia Aero- 
Service Corporation one 
day and was so pleased 
with the flying methods 
and general instruction 
that I impulsively en- 
rolled as a student be- 
fore I got over being 
thrilled at the idea. | 
had a dandy instructor 
in Lieutenant Allison 
and thoroughly enjoyed 
the experience.” 

“Perhaps some day 
you'll be willing to take 
a chance to go for a ride with me,” she added as we arose, 
“but please don’t let your readers think | am an altogether 
flighty young woman because I have allowed you to know 
this dark secret.’ Mm. RF. 


Philharmonic ital Its Seat Sale 


The Philharmonic Society has extended the time of its 
sale of seats for the exclusive convenience of National Sym- 
phony subscribers to cover a period of three weeks. ‘This 
sale is for the Philharmonic series to be given next season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg and Artur Bodanzky, on ten Tuesday 
evenings and two Sunday afternoons. At the conclusion 
of the three weeks and previous to the opening of the box 
office to the general public, present subscribers to the Metro- 
politan Opera and the Philharmonic concerts will have the 
privilege of selecting locations. 

The soloists who will appear at the Philharmonic concerts 
next season include Fritz Kreisler, Paul Kochanski, Alex- 
ander Schmuller and Erika Morini, violinists; and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Harold Bauer, John Powell and Percy 
Grainger, pianists. Other announcements of assisting artists 
will be made later. 





“OFF STAGE.” 
(Left) Mme. Olga- 
(Right) 


Thirteenth Transcontinental Tour for Sousa 


Besides his extensive program repertory, Sousa carries 
over forty encores, and his great band of eighty-five musi- 
cians, seventy of whom have been with him for ten years or 
more, are required to be so familiar with both repertory 
and encores that they can play them all without requiring 
the use of their written or printed music. Few if any other 
bands or orchestras have brought routine to so high and 
sustained a degree of perfection. Sousa’s Band is now 
making ready for its thirteenth transcontinental tour and 
the twenty-ninth season as an org anization. After the three 
weeks” Christmas engagement in San Francisco next De- 
cember, Sousa and his band will head for Cuba and Mexico 
for an eventful tour. 


‘Russian Symphony Concert April 26 


Through an error the date of the appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Modest Altschuler conductor and Piastro-Borisoff, 
Russian violinist, and William Miller, tenor, as_ soloists, 
was stated as Saturday evening, April 30. The date should 
have been announced as Tuesday evening, April 26 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


FROM 


USH CONSERVATORY 


Summer Session—1921 


THREE TERMS: 


Ten Weeks, May 23—July 30 Eight Weeks, June 6—July 30 
Five Weeks, June 27—July 30 


ANU ALAN 


AT 


President Kenneth M. Bradley announces the exclusive and permanent 
teaching engagements of L 


ee MM nT 


the world-famous Baritone and Vocal Teacher, Officer of the Academie de France 
BOZA OUMIROFF and endorsed by Mary Garden, General Director of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 


JAN CHIAPUSSO Most Renowned Piano Virtuoso from The Hague. ' 
BRUNO ESBJORN The Great Scandinavian Violinist. E 
CECILE DE HORVATH. Distinguished American Pianist and favorite pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
| ELLA SPRAVKA Eminent Bohemian Pianist. = 























MASTER SCHOOL FREE 


EDGAR A. NELSON, Dean 








Instruction will be given under the above mentioned artists in the Master Classes to qualified 
Bush Conservatory students. Application blank furnished on request and must be filed 
before June Ist. 


NORMAL COURSES —sciiooi mesic. “expression 


EDGAR BRAZELTON, Dean begin June 27th 





Intensive Course of five weeks consists of 20 hours Methods, Material and Technic, 15 hours Harmony ) Complete Normal Course 


and Theory, 10 hours Ear-training and Sight-reading, 10 hours Interpretation, Lectures on Musical History, 
Pedagogy, Round Table, Demonstration of Children’s work, ete. Weekly recitals by worla-renowned artists \ $25 00 
and artist students. » 





BUSH CONSERVATORY IS THE ONLY LARGE CONSERVATORY IN CHICAGO MAINTAINING 
EXTENSIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES FOR BOTH WOMEN AND MEN AND WITH EXCLUSIVE 
USE OF ITS OWN BUILDINGS. The buildings are beautifully equipped, the meals first-class and practise 
pianos in students rooms. RATES FOR ROOM AND BOARD REDUCED. $9.00 per week and up. 













Dormitory application for Summer Term should be made AT ONCE, accompanied by three letters of recommendation. 
Write for Catalog and SUMMER BULLETIN. State course of study and whether Summer or Fall enrollment. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 122, 1921. 




















Address: M. O. JONES, Registrar, 839 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Dohnanyi-Brock 


Hangarian Pianist and American 


Miss Brock’s Charm 


Eleanor Brock possesses a deli- 
cate charm that fits admirably into 
the exquisite beauty and ease of a 
genuine coloratura voice. Youth 
and a finished art are rare in com- 
bination. The voice holds, it is true, 
a certain immaturity, but that is 
from youth alone, which adds a re- 
freshing something. 

5 Runs, trills, delicat , all 
= come freely from this singer with 
| the greatest ease and smoothness 
and with that rare thing in the col- Beauty of 
oratura voice, sweetness that is gen- i 
tle. That was the first surprise in Voice “3 
the voice of Galli-Curci, and this = 
quality in Miss Brock makes the 
comparison inevitable. 

Her aria from “Dinorah,"’ with 
the flute-like finale was given with 
lovely cadence and absolute purity 
in execution. Her top voice is 
sweet, her range great, while she 
sings a lyric passage with musical 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark" 

most delightfully 
“Solveig's Lied” of 


strain. 


Ta 


Delicate 


Charm 


igi hetliva hes) 
Ua a oD 


led 


Pacha cin nite 





Exquisite 


presen 


Musical 
Feeling 


0 eB: 


. feeling. 
= of Bishop was 
given, while her 
Grieg brought 
Her diction is also an asset in this 
young American who is surely go- 
: ing toward that goal of the singer, 
* the Metropolitan. As a final encore 
©. Miss Brock sang the 
4 Folk Song” with its coloratura work 


AUT AOLASOO AY GLNRLH 


Perfect 
Diction 





a plaintive 


“Norwegian 


as Jenny Lind gave it. 
Unannounced, also, was Umberto 


su 







Martucci, who accompanied Miss 
Brock. 
“Here is an artist.” 


of Miss Brock was 
handled with sympathy yet mastery. 





Of him one says at once, = 





His support =| 





creative art 







Imperishable source of music of 





the artists also provided one ac- 





companiment for Miss Brock, who 







sang the lovely “Little Damozel” of 






Novello to the accompaniment of 





the Ampico. In this she was, ap- 





parently, as free in her runs and 
trills and as much at ease as if her 
buman accompanist had been with 
— her. Together the singer and the 







Ampico brought out the character 
© and the color in this music that has 
& a touch of the French bergerette. 


Fall Tour Now Booking 


Exclusive Management 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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Washington Times, April 7, 1921. _ 
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Soprano Inaugurate Series = 
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A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT HARDING 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. “bell: 


myself. 


Opinion on that point. 


support of such a thesis. 


good msic. 


Mr. Artur M. Abell, 
1726 Que Street, N. We, 
Washington, D. C. 





What you have written to me about the 
effort to develop interest in and taste for good 
misic in Washington, and, indeed, throughout the 
Nation, has very mich appealed to me, perhaps in 
part because I have been a very little of an amateur 
I know it has been said that arts have not 
always been so moh favored under republican as 
monarchic forms of government, but I think a 
fair survey will justify a very frank difference of 
Surely, the encouragement 
of the arts in Greece and in France under the 
institutions of democracy can hardly be cited in 


of our own and the other American republics I think 
justifies the opinion that artistic taste and interest 
my quite as well flourish under the popular as under 
the monarchistic establishment. 


At any rate, I very mh sympathise with 
their effort, such as you suggest, for the betterment 
of taste and the expansion of popular interest in 
You have my best wishes for the success 
of your efforts in that direction. 


Very truly yours, 


Vizaraf 0 


April 6, 1921. 


Lixewise, the history 








The accompanying facsimile is that of a letter from President Harding to Arthur M. Abell, for- 


merly European representative of the Musical Courier. 
great significance cannot be overlooked by American musicians and music lovers. 


The document speaks for itself, but its 
It means that 


for the first time the White House has an occupant, a Chief Executive, who does not hesitate to rec- 
ognize music as one of the fundamental essentials of national culture, ambition and enterprise. It 
remains for President Harding and his Administration to turn his ideal expressions into practical 
deeds, and the Musical Courier is deeply hopeful that such will be the case. 





Hadley and Herbert for Stadium Concerts 


Plans for the annual summer season of concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York, are already well under way. 
There will be an orchestra of about eighty men, selected 
from the various New York symphonic orchestras. The 
season will last for a minimum of six weeks, and will be 
continued for a longer period if the interest seems to war- 
rant. Henry Hadley, associate conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and Victor Herbert, former conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, will share the musical 
direction, while the management will be in the hands of 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. As 
in former years, the concerts will be under the auspices of 
the Music League of the People’s Institute. Adolph Lewi- 
sohn will be chairman of the executive committee, while 
Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer will be at the head of the 
general committee, with Louise de Cravioto as vice-chair- 
man. ee a ee 
Althouse Returns from Triumphant Tour 


Paul Althouse, tenor, is back in New York after the 
most successful tour of his career. His route took him 
from coast to coast. Leaving New York in January, some 
of the states in which Mr. Althouse sang were Montana, 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, California, Texas, 
Arkansas, Florida, Nebraska, New York, Michigan and 
Ohio. Among the more important cities he has sung in 
have been Spokane, Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, San Antonio, Little Rock, Miami, Tampa, Lin- 
coln and Detroit. Everywhere Mr. Althouse appeared he 
met with the unqualified success that is deservedly his, 
which is not remarkable, as there is something about the 
“honest to American” appeal of this sterling tenor that 
makes itself felt wherever he sings, and is confirmed by 
the way his audiences and the critics receive him. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating”—and each season 
Paul Althouse is setting a harder record for himself to 
break i in the number of engagements and reéngagements he 
is A age upon to fill. 

Mr. Althouse will only be in New York a short time be- 
fore a round of the important spring music festivals will 


call him away again. On April 20 he sang in Waterbury; 
on the 21st and 22d he will be soloist at the Fitchburg 
Festival; from there he goes to the Spartanburg Festival, 
then to the Greensboro Festival, Kalamazoo Festival and 
the Springfield Festival, to say nothing of recital dates in 
places en route. 

Already Mr. Althouse has been booked for many dates 
next season that, from all present indications, will keep 
him away from New York even for a more protracted 
time than this year. Not long ago he was quoted in an 
interview as saying: “Home’s a nice place, but I’m never 
there!”—which is certainly going to hold good for this 
singer next season. 


Marinus de Jong Sails for Europe 
Marinus de Jong, the talented Belgian pianist, who gave 
a most successful New York recital and made an extended 
tour of America this season under the management of 
Radoux’s Musical Bureau, sailed for Belgium last week 
on the Rochambeau, via Havre. 





Haensel & Jones in New Quarters 
Haensel & Jones, the well known managerial firm, which 
has been located for the last ten years on the fifteenth 
floor of Aeolian Hall, has moved to its new and larger 
offices on the twelfth floor of this same building. The new 
suite is No. 1214-15. 


Modest Altechuler to Start Tour 


On April 26, the Russian Symphony Orchestra, with Mod- 
est Altschuler, well known conductor of this organization 
for many years and who is specializing in teaching talented 
singers the art of Russian song interpretation, will start for 
a southern tour giving twenty concerts. 


William Thorner, Jr., Passes On 


Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner have the sympathy of their 
many friends in the loss of their infant son, William, Jr., 
aged about six months. 
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Four Eminent Pianists of 


eAmerica, Italy, Poland and ‘Russia 
— eAdded to the Impressive List of 


Exclusive DUO-ART —W/rtists 





Busoni 








Schelling 









f | ‘RNEST Schelling, Ferruccio Busoni, Ignace Friedman and Vladimir de 


Pachmann—these comprise the brilliant quartet, newly added to the fore- 

most international pianists now recording exclusively for the Duo-Art. 
“Why do I endorse the Duo-Art? Why is the Duo-Art supreme?” asks Ernest 
Schelling, the distinguished American pianist-composer in his testimonial to this 
great reproducing-piano, “Because the Duo-Art ts the mirror of the artist’s soul.” 


What Busoni, de Pachmann and Friedman Think of the Duo-Art 


“The playing of the Duo-Art reproduces my exact performance in every respect. | con 
sider it a really great artistic achievement,” writes Ferruccio Busoni—the noted Italian pianist 
composer, 

“It is impossible to clothe in suitable words my profound astonishment and high admiration 
for the wonderful performances of the Duo-Art. In its perfect reproduction it is beyond com- 
parison,” says Ignace Friedman, the renowned Polish pianist. 

“IT am sure that such wonderful fidelity of reproduction is the supreme power of communi 
cation from the artist to the musical world, present and future,” is the opinion of Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Russia’s celebrated pianist. 

These enthusiastic tributes to the Duo-Art have a distinct value, coming from such discrim 
inating musicians, representative of the best pianistic artistry of America, Italy, Poland and Russia. 

With the addition of these newcomers of rare musical endowment to the Duo-Art roster of 
exclusive artists, that impressive list now includes the majority of the greatest pianists in the 


world today. 





ARTISTS NOW RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE DUO-ARI 


Serge Prokofieff 


Erno Rapee 


Augusta Cottlow Josef Hofmann 


Oliver Denton 


Clarence Adler 
Carolyn Cone Baldwin 
Harold Bauer 
Carolyn Beebe 
Ernesto Berumen 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Magdeleine Brard 
Winifred Byrd 
Coenraad V. Bos 


Edwin Hughes 


Maurice Dumesnil Ernest Hutcheson Rosita Renard 


Arthur Friedheim Alberto Jonas Rudolph Reuter 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Cyril Scott 


Ernest Schelling 


Ignaz Friedman Frank La Forge 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Rudolph Ganz 


Heinrich Gebhard 


Alexander Lambert 
Ethel Leginska 
Paquita Madriguera Robert E. Schmitz 
Arthur Shattuck 


Eleanor Spencer 


Aurelio Giorni Guiomar Novaes 
Katharine Goodson 
Percy Grainger 
Henry Hadley 
Harold Henry 


Ferruccio Busoni Vladimir De Pachmann 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
John Alden Carpenter 


Alfred Cortot 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Vocalion, The Greater Phonograph 


Charles Gilbert »pross 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
\lbert Wolff 


Ignace Paderewski 
Selim Palmgren 
John Powell 













De Pachmann 
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LONDON 


PARIS MADRID SYDNEY 


MELBOURNE 
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FACTS * FANG 


A Series of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 
Is Number Eight, and Is Entitled 


A Tenor’s Impression of Smart Society. 


By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 














AVID PUHLMAN is a young Polish tenor pos- else, to talk about himself and his art. I snlatite however, 
D sessed with an ambition to shine before American say that he has a good voice, which he pore eee 4 anc 
audiences, and, incidentally, to gather up some dol- is, in addition, a fair musician. David Puh a ge 
lars in the attempt. He is rather a queer looking individual method of expressing himself that is aes, ~ a ~ 
of a type that baffles, when it comes to an accurate de- guage, naive and original, — ma o 4 g e a 
scription, He tries to impress one with his great impor- _ breath. I met him the other night in : ie mee Fran 
tance in the musical world, and likes, above everything Metropolitan Opera House during a per ormance yf I- 
drea Chenier,” and he exclaimed, all at once, swaying his 
fat head from side to side to indicate a grogginess that 
we do not often see, now that the Volstead law is in oper- 
ation: : 

“Qi, Oi, you should have been last night to dot party! 
Dot was some party”—his accent was very strong on the 
word “some.” “Yes,” he hurried along importantly, “die 
lady vot vas die host iss a member of dot four hundred ve 
hear so much about already. Yes? She calls me by die 
telephone und invites me und as I knows dot she vants 
me because she thinks I sing for nothings if I accepts at 
once, I tells to her dot I have a engagement vot pays me 
big money. Dot vas not so, but I says it because she 
vants me to sing for nothings und in this way I have al- 
ways a—a—how you say?—a—come—oh, yes, a comeback. 
So after dot she sends for David her oitemobile die next 


















r — evening und I goes. To her house I meets with such as 

% Mrs. Charles George Van Duzenberry, Mrs. James Gou- 

%, veneur Smythe und Mrs. E. Z. Marks. All this vemens 

“Rar s)} are in fine New York society. Und,” with a long sigh and 
mare ? roll of the eyes, “die diamonts vot I sees dot night. Now 
sympathy vould you believe me vhen I told you dot der vas one 
in his voice.” OA, yoman mit big bunches of dem on her chest, like grapes,” 
Brooklyn Daily giving his puffed out shirt front a stunning blow,’ “big 


bunches, I tells to you, but she had, ach, such a face. I 
guess she vas trying to see how much paint she could get 
on all to once. Vhen she smiles at little David— gercrack 
does der paint. She had mit her a husband vot looks like 
a pencil. So up and down ag _ mona "~ it ae 

; i like der vas nothings inside. ell, I guess he don’t carec 
M enegement HAENSEL & JONES, Acchen Hel, Now ne much for musik. I think he likes better der—der— 
booze !” 


Eagle. 























KLAMROTH STUDIOS 


ARTIST PUPILS 


RUANO BOGISLAV - Soprano fi itttal tour New York Wort, ant “ane: 1 wes 
ADELE PARKHURST on Soprano Agta ges . . . vocal skill. . . grace and charm, 
MARION MAY - - Contralto Mate 3 proton ne Nive Verk Boenng aed" “* 
NANCY VAN KIRK @ Mezzo Warmth and richness of tone . . . quaint charm.—New 


York Evening Post. 


VICTOR GOLIBART - Tenor Voice of beautiful quality and style-—New York Globe. 
Genuine tenor of good range. . . . Graceful stirring effect. 


BRUCE CAMPBELL = -_ = Tenor “Wesere Evening News. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


VAIL’S GATE, NEW YORK 


For Further Particulars, Address A. F. WEMPLE, Sec’y, 124 E. 39 St., New York 

















SUE HARVARD 


of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


“AIDA” 


“Won a triumph all her own, in her singing of 
the Priestess. Not often has this part been so 
splendidly done, in fact, and seldom indeed is heard 
a voice of such lovely soprano quality, full and 
clear and brilliant. It is to be hoped that the 
Metropolitan will not deny this young singer an 
opportunity to distinguish herself in more impor- 
thant roles.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Made the Priestess music a really important 
part. Her voice is fine enough for a much more 
conspicuous display.”—Philadelphia Record. 





Management 


gt eet BR LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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“Booze?” I stammered. F 

“Booze, yes,” he grinned. “Lots of it der vas. Soon I 
sees every one sneaking in a little door in a corner of der 
dining room. Und I vondered for why? After I had 
mein songs sang, die voman mit die big bunches of dia- 
monts—vell, her man—I mean her husband—he is pulling 
at my coat tails so hard once dot I almost gets myself 
mad, I looks him in der face and he vinks und vispers: 
‘Have one on me, vill you, Samson?’ 

“*Vot you mean, Samson?’ I says, insulted like. 

“‘No offense, ol top,’ he says to me, ‘I only thought you 
might like a little tea.’ 

“*Tea?’ I cries, my blood burning; ‘vat j 

“Rut his vife, die voman mit die diamonts like grapes, 
comes up und says: 

“*He means viskey und sooda,’ Mister Puhlman,’ 

“ ‘Ooh,’ I answers, ‘could I escort you der also?’ 

“She shook her head ‘Yes’ und ve follows der crowd. 
Ach Himmel, vot a sight. Yes. You say Noo York is 
dry. No, no, not in dot house vhere I sees before me a 
regular ol fashioned American bar yet. One, two, dree 
dozen, one hundred kinds of bottles. Und two big (vot you 
call them?) bartenders was pouring out drinks. Dey could 
not yet keep up mit der calls. It was so heavy. Die 
vomens vas just like die mens. Laughing, drinking und 
feeling good. Later vhen der orchestra plays, dey begins 
to dance. Oi, Oi, such dances!” 

“Do you dance, David?” I asked, having a mental pic- 
ture of him tripping the light fantastic. 

“Not much,” he replied, “but vell enough to balance 
mein partner und valk on mein own feet. Dot is more 
than many of dem done. Every time ve go by der bar, I 
notices two mens, big, strong und husky ones, helping 
demselves always. Dey never leaves der bar. Dey had 
such a durst. I ask von Mrs. Van Duzenberry who vas 
dey und she just laughs und squeezes mein arm und says: 

“*You dear goose. How funny. Did you not know dot 
dey are detective mens to vatch der jewels?’ I vas flab- 
bergusted. Vouldn’t you think she trusted her guests bet- 
ter? So, believe me, after dot I vatched mein watch very 
closely der rest of dot evening. Und I vent out every 
now und den to see for meinself if mein fur coat und silk 
hat vas all right yet! 

“Und imagine another thing. Full detective mens vot 
dey uses for to chase burgulars. Ha, ha, dot struck me 
also funny. Ach,” he sobered quickly, “you know vot? 
If I goes to much parties like dot one, I became a Bol- 
shevik! Dos peoples like very much mein singing, but 
dey do not vant to pay me. Dey think it is enough to 
meet mit der rich friends, eat of der food und drink der 
booze. Und vhen dey do agree to pay me for singing I 
must go by die court every once in a vhile to get mein 
money. Oi, my, but dey are hard pay! Now, vhen one 
lady says: 

“Mister Puhlman, vill you come to sing for me too?’ 
I says, ‘I must have mein check in advance first. If 
she is insulted, I can dot not help. I cannot for nothings 
go on looking at ol, ugly vomens mit bunches of diamonts 
on their chests, und staying up so late, till six in der morn- 
ing. Dot is not so good for mein voice. At eight I wakes 
up mit der voice of a bass, und der big head. Yes? At 
nine, der phone rings und one of die yvomens mit der dia- 
monts asks how I vas sleeping. Ach, Gott, it is not der life 
for a Puhlman. But vait yet a moment, until I tell to you 
another thing, before I go I feel dot I like to take home a 
bottle mit me, und 4 

“And don’t tell me they wouldn’t give you one!” I 
laughed. : 

“Gif me one!” he echoed in disgust, as he started to 
move on; “before I vent I goes to see if 1 can sneak a 
bottle und I find dey didn’t left any. Der bottles vas all 
emptied.” 


Theater Assembly Choral 


What might be considered almost an “All-American con 
cert” was given by the Theater Assembly Choral, Mrs. J. 
Christopher Marks president, at the Hotel Astor, April 5. 
Of the fifteen numbers heard only five were by European 
composers. The Choral, under the direction of Dr. J, 
Christopher Marks, sang various works by modern com- 
posers, of which the present writer heard MacDowell, 
Woodman, and Molloy excerpts. In these the expression 
of “To a Wild Rose,” the big climax in “A Happy Sleep,” 
and the firm body of tone of the singers, all this was admir- 
ably controlled through Dr. Marks’ definite beat. The or- 
gan, played by Richard Keys Biggs, aided throughout the 
evening. 

Cora Tracey-Goeppel, contralto, a singer of a large and 
colorful voice, coupled with clean enunciation, pleased every- 
one. Charles Schilsky played a violin solo so well that he 
was encored and Harry M. Gilbert had the arduous duty 
of accompanist. The ballroom was crowded. ; 


Pavlowa to Return in October 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, after filling their 
summer engagements in London and Paris, will return 
to America for a second and farewell tour in October. 
The tour will open in the New England States, after which 
the company comes to New York for a two weeks’ engage 
ment in the Manhattan Opera House, beginning October 31. 
While in Europe, Mme. Pavlowa will begin rehearsals on 
five new ballets which she has in preparation for the Ameri- 
can performances. The scenery and costumes for these bal 
lets are being designed by Boris Anisfeld. Besides these new 
ballets, Mme. Pavlowa will add a number of original di- 
vertissements to her repertory. 


Daniel Artist to Appear in “Sweethearts” 


Ruth Peter, the talented pupil of Edna Bishop Daniel, 
will have the leading role, that of Sylvia, in Victor Her- 
bert’s “Sweethearts” when it is produced by‘The Washing- 
tonians” in Washington, D. C., within the next month or 
so. Miss Peter is well suited to the part vocally, and it 
gives her an opportunity for strong dramatic effects. It 
will be remembered that the young singer recently scored a 
success as Germaine in “The Chimes of Normandy.” 


Elsie Baker Records “Mammy Dear” 


Elsie Baker has made a record of Frank H. Grey’s 
“Mammy Dear” for the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Manager i 
and : 
Bos Yay 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate Mgr. © ~ 
. . . . . & 
take pleasure in presenting the following artists in 
concerts, recitals and lecture recitals for the season 
of 1921-1922: 
L 
. ELLEN BEACH YAW 
l 
Coloratura Soprano 
l 
> 
TED SHAWN MARGUERITA SYLVA 
American Man Dancer Mezzo Soprano 
LYDIA LYNDGREN is 
: apy ANTONIO ROCCA 
Dramatic Soprano . 
Dramatic Tenor 
; FRANKLIN CANNON 
The distinguished pianist (GEORGIELLA LAY 
> 
: ANNA THOMPSON and Pianist, in lecture recitals t 
EARL MEEKER 
: Pianist and baritone, in ANDRE POLAH 
, TED SHAWN joint recitals Belgian Violinist ELLEN BEACH YAW 
y 
c 
t I ‘ 
: Ted Shawn is the pioneer among American man dancers. He is unique, Ellen Beach Yaw, the great coloratura soprano, is now extending and re 
B . newing her sensational triumphs throughout the entire country. ‘Mme. 
> incomparable—a serious artist, a superb dancer. His Dance Church Ser- P ’ 
f is : Yaw stands alone. . . exquisite pianissimo. . rich warmth of voice." 
‘ vice is now added to the romantic, barbaric and pictorial dances. “One Sahin. Cink Sue Feaenal 
t genkey naar atime A mpi ho og Hypa ene “Mme. Yaw’s high tones are strong, sure and effortiess. In a song of her 
> pe 9a aa ifted hist toa M P ite oe Be 8 ern e aye ee : own composition, ‘The Skylark,’ she introduces bird notes and trills show- 
r tan. Pai “eaubr v9 a re oe BR CHAGRES (S Sayee: ANS aH ing her astonishing range. ... A group of modern lyrics was sung with 
I 9 leah it er reee eee oe sympathy and charm.”—Yakima, Washington, Morning Herald 
} 
4 
f FRANKLIN CANNON, distinguished American ANN THOMPSON, pianist, and EARL MEEKER, 
pianist, whose “sympathetic singing tone” which Philip baritone, in joint recitals. Miss Thompson is “an artist 
. . 4 . acrinat: are ality’ le iy re thile 
Hale praised in the Boston Herald, has brought him the of fascinating personality” (Los Angeles Express), while \ 
most marked critical appreciation, as well as the enthusi- Mr. Meeker “has a vibrant and well-controlled voice 
t asm of his audiences on his transcontinental concert tours. which he uses to fine dramatic effect” (Los Angeles 
; limes ). 
1 LYDIA LYNDGREN, a “Swedish nightingale” who GEORGIELLA LAY, whose interpretive piano 
a sings as well in English, French, Italian and Spanish, has recitals constitute a unique entertainment. The Toronto 
I sung here with the Chicago Opera. “One of the most World declares that ““Miss Lay possesses marvelous ex 
magnetic and beautiful stars known to the stage. Superb ecution and reminds one in style very much of Joseffy,” 
> voice, lovely quality, rare intelligence.” — Musicat while the Denver News calls her “one of the finest pian 
: CouRIER. ists that ever visited our city.” 
“His voice is a crystal without a flaw,” said a 
Paris journal of ANTONIO ROCCA, leading 
) ’ 
tenor of the Opéra Comique and other leading 
. Italian and French companies, whose American 
operatic engagement has been secured by the Chi- 
1 . . ° ° 
: cago Opera Company. Chosen to create the princi- 
pal role of “The Jewels of the Madonna” and 
, starred in Paris, Nice, Marseilles, Milan and else- 
. . , « 
* where in such operas as “Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Lakme,” “Tosca,” “Manon,” etc., M. Rocca comes 
to America with an unsurpassed European record. 
ec He is a concert artist of charm and distinction, and 
' a notable addition to both the operatic and concert 
' . . 
4 stage in America. 
a 
y 
For available dates, season of 1921- 
1922, for any of these artists, 
address 
" 
1 HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
; = 
x GABRIELLE ELLIOT, 
| Associate Manager 
é 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 
. 
‘ MARGUERITA SYLVA ANDRE POLAH 
’ Marguerita Sylva has been hailed by European and American critics as André Polah, the Belgian violinist, is a pupil of Ysaye and a splendid con- 
“ the greatest living exponent of the role of Carmen, and she carries her cert artist in his own right. Summer of 1921 on tour in joint recitals with 
* dramatic charm into her concert work. Cyril Scott through England, France and Belgium. 
r “MR. POLAH belongs by every right of musicianship to the chosen few 
t “Imagine the great voice of Bernhardt set to the music of Puccini and who stand out from the swollen flood of the season's violinists."”’"-New York 
t thus reconstruct the magnificent impression Sylva made.’’—Comedien, Paris. Sun, 
a “The possessor of a magnificent voice, she makes one fairly glow with “Gave a brilliant performance, in technical proficiency and opulently beau- 
emotion.’”’——-News, Canton, Ohio. tiful tone.”—Boston Herald. 
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Anyone anxious for a little exercise in pronuncia- 
tion can tackle the name of the new Hungarian 
baritone who is to sing at the Metropolitan a few 
times next season— Lajos Rozsa. 


. 


The Metropolitan Opera Compaay officially denies 
the story, printed in a Sunday paper, that Tito 
Schipa, tenor, would join its forces next season. 
To the best of our belief, Schipa is already signed 
with the Chicago Opera, with which he has scored 
so many signal successes in the last two seasons. 


>. 


Everybody knows John McCormack, the singer, 
but not so many know him as John McCormack, 


the art collector, A report from London says 
that John recently added to his collection two 
paintings, Romney’s “The Clavering Children,” 


and Gainsborough’s “Duchess of Grafton,” as well 
as Houdon’s bust of Marie Antoinette, the whole 
$tanding him in the neat sum of about £17,000. 


It is a coincidence that the pair of concerts which 
Vincent d’Indy will conduct at Carnegie Hall next 
season as guest of the New Y ork Symphony 
Orchestra will take place on December 1 and 2, 
¢xactly sixteen years to the day after the first pair 
of concerts which he conducted on his first visit 
here. These were concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and took place on December 1 and 2, 1905, 


Unfortunately, the duties of Albert Wolff, French 
conductor at the Metropolitan, in connection with 
his acceptance of the post of first conductor of the 
Opera Comique, Paris, will only permit him to be 
here for two months next season, during which 
time he will stage Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.” The 
French repertory for the balance of the season will 
be led by, Louis Hasselmans, already known here 
through his connection with the Society of Ancient 
Instruments and as a conductor for the Chicago 
Opera. 
3 : 


| Everyone will be glad to hear that L. E. Behymer, 


o California impresario, is recovering rapidly from 
is recent very severe illness, which put him in a 
hospit al and made his family and friends fearsome 
fér several weeks. His managerial activities were 
conducted from his bedside, and under his aegis the 
Chicago Opera opened in Los Angeles with ati 
advance sale of $75,000. Following that engage- 
ment, Behymer presents Kubelik, the New York 
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Philharmonic, and the Bolm Ballet. The tour of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles for five 
weeks through the West and Northwest is booked 
solidly, and augurs a big triumph for its pyre, 
conductor, and manager. 





oy 


It looks as if somebody had elected Walter 
Damrosch as America’s official European conductor, 
There was his long trip last year with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and now it is announced that 
he is to conduct American compositions at one of 
the orchestral concerts that will be given during the 
conference of the British Musical Society, to be held 
in London the middle of June. 


Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza tells. us the wel- 
come news that he is to revive Mozart at the Metro- 
politan toward the close of next season. “Cosi fan 
Tutte”—an entire novelty for the Metropolitan—is 
the work chosen, and it will be given as nearly as 
possible in the style of Mozart’s own time. A 
smaller stage opening will be made inside of the 
Metropolitan’s great proscenium and the orchestra 
reduced to about forty pieces. Bodanzky will con- 
duct. We wonder if he ever heard Mottl’s ideal 
productions at Munich? They are worth modeling 
after. 

Choral singing is as backward in France as it is 
in America, or even more so, judging by reports in 
the French papers regarding efforts now being made 
to stimulate it by introducing the teaching of choral 
singing in the public schools. We always assume 
that Europe is far ahead of us in everything artistic, 
but it seems that, in the matter of choral singing, 
and especially in the matter of school music instruc- 
tion, we are not far behind France. It is even 
possible that, including our foreign population from 
Northern Europe, our choral activity in this country 
is greater than that of France. The seriousness of 
the situation in France becomes manifest from the 
fact that it has been taken up for consideration by 
the Ministry of Arts. 





o-—— 


“Comoedia,” the Parisian dramatic and. musical 
daily, offers, in association with the Municipal 
Casino and Opera at Nice, to French composers, 
two prizes for grand operas. The first is 10,000 
francs; the second, 6,000 francs. The winning 
works will be given at the Nice opera during the 
coming season. It is interesting to note that there 
are practically no restrictions. Any number of acts 
are permitted, and the opera may be three hours 
long. Operas are to be handed in to the judges not 
later than May 31, which indicates that only those 
are expected to compete who have works already 
practically completed, or at least well under way. 
No “written to order” works like Parker’s prize 
winners are wanted. That is as it should be, and 
it would be well if our prize givers would in future 
bear the terms of this competition in mind. 


Puccini beat Verdi by a short neck in the annual 
Metropolitan Handicap this season, the former’s 
operas having achieved twenty-six performances to 
the latter’s twenty-five. Opera against | opera, 
‘Bohéme” and “Aida” ran a dead heat, both scoring 
nine performances. Wagner, however, looks like a 
dark horse for next season. This year, with only 
three entries (“Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” and “Parsi- 
fal’) against five for Verdi and four for Puccini, 
he finished the season a very respectable third, turn- 
ing in a total of seventeen: performances, though 
closely pressed by Leoncavallo, who came in fourth 
with thirteen performances, for only two entries, 
seven “Zaza’s” and an even half-dozen “Pagliacci’s.” 
All of which merely proves. that the illness of Caruso 
caused a general shake-up in the repertory. 


Oo —— 





According to Le Monde Musical, of Paris, the 
famous Stradivarius violin known as the “Kreutzer” 
has been sold to some rich American musical ama- 
teur. Who is it? The price is said to have been 
somewhat over 200,000 francs, about $14,000 at 
present exchange, by no means an unreasonable 
figure-for so famous an instrument, which was voted 
the finest specimen of Italian manufacture in the 
world in a contest held several years ago by Le 
Monde Musical. Kreutzer, immortalized through 
the famous-sonata, bought it in 1795 and left it to 
his pupil, Joseph Lambert Massart. In 1896, after 
the death of Massart, it was sold at auction to Louis 
Doyen for 36,000 francs—not quite $7,000 in those 
days. It has been -played upon at one time or 
another by Wieniawski, Berthelier, Albert Geloso, 
Alfred Brun, Ysaye,-Marsick, Thibaud, and Hayot, 
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all of whom are said to have declared it “incom- 
parable.” 

a Cae 

Just as the Musicat Courter goes to press it is 
learned that the Paderewski Fund for American 
Composers will again offer two prizes this year— 
$1,000 for a symphony and $500 for a piece of 
chamber music, either for strings alone or for piano 
or other solo instrument with strings. Final date 
for the submission of manuscripts is September 30. 
Full details will be published in next week’s MusicaL 


CouRIER, 
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Frederick H. Haywood appears to have solved 
the problem which has long been a puzzle in music 
education, that of teaching voice effectively in class. 
We notice that the Wilder School of Music, at 
Burlington, Vt., has no less than 107 pupils studying 
Mr. Haywood’s “Universal Song,” divided into four 
classes. If the course attracts 107 students in a 
city the size of Burlington, it is interesting to think 
what the possibilities are as it is gradually introduced 
into larger cities. 

a Caen 

One hears that the Metropolitan, highly pleased 
with its experiment in introducing a South American 
Indian Chief baritone, Caupolican, is on the track 
of an Eskimo tenor. Although they are of such 
diverse race, those who know claim that the two 
aborigines aboriginated from practically the same 
stem. That is to say, the Eskimo will be no more 
nor no less an Eskimo than Caupolican is an Indian, 


—- — 
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We are not to have the pleasure of hearing that 
splendid artist, Guiomar Novaes, next season, for 
the charming young Brazilian pianist is to stay at 
home for the laudable purpose of getting married. 
Our very best wishes in advance. It took Miss 
Novaes but a few months to win recognition when 
she came here three seasons ago, and she occupies 
a unique niche in the American musical world. 
May she come back to us in the fall of 1922. 

Senter: Pestle 


This is “Music Week.” It is also “Be Kind to 
Your Animals Week,” instituted by the Prevention 
of Cruelty, etc. Is it possible, perchance, forsooth, 
that there is meant to be a connection between the 
two? Are we musicians to be kind to the other 
two-legged animals by yowling and mauling less 
persistently and less vigorously? Are we to inflict 
our professional ravings more circumspectly upon 
the suffering world? The juxtaposition and syn- 
chronization of the two weeks seemeth like a gentle 
hint. Let us sing softly! 


& 
»— 
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The best-known choir in the United States came 
to New York the other day to sing here by special 
invitation, and went away again feeling, according 
to reports that reach us, as if it had not been treated 
with even common courtesy. Incidentally, the 
president of this choir was the man who was paying 
for the deficit of the festival where it was invited 
to sing, which makes one wonder all the more. We 
are not surprised, however, for we had our own 
experience with the lack of courtesy shown by the 
management of that festival, Why the job was 
taken out of the hands of George Engles, who made 
such a conspicuous success of the first festival last 
year, is still a mystery. 

When an artist steps into an especially bright 
beam of the spotlight—as Eddy Brown did a short 
time ago with his secret marriage—one hears all 
sorts of biographical tales. For instance, somebody 
assured us that his entire musical education abroad 
was obtained through the generosity of a wealthy 
Indianapolis man. Mr. Brown himself would be 
the first to give credit where it is due, and to 
acknowledge that it was solely the support of his 
parents which enabled him to remain with the best 
teachers in Europe for so long and to prepare him- 
self for the successful career he has since enjoyed. 


_ ®——.. 


tdwin Grasse, excellent violinist and proficient 
organist, is slowly but surely becoming known as a 
composer. Blind, he yet accomplishes vastly more 
than many who have all of their natural senses 
intact. A blind man’s composing is necessarily done 
by dictating every note, measure by measure, to one 
who has the skill to transcribe it. His compositions 
for violin, including “Waves at Play,” are much 
heard; his organ works are eminently successful, 
and his own violin and organ playing is that of the 
scholarly musician. His talent is unmistakable, and 
he should receive every encouragement, for the sake 
of America’s music. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


M. B. H. never overlooks an opening. He holds 
forth as follows: “You say that Willem Mengel- 
berg is authoritative and his interpretations sound 
like musical law. In the Rabbinical sense? If so, 
I would call him Twillem Mengelberg—and if you 
don’t know what I mean, ask any well-versed 
Hebrew.” 

ere 

Written especially for “Variationettes,” by E. 

Dorset, of Camden, N. J.: 
SONG. 


Betimes there was a bitter apothegm 
Regarding tailors; and its burden ran 
To swear it took no less than nine of them 

To make a single man. 


But nowhere was it writ within the sun, 

When tailors (like ourselves) must serve the mob, 
It requisitioned any more than one 

To make a single job. 


Today the billboard and the magazine, 

The plugger and the broadsheet, work us wrong; 
It takes four men, with half a brain between, 

To write one shabby song. 


Three feet, one yard—eight furlongs to the mile; 
And four times nine? By plain arithmetic’s 
Recount, to yield a canticle worth while 
Would cost us thirty-six. 
Rn Re 
. P. F. gives us this for our luminous column: 
“Why don’t orchestral conductors follow the idea 
of George M. Cohan’s famous song, and always 
‘send ’em away smiling’? It appears to me to be 
wrong for the baton wielders to wind up their 
programs with a heavy, serious number that pos- 
sibly may be even depressing. Theodore Thomas 
often ended his symphony concerts with a Strauss 
waltz. Anything wrong with the Strauss waltzes ? 
Brahms, Wagner, Liszt and Tausig liked ‘em. 
Everybody likes ’em. Why the banishment from 
orchestral concert programs when all the pianists 
play them in transcriptional arrangements ?” 
enRe*, 

In connection with the foregoing, we chance upon 
the Chicago Orchestra program for last week, which 
did not have a Strauss waltz, but at least it did a 
clever thing in giving the soloist the last place, as 
follows: Smetana’s “Libussa” overture, Mahler’s 
seventh symphony, and Bruch’s fantasie for violin 
and orchestra. 

nRre 

Why is applause? Is it a compliment to the per- 
former, the composer, or the expression of pleasure 
derived with indifference as to its source? The 
thought troubled us at a moving-picture theater not 
long ago. When the end of the film came, several 
persons applauded. We were somewhat taken aback 
to think that there are persons so naive. Maybe 
the same sort of applauders constitute a large part 
of the noise makers at concerts and operas. [Even 
the applause for a film portrait of Theodore Roose- 
velt puzzled us. We remember when the movie 
face of Roosevelt used to be hissed. Pictures of 
Foch and Lloyd George receive applause, and those 
of the Russian or German leaders are jeered at. 
It seems almost as though demonstrations at public 
performances are not so much in order to express 
the sentiments of the individual as for the purpose 
of impressing those sentiments upon others. Often- 
times applause is mere defiance, and again it is only 
politeness. Or sheepish imitation. The occasions 
when an audience bursts into real, spontaneous, 
rapturous and uncontrollable applause, are few and 
far between—the boasts of artists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 





eRe, 

The Capitol Theater, a moving-picture house, has 
captured Perey Grainger for Music Week, and that 
splendid pianist and picturesque composer 1s ap- 
pearing there this week in person. The applause he 
is receiving somewhat undermines what we wrote 
a moment ago. 

ad 

Captioning the item “The Texas Touch,” the New 
York Evening Post prints this: 

“Opera This Year Branded as Best” headlines the Dallas 
News concerning the recent visit to that high spirited city 
of the Chicago Opera troupe. It should have been a stock 


company. 


nere*e 

A New York piano teacher who is not over-fond 
of infant prodigies, and positively dislikes their 
parents, was visited the other day by a proud female 
parent who dragged her tiny four-year-old girl off- 
spring before the musician and made him listen to 


the infantile pianism and the maternal boasts. 
“What can you do for her?” the woman wound up. 
“TI don’t know,” said the teacher, “whether to spank 
her or give her a bottle.” 

neReR 

Beethoven had no sense of humor, even though 
he did write a piano rondo, “On the Loss of a 
Farthing,” and a song elegy, “On the Death of a 
Poodle.” 

nRe 

Commenting on the fact that the voice has traveled 
from Catalina Island to Cuba (5,700 miles), Charles 
1.. Wagner remarks: “That’s nothing. John Mc- 
Cormack’s voice traveled from New York to New 
Zealand, and, what’s more, John was with it.” 

mzReR 

“Deception” is the name of the moving picture 
at the Rivoli this week, and its subject is Anne 
Boleyn. Suggestion to the orchestral director: 
Why not include in the illustrative music Edward 
German’s “Henry VIII” dances? 

nRne 

The deflation of Wagner practically is at an end 
and soon he will reach a state of normalcy, as 
President Harding might say. 

zReR,R 

By the way, our President is putting himself on 
record in letters as an ardent friend and patron of 
music. This should be the moment for the National 
Conservatory suporters to march on Washington. 

RRe 

Shakespeare was wrong when he wrote his strata- 
gems-and-spoils lines about music. Opera singers 
live in an atmosphere of stratagems and spoils, On 
the other hand, some cynics say that opera singers 
have no music in their souls. 

Ree 

The Indian paragraph in last week’s “Variation- 
ettes” should have read: 

“James Stillman, headliner in the public prints, 
goes to the Opera occasionally, and it is said that his 
favorite works are ‘Natoma’ and ‘Shanewis,’ and 
the singer he prefers is Chief Coupolican.” 

eRe 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 13, 1921. 
My Dear Mr. Liesiine: 

I am trying with the assistance of some of the women 
pianists at present active in the musical life in America to 
raise a fund to help the two daughters of Clara and Robert 
Schumann who are facing the necessity of selling their 
house and parting with their belongings. We find that 
we are greatly handicapped by an announcement which I 
believe appeared in the Musicat, Courter, as well as in 
other publications to the effect that a fund had been raised 
for them and closed, because a sufficient amount had been 
received. According to a close friend of the Schumann 
sisters only one thousand ($1,000) dollars, representing 
the contributions of both America and England, was sent 
to them, and this is not enough to relieve their wants. I 
= a part of a letter from some one who knows them 
well: 

“They are still very, very poor. Unless something really 
tangible is done the cozy, simple little house where Frau- 
lein Marie has lived for fifteen or more years must be sold, 
and she and her sister Eugenia—working as much as she 
can—will be homeless, and worse. A little over $1,000 
was sent them from England and America together. I 
wish to help them from want, and so am writing to you, 
etc. 

I will appreciate it if you will publish this letter in order 
to correct the erroneous impression that a large fund has 
already been collected for them. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
OLGA SAMAROFF, 
eRe 

Is the Beethoven Association weakening? At its 
concert last Tuesday the program had only one work 
by Beethoven. 

eRe 

Rumor has it that at the Metropolitan’s honorary 
performance for the Prince of Monaco tomorrow 
night, April 22, the gambling scenes from “Manon” 
and “Traviata” are to be most tactfully left off the 
program, and the proposal of one enthusiastic direc- 
tor to set up roulette tables in the lobbies during the 
intermissions was squelched by a large vote. 

eRe 

“Tf artists would cease to shriek, the public would 
love to hear them,” is the Herald (April 17) opinion 
of W. J. Henderson. As the Metropolitan is packed 
to the doors every evening, how can Mr. Henderson 
prove his point ? 

nme 

Last week was the week for marrying pianists. 
D’Annunzio did it, and so did Gompers, the labor 
leader. In the case of the latter, not more than 
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21,294 comic paragraphists will say that his wife 
ought to be a great help to him in bringing about 
harmony between capital and labor, etc., etc. 


Dr. Frank Crane, of the New York Globe, says 
that two reasons why he prefers an automatic 
music instrument to the rendering by a living per- 
former are: (1) he can hear something he likes over 
and over again; (2) he does not have to utter, and 
listen to, the enthusiastic platitudes after a success- 
ful rendering at a concert. 

, Ld 
Dear Mr. Liesiinc: 

It may interest you to know that I have received a let- 
ter from Mme. Pavlowa in which she says: “Please 
receive my sincerest compliments in appreciation of your 
splendid organization and the excellent work of your rep- 
resentatives and the wonderful achievement of the publicity 
department. I thank you very much for the amiability and 
courtesy you have shown me personally and the courtesy 
towards my company.” 

You know it is always gratifying for a manager to have 
such appreciation from an artist. 

I have a letter also from Theodore Stier who conducted 
the performances of the Pavlowa Ballet. He says that he 
will “look back upon the season of 1920-21 under your 
management with great pleasure.” 

think you will agree with me that such expressions 
from artists to managers are an unusual act of courtesy, 
and I appreciate them highly. 
Sincerely yours, 


RenRe 

It was Katharine Spaeth, we believe, who, in a 
playful moment, invented the culinary school of 
musical criticism. A Boston Post writer follows it 
up by alluding to Selim Palmgren’s “Caprice Bar- 
bare” as fishbones and rum. (Prohibition agents, 
censors, and blue nosed, please observe.) 

- 

Pepito Arriola, erstwhile infant prodigy and pupil 
of Alberto Jonas, now has arrived at artistic matur- 
ity, and scored a big success the other day in Berlin. 
Have you ever noticed that, in spite of the general 
head wagging whenever a child musician pops up, 
nearly all such youngsters develop into excellent 
artists ? 


Fortune GALto, 


nre”e 
“Music for Everybody, and Everybody for 
Music,” is the fine motto of New York’s Music 
Week, and we wish it were true. 
mn ® 
It was Stendhal who discovered that love for 
music and love for concerts is not the same thing. 
nnre 
“Paris has barred the shimmy; it must be worse 
than we thought,” hazards a humorist of our ac- 
quaintance. 
RRre 
A horn player who operates his own motor car 
and plays in one of the symphony orchestras, 
produced a sour tone in a very rapid passage at 
rehearsal the other day. “What is that?” asked the 
conductor. “Just a blow-out,” answered the of- 
fender. “Your horn should be able to stand third 
speed,” was the baton wielder’s quick retort. The 
whole episode is vouched for by the tympani chauf- 
feur. 
eRe 
A new name for guarantors, those angels of 
music, is what H. T. Parker, of the Boston Tran- 
script, calls H. H. Flagler when he alludes to him 
as the “sustainer” of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 
ene 
And, by the way, considering Boston’s reputation 
(in fact, almost notoriety) for culture, was the late 
Mr. Higginson the only millionaire in that city who 
appreciated symphonic music sufficiently to “sustain” 
the B. S. O.? 
Ree 
All the Russias were represented at the Metro- 
politan last Saturday evening when Moussorgsky’s 
tearful opera of sin and sorrow had a revival for 
a single performance. A huge throng was present, 
recruited largely from the Ukraine, Bessarabia, 
Siberia, etc. Russians are tragic by nature, and 
the beautiful, black despair that pervades “Boris” 
brought forth vociferous enthusiasm from the rep 
resentatives of the land now ruled by Trotzky I. 
” 
Willy—‘‘What’s at the Opera on Friday ?” 
Nilly (looking in newspaper )—“Gala Bill.” 
Willy—‘“Who’s he ?” 
_ Leonarp Ligseine. 
; > 
You cannot stop them! Ben Davies, veteran 
English singer, came out of his retirement to sing 
at the Crystal Palace concerts on Good Friday and 
Easter. But, then, Ben is only a youth of sixty- 
four. The late Sir Charles Santley beats him by 
sixteen years, making his final professional appear- 
ance at the immature age of eighty. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BIG TOWN STUFF 


People who live in the great cities, cities of half a 
million or more inhabitants, are able to support 
musical endeavor in a way and with a largesse that 
is impossible to the music lovers in small towns or 
cities where anything in the way of a large perma- 
nent professional musical organization such as a 
symphony orchestra or opera would be an_ indi- 
vidual burden that would become irksome in the 
long run. What this problem means and how it 
presents itself to the music lover who is also a 
business man in a small city is presented with more 
than average clearness in the following letter: 

Will you be gracious enough to give me a few minutes of 
your time to present a problem in which probably we may 
both find a mutual interest? ] 

For some time past I have been identified with musical 
activities in this city of — Recently I have 
awakened to the realization that I have been guilty of loose 
and unscientific thinking in attempting to serve as chair- 
man of the music committee of the Rotary Club and also 
of the Association of Commerce, inasmuch as there has not 
been developed through these committees a codrdination of 
musical activities and interests; nor has there been worked 
out a plan of musical development looking well into the 
duture. In other words, our musical plans have never been 
projected beyond the period of four or five months at tne 
farthest. ; +m. 

Admittedly there is nothing scientific about such a course, 
and to one whose vocation has been that of civil engineering 
with music as an avocation, I am not satisfied longer to con 
tinue in the manner stated above. 

It occurs to me that civic musical development should pro 
ceed in’ an orderly manner; that there should be definite 
fundamentals upon which to build a structure of civic musi- 
cal art; that opportunity for the expression and enjoyment 
of the beautiful in music should be afforded everyone in the 
community; that it should be practical to choose ideals 
representing the highest in musical art and then to work 
toward them. And finally that all this should be applicable 
by variation in scale to both small and large communities. 
lo accomplish such a development of civic musical art there 
must be necessarily a given amount of plant and of endow- 
ment to perpetuate it. 

I should value most highly having you write me what 
your ideals of civic musical development are and in what 
sequence and manner you would have them evolve. What 
are the ideals for a city to strive for in musical accom- 
plishment? In forming your reply will you please indicate 
_the kind, amount and nature of plant you consider desirable 
most effectively to attain the above result? 

I am writing a similar letter and request to about a dozen 
men and women whose experiences and contacts have been 
rich in the broad field of musical art; the purpose of my 
inquiry is to formulate from the replies received a plan 
which we shall adopt for this city. ; : 

If you should care to have a draft of this composite plan 
1 shall be glad to send it to you in return for your willing- 
ness to assist me and my community in a solution of our 
problem. 

The town from which this letter comes has thirty 
thousand inhabitants, none of them of very great 
wealth, but quite a number of them listed in Brad- 
street as of moderate wealth—and no doubt a good 
many professional men who are not listed. Just 
an average town of thirty thousand, neither very 
rich nor very poor—not a millionaire resort or villa 
colony, not a factory town inhabited chiefly by 
foreigners, Just a plain American town. 

Some of us have lived in such a town and some 
of us have even struggled with a similar musical 
situation. And some of us, no doubt, have found 
it pretty hard sledding and have settled down in 
final discouragement to teaching our class of pupils, 
paying off the mortgage on the home and the install- 
ments on the piano and the automobile, and saving 
our strength and spare moments for reading or golf 
or the club or other healthy and hearty amusements. 

» For it is difficult to get the people in an American 
big town to get together and do things. If choral 
singing is proposed (except for a special occasion ) 
the choir directors and church wardens object. 
rhey know very well that singers will devote only 
one evening a week to rehearsals, and that the choir 
may find it difficult to compete with the choral 
society, 

It is a fact, however (or was a fact before.the 
war and the dry law tangled things up), that Ger- 
man and Swedish communities almost invariably 
had their singing societies. But then the people who 
sang in those singing societies were not society 
people. Class distinctions did not keep them apart. 
And they did like beer. 

As for orchestras or chamber music societies of 
amateurs, we all know very well that our people 
have not yet become sufficiently proficient on musical 
instruments to render such things possible even in 
big cities, to say nothing of big towns. 

In other words, reduced to a simple statemént of 
fact, amateur endeavor is precluded, except along 
certain special lines and upon certain special 
occasions. 

A comic opera for a charitable purpose is always 
possible at least once a year. So, also, is a minstrel 
show. Likewise a May Festival, with some music 
and a lot of pageantry, and beautiful costumes, 
school children, the united church choirs, and such 


attractions that all the countryside will drive in and 
make a real festival of it (especially for the retail 
merchant, who will love music if it adds to the 
length of his sales sheet). 

But does all of this answer the questions that our 
correspondent asks? Certainly not. All of this 
must be considered as merely setting the problem. 
All of it is merely negation. There is no construc- 
tive suggestion in it. And, frankly speaking, the 
writer does not see any constructive answer to the 
problem, not in the sort of American big town we 
have here described, except professionalism—that is 
to say, making the town sufficiently attractive to 
professionals that they will move in and settle down 
and accomplish things in their own way. 

An orchestra—at least a real symphony orchestra 

would be far beyond the resources of such a town, 
But it is always possible to get music teachers to 
come to your town who are artists as well as 
teachers. Teachers who merely teach and cannot 
or will not play are often very good teachers, but 
they are otherwise useless. They cannot make 
music. They often dare not even attempt an ordi- 
nary accompaniment. They are not the sort of 
people to organize chamber music societies or to 
give recitals either alone or with other instruments. 

And, after all, not merely knowing music but 
being able to make music is the first requisite of 
utility in such a town. We know nothing whatever 
of the resident musicians in this town. We have 
no idea how many theaters there are, how many 
dance halls, how many churches, or whether they 
employ first-rate union musicians and recital organ- 
ists or not. But we venture the guess that this 
town has very, very few really first-rate profes- 
sionals, for the simple reason that first-rate pro- 
fessionals hardly ever settle down in such a town. 

The root of the whole matter lies in that fact and 
in the reason of it. The reason is deplorable. It 
is simply that our American mothers and fathers 
do not believe that it is ordinarily necessary to have 
really high-class music teachers for their children 
unless the children are destined for a musical career. 
Nor do our American mothers and fathers take 
music seriously. They do not care whether the 
public schools give credits for music study or not, 
and they do not care whether or not their children 
practice. The life of the small town or big town 
music teacher is degrading and mortifying to a 
degree. They have to earn their living by teaching 
a thing that is very largely if not universally con- 
sidered useless, sometimes actually dangerous. (“For 
just think if my girl were to develop a talent and 
want to go on the stage!’”’) 

If a committee of leading citizens of a big town 
were to invite a number of real musicians—say, a 
string quartet and a solo pianist—to settle in the 
town, guaranteeing them a certain number of recital 
engagements, the status of these musicians would 
automatically be placed on a higher plane than the 
average big town teacher. Serious students would 
remain in town to study with these teachers, whereas 
at present serious students nearly always go away 
for study, either to the city or to Europe. These 
teachers could retain their connections with some 
city manager who would arrange for them occa- 
sional short tours which would satisfy their artistic 
ambitions and would uphold their status in their 
adopted residence as real recital artists—not merely 
“local” artists, for which there is felt, very unjustly, 
more or less universal contempt. The prophet is 
not appreciated in his own country, unless he goes 
away occasionally and proves that he is appreciated 
elsewhere. 

It is said that the musical public of New York 
or London or Paris—i. e., the public which attends 
recitals and concerts, the opera-going public not 
being included—numbers about fifty thousand. 
Fifty thousand in four or five million! The num- 
ber is not large, and if the same proportion were 
carried out in this small city we are talking about 
the musical public would be too small to reckon 
with. But the same proportion is not carried out. 
There is not the same number of poor and illiterate, 
and there is what the big city has not—public opinion. 

Public opinion is an important factor in such 
matters. In big towns everybody knows what 
everybody else is doing. Prohibition, which evi- 
dently cannot be enforced in the big cities, is en- 
forced by public opinion in the big towns (if the 
population is American). And public opinion will 
put over a musical program and keep it going if it 
is properly worked up in advance, and if the pro- 
gram itself is sufficiently attractive. Public opinion 
has, before this, established musical “courses” in all 
sorts of towns and small cities, so that a certain 
number of real artists visit these towns each year, 
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and the citizen who refuses to subscribe is con- 
sidered unpatriotic. 

But these courses of visiting artists do not make 
a town musical. Yet the town that does not support 
them is unmusical. This sounds like a contradiction 
but is not. For the town that tried to live on its own 
home-made art would soon get into a rut. Every 
town, to be properly established musically, should 
have its own excellent artists who would give con- 
certs and be the visiting artists in other towns, and 
it should receive and patronize visiting artists as 
well. ‘That is the reason that the above plan is sug- 
gested. For the resident artists would be supported 
very largely by teaching, and there would remain 
plenty of money to engage visiting artists, so ‘hat 
the town would gain and not lose by the importation 
of resident recital artists. 

Under this regime, too, it would very soon be 
discovered that the amateur art life of the town 
would take on a rapid growth. Musicians really 
proficient in their art always take satisfaction in 
the promotion of the art life in any community 
where they live. Amateur choral societies, orches- 
tras, chamber music organizations, school music of 
all sorts, school credits for outside music, spring 
and summer festivals, and the like, would prosper 
and multiply, for the reason that these efficient 
musicians would see their own interest and their 
own satisfaction in such endeavor. 

For all this they would need a hall. That is 
always a stumbling block. It is the hardest thing 
in the world to get business men to subscribe money 
for a thing that will not pay and lies entirely outside 
of their usual line of endeavor. Yet a hall is neces- 
sary. And it must be a hall so designed as to have 
an elastic seating capacity ; a recital hall seating about 
a thousand, a balcony which can be entirely shut off 
which will seat another thousand. ‘The hall must be 
oblong with no dome and no quirks and corners 
which ruin acoustics. It can also be designed with 
one-story extensions on two sides, lit from above 
with skylights, where exhibits of pictures and other 
art works can be held. It must be chartered only 
for social uses—that is, music, art exhibits, club 
meetings, dances, etc. No moving pictures. If 
pictures are permitted they will pay so well that 
the original use of the hall will soon be lost sight of. 
The writer has actually seen these things happen, 
and knows whereof he speaks. 

This seems to answer our correspondent’s query. 
Summed up, it simply amounts to the advice to use 
experts. If you were going to manufacture shoes 
you would import experts in the shoe line to take 
charge; as you are going to manufacture music you 
will find it best to import experts in music to run 
things for you. In either case you would have to 
furnish a guarantee or its equivalent. 

But there is one other matter which must be 
touched upon. That is the sentimentalism that 
always creeps into this sort of endeavor, the em- 
ployment of friends, not. because they are worthy 
but because they are friends, the support by sub- 
scription of some local “genius,” generally a little 
girl or a young lady whose talent is so small that 
she could never hope to compete with real pro- 
fessionals. 

Make it a business proposition pure and simple. 
And, you men, don’t lie back and say “you know 
nothing about music” and so wash your hands of 
responsibility. The business side of music is a 
business just like any other business. You run the 
business of your churches, you run the business of 
your schools, and music, as a means of spiritual 
uplift, comes next in order of importance. So con- 
duct it as that sort of a business, a business in which 
there is no profit but soul profit, and you cannot 
go wrong. v; F. 

a -@Q 
OPERA AND THEN SOME 


Now that our New York Metropolitan Opera is 
closing its doors for the season, it is interesting to 
note that the Paris Opera, Opera Comique, Theatre 
des Champs Elysees, Gaite Lyrique, to say nothing 
of some smaller houses that give occasional opera, 
are going full blast, the Opera with “Antar,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Faust,” “Siegfried,” etc. ; 
the Opera Comique with “Lakmé,” “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Sappho,” “Mignon,” “Werther,” etc. ; 
“Tristan” at the Theatre des Champs Elysees, and 
at the Gaite Lyrique, “Nelly,” “La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” and “Miss Helyett.” The Trianon Lyrique 
is giving ““Mam’selle Nitouche,” and there are, of 
course, a whole series of comic operas and musical 
comedies such as one sees on Broadway, only more 
so. Is it that the French love grand opera more 
than we do; that a city about half the size of New 
York can support so much more opera? Or are 
we merely suffering from the tradition that “the 
season” must end in April? 
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Only fifty years ago foreign music was introduced in 
Japan, and although it could hardly be understood by the 
Japanese, as it differs so widely from the weird sounds 
produced on their own samisens and kotos and flutes, it was 
thought fashionable, well-mannered, modern to go and listen 
to it, to study it and learn to 
play one or other of the strange 
imported instruments. 

In Tokyo the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Music was established, 
and the best teachers, mostly 
German professors, were en- 
gaged to instruct. Even during 
the recent war, when it was 
made impossible for most Ger- 
mans to do any business, when 
sO many were deported from 
Japan, the music teachers were 
left in peace and quietly went 
on with their work. At the 
Sunday afternoon concerts, 
generally given in the Academy 
by masters and pupils, there 
was perhaps less German music 
played during those years than 
before, but it is said that once, 
when the Empress was present 
at a concert, Her Majesty com- 
plained about the absence of 
German composers on the pro- 
gram. 

“Your Majesty,” 
swer, “we are at war 
Germany.” 

The Empress repied: “I know 
that, but I did not know that we 
were fighting German music.” 

After this incident the Jap- 
anese were broad-minded enough never again to confuse 
politics and art. 

It is astonishing to watch the results the music teachers 
have so far obtained with their pupils. Often in the Acad- 
emy I have admired a chorus of well trained 
voices—male and female—a clever pianist or 
violinist; and it is also astonishing to watch 
the Japanese audiences, to see how perfectly 
absorbed they are, following the most difficult 
foreign compositions. We often argued about 
the question, whether they keep so quiet with 
their always controlled emotionless features 
because they just like the sounds and are 
lulled asleep by them, enjoying nothing but a 
pleasant sensation, or whether they really un- 
derstand the composer’s ideas, follow the 
melodies and harmonics, criticise the interpre- 
tation. Artists who played for them told me 
that they like these quiet audiences, from 
which never a sound is heard except now and 
then the turning of pages when they follow 
the score; they told me that by the sponta- 
neous outbursts of applause they can tell 
whether the audience has appreciated some 
exceptionally fine rendering. 

During the war, especially after the revolu- 
tion in Russia, so many musicians came to 
Japan, who in normal times would never have 
dreamt of coming here. For ten years we 
had hardly enjoyed any other music than what 
the gramophone could offer us, the Victor 
records being the only link between us and 


was the an- 
with 





the musical civilized world. 
Then came Piastro and Mirovitch, the ex- 
cellent violinist and the clever pianist. They 


had toured Java and Sumatra with great suc- 
cess, and Mr. Strok brought them over to 
China and Japan. They had success, but it 
was not overwhelming. Their audiences were 
appreciative and enthusiastic, but they did not fill the large 
concertrooms sufficiently. Perhaps their playing was too 
difficult and too classical for the Japanese; and the foreign- 
ers here would rather listen to a mediocre talent belonging 
to society than to a great artist whose fame they have not 
heard of. 

The first who really won the hearts of the Japanese was 
Bogumil Sykora, the cello player. Czech by birth, he had 
been educated in Russia, and studied music unde, Klengel 
at Leipsic. Such playing had never before beén heard in 
Japan. He seemed a magician when he touched his instru- 
ment; his unsurpassed technic made his audiences gasp and 
marvel, but his heartfelt tones, that made his cello speak 
and sing and moan like a human voice, made them weep. 

Sykora was the first foreign musician in Japan who played 
for full houses everywhere. He was the first who traveled 
all through Japan, who never minded the lack of comfort in 
small Japanese inns, never minded the lack of foreign food, 
never minded the exhausting heat in summer, or the ap- 
palling coldness in winter when he had to play in unheated 
halls ; he was always ready to answer the innumerable ques- 
tions of the Japanese, always ready to forgive them their 
obtrusiveness and absurd hero-worship; and he played and 
played, and always played with inspiration. He was the first 
who taught many Japanese who had never before been to a 
foreign concert, to like music. He was the first to be in- 
vited by societies all over Japan to play for them against 
a certain guarantee -d sum, and—although he possessed noth- 
ing at that time—he was always found willing to play for 
the benefit of war victims, even poorer than himself. 

He did not make his: name and fame at once. After 
having toured Japan in 1918, he came back in the spring of 
1920, in the meantime having visited the Dutch East Indies, 
Siam, the Philippines. In Manila he was fortunate in find- 
ing an exceptionally fine old cello which he considers to 
be a genuine Stradivarius. Sykora’s second tour through 
Japan was a triumph from beginning to end. In large 
towns like Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, where hardly any for- 


Sykora and his accompanist photographed 


eigners live, he was repeatedly invited to play for audiences 
of 2,000, in packed houses, where even the standing room 
would be fully occupied; in Tokyo he had to give several 
concerts in the Academy of Music, where not only all stand- 
ing room would be occupied, but where students would sit 





Members of the Royal family on their way to a private concert given by Sykora. 


on the high windowsills, risking their lives. He would be in- 
vited to play for the universities in enormous halls that hold 
an audience of almost three thousand; and even in Yoko 
hama it was possible for him to fill the Gaiety, a theater 





with one of their 
audiences, this particular one numbering 3,000. 


many 


for foreigners, having a seating capacity of six hundred. 

Sykora had the good chance of being liked by Marquis 
Tokugawa, who became one of his most ardent admirers. 
Tokugawa is a descendant of 
the famous family of the for- 
mer Shoguns, who ruled Ja- 
pan. He lives in Tokyo and 
loves nothing more than for- 
eign music. He built his own 
concertroom near his home, 
with a library of music at- 
tached to it. This concertroom 
is a real beauty, and the con- 


certs given there, only for 
guests, are the best that can 
be had in Japan. 

When in November, 1920, 


an organ, specially ordered and 
made for the Marquis in Eng- 
land, was installed in this con- 
certroom, Tokugawa gave a 
musical festival lasting three 
days, and he invited his friend 
Sykora—who was in Manila 
then—to assist in the programs 
of those three days. 

Of course Sykora became 
the hero of the festival. The 
first evening there was an en- 
tirely Japanese audience, 
amongst which were no less 
than thirty-five princes and 
princesses of Imperial blood, 
who—as Marquis Tokugawa 
told me, are never allowed to 
visit public concerts like ordi- 
nary mortals do, and who A part of the 
were happy to seize this op- 


large 


audience 
Society of Yokohoma on June 


23 


portunity of hearing first-class music. The next day Sy- 
kora was the recipient of two boxes of Imperial cakes, 
which are not very tasteful to foreigners, it is true, but 
which were so beautifully decorated with Imperial crests 
and crests of the Tokugawa family, that he had them pho 
tographed. This was, however, not the only gift Sykora 
received. Tokugawa presented him with a sum that may 
indeed be called princely. On the second evening of the 
festival the members of the Foreign Embassies and Lega 


Japanese of 
lokugawas ; 


tions were invited, together with a quantity of 
high rank, and some personal friends of the 
for the third evening entrance tickets had been promised to 
all those who applied for them during the day, and the 
consequence was that ~ building was almost ruined by the 
crowd that wanted to be admitted, so that the police had 
to interfere. This was a situation which seldom if ever had 
been duplicated before 


From the moment Sykora had arrived in Japan he again 
received a number of invitations to give concerts, although 
his last tour had only taken place six months before. And 


again he began a series of concerts which were a triumph 
from beginning to end. His accompanist this time was Mrs 
Wilma Hillberg, a Swedish pianist, who proved capable of 
following Sykora in his most extravagant moods, who 
also in her solos showed that she is a pianist of exceptional 


charm. 


and 


In three months they gave thirty-five concerts, with 
an enormous Variety ot numbers, ranging trom the 
most classical to the most modern. Even in Yokohama, 
famous for being so very unmusical, as the international 
crowd of foreigners feel much more for jazz and the fox 
trot than for art, it was possible to give a series of three 
concerts—one with a classical, one with a romantic, one 


with a Russian program 
For the Japanese almost all the numbers of Sykora’s pro 


grams were new And for us, foreigners, who are not very 
much spoilt here, a great many items were unknown. His 
music gave us inexpressible delight He left Japan for 
America on February 19, where no doubt he will also become 
just as popular a favorite with all who hear him in this 
country 

And now other musicians are coming to Japan, artists 
like Mischa Elman, Schumann-Heink, possibly also Caruso, 
all brought here by Mr. Strok 

Sykora has opened the door for them. Mischa Elman is 
the first to enter. 

And there is a new country—with fifty million peopl 
ready to receive those who have toured Europe and America 
over and over again, ready to listen and appreciate, ready 
to pay liberally for their art. Elman is having full houses 

everywhere, although admittance for his con 
certs is higher than ever before in Japan 
Who will come next? 


Two New Silberta Compositions 
Rhea Silberta, the American com 
poser, who is fast forging her way to the fore, 
introduced two delightful compositions 
recently to a gathering of experts Among 
them were Edwin Franko Goldman, conduc 

tor of the Columbia Univ 
Arthur Hackett, the American tenor 
charming wife; Roger de Bruyn 

York manager, and Mrs. d 
great many others. The re 
the compositions are: “Cinnamon (¢ 
“Coffee Cake.” And thes« 
mend them to all music lovers and pe 


N. Y. S. F. Forum, April 25 
The forum of New 
State Music Clubs will be 
at the Hotel on Monday 
noon, April 25, 3 o'clock, under the dire« 
tion of Hortense D’Arblay, chairman of the 
extension department of the State Federation, 
and president of the Empire District of the 

National Federation 

The guests of honor will be Maud Morgan, 
Yvonne De Tréville, John C. Freund, Charles 
Lee Tracy, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, Irene 
Berge and Walter Hampden 


young 


hew 


ersity Concerts; 

and his 
the New 
Bruyn, and a 
names ot 
ake” and 
experts can recom 
simists 


pective 


York 
held 


alter 


next must the 
Federation of 


Pennsylvania 


enthusiastic 


An interesting musical program has been 

arranged and there will be several short ad 

dresses appropriate to the occasion and to the work 

of the Federation. There will also be an informal recep 
tion. 





that attended Sykora’s concert before the Keio Wajne 


3d, 1920. 
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Schumann Club 


At its concert in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 
11, the Schumann Club, Percy Rector Stephens, conductor, 
produced the composition which won the Schumann Club 


prize in its 1920 international competition, “Fantasy on a Rus- 
sian Folk Song,” by Samuel Richard Gaines. It turned out 
to be an exceedingly effective and interesting work, Mr 
Gaines has taken an attractive folk tune and developed it in 
varying moods, according to the emotions expressed in the 
various verses of the text, with interludes for violin, viola 
and piano, The part writing is very clever throughout and 
there are some distinctly original effects achieved, The per 
characteristic of the club. 

Harris’ attractive “Invo 


formance was of the excellence 


rhe first group included Victor 


cation to St, Cecilia,” Burleigh’s “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,” W. Franke-Harling’s “The House and 
the Road,” and two arrangements by Howard Brockway 

“The Nightingale” and “The Frog Went a Courting.” The 
second part of the program went to David Stanley Smith’s 
Pan,” full of pleasant effects and of color and shading. 
For the final group there were a “Ballad” and “Tragic 
lale” by J. Bertram Fox, “After Sunset” by Dorothy Her- 
bert, Deems Taylor's “Plantation Love Song,”—effective 
and delightful as is all of Taylor's music—and the “Romaika” 
by Edna Rosalind Park, Mr, Stephens in his eight years 


of work has brought the Schumann chorus to a high state 
of development. The singing was excellent throughout and 
the appearance of the charming chorus, in all the colors of 
the rainbow, that of an early spring garden 


Henriette Safonoff, Mezzo 


On Monday afternoon, April 11, 
riette Safonoff, niece of the former conductor of the Phil 
harmonic Society, gave an artistic debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall. She pos a fine luscious in color and large 
in range. Her program was composed of French, English, 
Italian and German songs, which contained enough variety 
to make her test a one. Her interpretations were 
artistic and showed careful study and preparation. 


APRIL 12 


an excellent mezzo, Hen 
sesses 


voice 


severe 


Richard Hale, Baritone 


Richard Hale, who gave his first Aeolian Hall recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 12, revealed one of the finest 
young voices heard here in some time. It is naturally rich 


and sonorous and has been carefully schooled, much to the 
good fortune of the young man. Many voices such as Mr. 
Hale's, which some people might call a basso rather than a 
baritone, have been spoiled through poor training, or a ten 
dency to drag up in range, It would seem that Mr. Hale's 
success in singing lies in his easy flowing tone and general 
skill in use. He has lots of temperament and is as much at 
home in the dramatic works, such as Verdi's credo from 
‘Otello,” as he is in the lighter songs. In a word, he has 
a powerful, big voice, but he is able to control it at will. 
His diction is excellent and he is a musician, As one 
listened to his program, varied in content, he was impressed 
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with Mr. Hale’s ay as an interpreter. Whether it was 
the French or the German group, he succeeded in holding 
the interest of his hearers until the last note had died out. 
As a consequence of all this, one is very safe in saying that 
Mr. Hale's appearance was indeed all the success that he 
could have hoped for. The audience made him realize this 
in its frequent applause and manifested interest. 

Helen Chase-Bulgin, who is somewhat new to the concert 
platform here, rendered Mr. Hale ’s accompaniments in a 
manner that be spoke sound musicianship and a sympathetic 
feeling for the singer. 


Banks Glee Club 
Carnegie Hall was filled April 12 when the New York 
tanks Glee Club gave its concert of this, the forty-second, 

season under Bruno Huhn. The sixty men comprising the 
choral body sang Chadwick’s “Song of the Viking ;” Ham- 
mond’s choral ballad, “Lochinvar,” and other works with 
good expression and attack. There are large possibilities 
in this club, provided the men continue their excellent work 
under Mr. Huhn’ s capable leadership. 

Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, a St. Louis Girl, of handsome appearance and volup- 
tuous voice, sang an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
songs by modern composers with splendid effect. Her high 
tones are equally fine with her low tones, and she had recalls 
and encores, 

Nina Wulfe, violinist, played Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction 
and Rondo” so well that applause broke out during the first 
tutti. As an encore she played the well known “Knyiak,” 
but too fast; it is a mazurka, not a waltz. Solos in the 
chorus of the choral works were sung by William Roberts, 
Clinton H. Apel, Gordon W. Imrie and John M. Tienken. 
Rodney Saylor played fine accompaniments. 


, 


Fanny White, Soprano 


It is seldom that an artist knows her own limitations, and 
that is why so many newcomers fail in their attempt to im- 
press New York music lovers. Not so with Fanny White, 
soprano, who made her debut at the Town Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 12, before a large audience. Mrs, White 
possesses a voice of light but extremely pretty quality, clear, 
and for the most part well produced, which she used with 
taste and understanding. Her beautiful diction added con- 
siderably to the charm of her singing. In appearance she 
is none the less charming, being of attractive and refined 
manner, and she seemed to impress her hearers greatly. 

In the selection of her program Mrs. White showed wise 
discretion, for she did not include anything that was beyond 
her. As a consequence, she was generally successful in the 
French, Italian and English songs by such composers as 
Fourdrain, Beach, Sibella, Parelli, Donaudy, Scott, Speaks 
and Quilter. 

Frank Bibb, who was at the piano, 
accompaniments. 


Elsa Hilger and Her Sisters 


Elsa Hilger, cellist, assisted by her sisters, Maria Hilger, 
violinist, and Margaret Hilger, pianist, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, April 12. Young Miss 
Hilger is a cellist of decided attainments. Her technic is 
fully equal to the demands of the concert stage and her tone 
broad, full and agreeable even in bravura passages. The 
cadenza of the Haydn D major concerto, which opened the 
program, was a particularly fine bit of work. Maria Hilger, 
the violinist, showed exceptionall ability, too, especially from 
the technical side, in her playing of the Tartini “Devil's 


furnished excellent 
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Trill” sonata, while Maria, the youngest of the sisters, 
provided musicianly accompaniments and sustained capably 
her part in the Beethoven trio, op. 70, No. 1. Elsa Hilger’s 
other numbers were the Handel-Halvorsen passacaglia and 
the familiar Popper tarantelle, which was brilliantly done. 
The audience manifested its thorough approval of the play- 
ing of the young women and demanded extra numbers. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Francis 
Macmillen, Soloist 


Francis Macmillen was the soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, April 13, and an enormous audience 
listened and applauded so insistently that for some time 
the concert could not continue. His offering was the 
Goldmark concerto in A minor, op. 28, and the distinguished 
violinist handled it with all the artistry and finish of the 
great virtuoso. At times his speed seemed to worry Con- 
ductor Bodanzky, but the three movements, fascinatingly 
interesting, came to a happy close. There seemed to be no 
technical difficulties for him. 

Mr. Bodanzky opened the 
Beethoven's overture “Coriolanus,” following with Ravel’s 
five pieces for children—‘Ma Mere L’Oye.” This is an 
unusual work and aroused much enthusiasm. The final 
number was Gliere’s “The Sirens.” 


APRIL 14 


orchestral program’ with 


Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


Olga Samaroff completed the dignified and artistic 
she had set herself of playing a complete cylele of the Bee 
thoven sonatas in her eighth recital, given at Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, April 14, when her program in 
cluded the “Hammerklavier” sonata, the E major, op. 109, 
and the C minor, op. 111. This is a formidable program, 
either to play or to listen to, containing as it does the mas- 
ter’s ultimate thoughts for the instrument, when he de 
manded almost impossibilities from it. The artist measured 
fully up to her task. It was authentic Beethoven playing, 
noble and dignified in the musical treatment and completely 
mastered technically. In the great fugue of the op. 106, a 
slip of memory caused her to turn to the notes for support- 
the only wonder being that such an exacting program should 
have been so completely at her command as it was. The 
Beethoven enthusiasts present showed by heartiest applause 
their entire approval of the masterful way in which the 
artist had carried through her self imposed and credit re- 
flecting task. 


The Haarlem Philharmonic 


Haarlem Philharmonic So 


task 


For the final musicale of the 


ciety, which took place on Thursday morning, April 14, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the music committee provided an un- 
usually fine and diverse program, Erwin nyreeanaes 


Grieg and 
with his 
“Liebes 


opened the program with a group by Leschetizky, 
Chopin, and following the intermission charmed 
presentation of two Liszt numbers, the familiar 


traum” being given with unusual beauty of tone and inter- 
pretation. Leta May, soprano, was heard in two operatic 
arias, the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and “Una voce 


poco fa” from “The Barber of Seville,” displaying a voice 
of wide range and much beauty. Two groups of violin 
numbers played by Helen Jeffrey were outstanding features 
of the program. Miss Jeffrey is an artist of worth and her 
interpretation of compositions by Rachmaninoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Dvorak-Kreisler, Paganini-Kreisler, d’ Ambrosio and 
Kreisler aroused the delighted audience to prolonged ap- 
plause. The other artist was Knight MacGregor, whose 
remarkably fine diction lent new charm to numbers by Han- 
del, Mozart, Arnold, Koeneman, and old Scotch songs. All 
the artists were compelled to respond to encores. The music 
committee, of which Mrs. Orison Blunt Smith is chairman, 
deserves the hearty gratitude of all members of the society 
for the universally excellent programs which have been pre 
sented this season. 


Mana-Zucca, Composer 

The concert exclusively of compositions by Mana-Zucca in 
Acolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 14, proved to be 
an unusually interesting affair. It is very rare that an 
entire evening devoted to works by one composer offers so 
much variety and pleasure as did this concert. 

Mana-Zucca is one of those creative talents, 
covers every known form of composition. Much origin- 
ality is revealed in her writings. Her songs are con- 
tinually featured by leading singers and have gained great 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Maier, Pattison, 
Pianists, Star in 


Stock Concert 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 





ECIDEDLY we of Chicago are 
reversing the age-old adage 
about the prophet in his own 


country, and Frederick Stock is help- 
ing to nullify it. For the day of the 
American artist is here. 

Last week for the twenty-fifth con 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra we listened with pleasure to 
Lambert Murphy, American tenor. 
Next week we are promised Miss Amy 
Neill,“American violinist. And yester- 
day we were given one of the finest 
artistic feasts of the year, provided 
by the playing of those two extraor- 
dinarily gifted pianists, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, American born, both of 
them, and not so long ago returned 
to civilian garments after service in 
Europe during the war. - 

We know the peculiar interest awak 
ened here for two-piano playing when 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch first delighted 
us with their quasi-intormal exhibition 


Superlative Pianism. 
Yesterday was the superlative. We 
were given ample opportunity to judge | 


of the art. And now our tastes are 
su well formed that we have learned eye than for the ear. Listening to them 
to discern the superlative in thié with the eyes closed one is conscious of 
branch of pianism a dcux an effect like that of a highly complex 
and gifted pianist playing singly and 


Score Unprecedented Success with 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


April 8, 9 and 11 





' ED 


«with Orchestra 

re in many seasons of 
concert-going, the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra was observed yesterday after- 
‘noon to take second place in favor of a 
pair of soloists. 

These were Guy Maier and Lee Pattl- 
son, Y who play simultaneously 
and synchronously. Apparently the de- 
cision to give them the primary ‘place ; 
was deliberate, for the programme was ; 
arranged so that they played a Mozart | 
coneerto for two pianos with the orches- 
| tra, and then later two more pieces for 
| the two instruments without accompani- 


ment 

They are by far’ the best of their kind 
that these ears have ever heard, Expert 
sensitive and accurate pianists tindividu- 
| ally, they have been associated with each 
other for something Nike nine years, 
which has enabled them to play together 
with as much precision as though .they 
two delicately adjusted mechan- 





Two Pidni 
ker the first ti 


pianists, 





were 


isms, 
They are said to have studied together, 


to have enlisted in the war together and 
to have given joint recitals before they 
| were out of uniform, Certainly no two 
' pianists were ever more certain of eacn 
other's intentions. They é¢ven rose and 
bowed, drew handkérchiefs and wiped 
their brows as though on the same signal. 





As a result, their joint playing was 
perfected down to a thousandth of a sec- 
ond, though the relay effect of two-piano 
playing is a phenomenon more for the 





continuously 


formance 


The accompanied works of their per- 
were a concert piece by 


and enjoy. They played the Mozart J. Guy Ropartz and a. scherzo by , Ca- 
pianoforte for two pianos in E flat | mille Saint-Saens, Conductor Stock left 
2’ he stage at the time these were an- 

major, Ropartz’ concert piece and || ! : 
—— scherzo for the ors of in. || nounced, but the orchestrag remained, 
struments. |; } furnishing an audience on both sides of 

We had no occasion to judge—only the players. 

to enjoy. These were unusually entertaining 
pieces, and since the orchestra was not 


These two artists are young only in 
years—their inspiration and technical 
development are those of the matured 
and of the chosen. Under their hands \ 
the beautiful Mozart concerto seemed 
to take on newer life. 

Their bountiful enthusiasm. infused 
a fresher current of youthful vivacity 
along its lovely lines. It sounded re- 
juvenated—of the musica) vintage of 
1921 minus artificiality and buncombe 
rather than that of 1780. | 
Technical Prowess Faultless. 

Their tone sang and distilled charm 
as it sang. it seems scarcely neces 
sary to add that @very passage de 
manding display of technical prowess 
was faultlessly treated. Besides their 
playing is sincere, without affectation 
or mannerism and their entire program 
wat given by memory. 

In my opinion, which ts shared ivy 
many, these two young men not only 
equal Gabrilowitsch and Bauer, but 
they surpass them in this ficld of 


musical expression. 
Their performance deserves this «x- 


id travagant word—wondertful. 


The Ropartz concert piece was also 
very well done. It is quite interest 
ing, and while there are reminiscences 
of the Cesar Franck sonata for piano 
and violin these are of minor impor- 
tance and on the whole the work ig 
very personal and worthy Ropartz’ 
reputation 


Apply Much-Abused Word. 


To describe their playing of the 


. | Saint-Saens scherzo I must again er: 


ploy the much-abused word wonderful. 
But I use it advisediy and in cold 
blood—it was really wonderful. 

Lsefore the end of this number the 
audience acclaimed this remarkable 
pair, and veritable storms of applause 
were their just tribute at the close of 
their day. 

Kvery pianist of Chicago should go 
tonight to hear them. 


The concert began with Beetho-. 





called into action, the audience applauded 


until 


a 


which, 


infraction of the rule 


it won an 
Maier and Pattison re- 


gainst encores. 


turned—it is impossible to state which is 


but one wears glasses and the 


other does not—and played a delightful 
waltz. 


As sometimes happens when a tune can 


be easily followed, this roused more en- 
thusiasm in the audience than the sched- 


uled 


to 
ragtime, which, incidentally, would be a 


One 
a full 


patron desired 


performance, 
afternoon of 


hear them play 


marvelous super-jazz if they did if An- 


other paid the orchestre the someyyjat" 
nail Ay te & Om, ‘ = 
doubtful..gomsifment of statilig that it 


7 





was the most delightful pertormance in 


many years, 
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satin tone from two sonorous grands, 
and streaking with the scarlet and 
gold of identical young and pulsing 
rhythms the music of Mozart, Ropartz, 
and Saint-Saéns, That, in’ impover-; 
ished. phrases, describes the blemish-; 
less ensemble wrought by these two 
young men. } 
' 

Messrs, Maier and Pattison come to 
us with eulogistic press notices from 
the far east But these notices do not | 
give an adequate verbal portrait of the 
charm and deft finesse, the exquisite | 
style of their playing. | 
After the horde of imperturbable | 


Ruesians which has overrun the 
musical ' field of late years we 
found a definite, piquant charm 
in the alert, . personal attitude 
which these two artists maintained 
toward their music, Even when 


it slipped into a few naive mannerisms 
it remained delightful. They received 
much applause for burnishing with 
the gold of spontaneous art the dull | 





metal of what is commonly a dreary | 
studio exercise. 
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, || Piano Duets with Orchestra.}} 
i, — 4) 
BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
i eine Guy Maicr end Lee || 
t + Planists, dominated yesterday | | ; : 
g afternoon’s concert of the Chicago Sym- Maier, Pattison, 
: a orchestra. They had three out of 
fe five numbers on the program and SI q wo A ; ; 
| t created a very excellent impression witb 10 rtisti > in 
he their playing of concertos for two pianos. : 
x Their first appearance was in the con- 2-Piano Concert 
é! certo for two planofortes and orchestra 
+2? in E flat by Mozart (Koechel catalogue, By Karleton Hackett. 
if 365), in which we heard some refined mu-| | ONCE IN A WHILE young blood can 
o1 =< the nineteenth century, modernized reanimate an old thing so that it takes 
K) chanical performanes., It is doubtful if['| tne, Partie ported. ta ier ane 
: ‘u 2 P , , rac 
i ip the time of Mozart, this piece ever ie Pattison performed this miracle 
had such clean cut and musical a eae yesterday afternoon at the symphony 
1¥ | ing, for even the pianos of that time were |'| “O°*rt 1" Orchestra hall by their play- 
not the perfect concert instruments that ing of music for two pianos 
| they are to-day. Usually it is held to be a confession 
PL a maaes © a pees by Guy |;|/of weakness when artists unite their 
, , e it follows rces fo : C : F 
harmonic manatee ond ‘eonstreens the forces for such music, since the human 
y |Roperts’ master, Cesar Franck 4 of | instinet for individual liberty is so 
| | way shows the Belgian master’s ‘nepire- strong that if~they felt themselves of 
; | tion. It is a rather heavy, gloomy com- the required quality they would prefer 
) | Position, designed to \bring forth tone to stand dione. This has been pretty 
color, but there is a lack of variety in well borne out by experience, tho thera 
this respect, and its melodic material is have been occasions when artists, con- 
F &lso quite inconspicuous. cerning whose individual powers there 
‘ as ule at Gee ee wae | ee no question have “united their 
Ss, Op. A orces But even at such. times there 
‘ 
> by en This is a brilliant show has been a sort of patronizing attitude, 
‘ piece, admirably written and with tune|{|as if they wished it understood that 
and rhythm. It may well be classed as|!| they did this only*very scidom, and it 
‘lone of the best ensemble compositions { was not to be considered as their se- 
/ | which we have heard in recent years. rious concern in art 
} —_ two mena Lr nae Played their 
| ‘entire repertory without the notes, a| ! : 
feat in itself, but they are so perfectly | | In the case of Mr. Maier and Mr, Pat- 
in accord with one another as to ay-|« tison the customary rule must be abro- 
namics, nuances of tempo and tone shad-|)| 8‘. Someliow they discovered that 
| ing. and as to interpretative intentions, | 1 they had peculiar talent for playing that 
that their playing was a delight from |s| “M4 f music, and they have set them- 
| thetr first nete to the last. They are selves to Work to develop their pawers 
| both equipped with refined musical taste to the full that they might reveal the 
| with planistic gifts regarding the mastery possibilities of this form of art It Ie 
! of the instrument's technical demands the first time, at least as far as my 
and their success with the audience was| | recollection goes, that two artists of 
emphatic. the righ® caliber have made this’ at 
. tempt. Their success was their justi- 
fication 
t We have heard on rare occasiong some 
t beautiful playing on two pianos, but 
1 pA * never anything with the finesse and per 
Maier a d Pattison fect artistic balance which these two 
’ ¥ young men bring to tt. The art demands 
{ Elevate Two Piano _ eeeees gifts of musical sympathy as 
r : : well as virtuoso technique, and they 
F have both. There was an abandon tn 
; Playing to High Art ( thelr playing that was astonishing It 
i BY RUTH MILLER seemed impossible that they could let 
t f themselves go intg the music with such 
‘4 HE accepted zero in musical oveu- | apparent recklessness without some pull 
§ pations, two piano playing. be |] ing and hawiing, even if they avvid more 
f came an art sublimated under obvious disaster, but they had them 
| the skilled fingers of Messrs elves sO mastered that there was never 
Maier and Fatiison yesterday in Or: om 
chestra hall Two paris of hands play ma By 
ing as one, procuring tha selfsame The most, charming part of their play- 
. . ing was in the delicacy of the shading 


and the elastictty with which they would 
toes the phrases back and forth without 
losing either the melodie line or the riiyth 
mic aceent. Apparentiy, it made no differ 
ence to them whether the phrases were 
io fortissimo chords or the daintiest or 


namental tracery, they had them ali at 
li their finger tips. 
The Mozart concerto was of perfect 


loveliness, Just in the spirit of the music 
with its limpld clarity and exquisite pre 
cision. Then the Saint-Saens scherzo was 
dazzling in its brilliance. 

The Friday afternoon andience ap 
plauded them most enthu*®&stically and 
at the end of the regular program would 
not leave until they hed played several 
additional numbers, 

Mr -Maier and Mr. Pattison 
4 vived the music for two p'anos, and unless 

{1 am the more mistaken wlll carry ite 

beauties froin one end of the land to the 
rhe only mournful thought tt 
that they ubtiess have a 





have re 


| other 
will «te 


and = in 





¥ 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: DANIEL MAYER,*1448 Aeolian Halll, N. Y. 


this os 
/ host of “imitators two- plane 
musie there je no room for second class 


First or nothing, as we know from long 
and painful experience 
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SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERTS 
AT METROPOLITAN POPULAR 


A Bit of Humor in “Pagliacci” Performance—Repetitions 
Continue as Season Nears End 


April 10 


It was another one of those regular “gala performances” 
at the Metropolitan Sunday evening, and the audience was, 
and very enthusiastic. There were thirteen 
and orchestra so that the 


SuNDAY Nicut Concert, 


as usual, large 
soloists in addition to chorus 
treat was one well worth while 

The orchestra opened the program with nal s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” march, later adding Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slave,” which the audience liked so well that 
Conductor Bambosheck was given quite an ovation, Act 
Il of “Rigoletto” presented Nina Morgana and Minnie 
Ewener, Messrs. Hackett, Zanelli, Martino, Bada, Reschig- 
lian and D'Angelo. Nina Morgana, especially, deserves 
mention for the beautiful manner in which she sang the 
music of Gilda; she was in fine voice. Charles Hackett 
also scored a success and did likewise Zanelli 
too, were warmly applauded 

After this came Act III 
Mmes. Scotney, whom the 
Sundelius, also in good voice, and Berat; also Didur and 
Diaz. Act II, Scene 2, of “Lucia,” followed, and here the 
work of the chorus deserves special comment for its fine 
singing. Mmes. Scotney and Egener and Messrs. Chamlee, 
Zanelli, Martino and Bada were the soloists. It was very 
capably done with Scotney and Chamlee carrying away the 
principal honors, The sextet was beautifully sung. The 
prologue to “Mefistofele” closed the program and in this 
Didur shared the honors with the chorus and orchestra. 

All in all it was a well arranged and well given program. 


“Ara,” Aprit 11 

The unusually large attendance at the performance of 
“Aida” on April 11 is proof positive that this is one of the 
most popular as well as one of the best box office attractions 
of the Metropolitan's repertory. The opera was produced 
very smoothly, every member of the cast, together with the 
conductor, orchestra, chorus and corps de ballet, endeavor 
ing to make this a memorable performance, and succeeded 
admirably. Mme. Claussen was at her best both vocally and 
histrionically as Amneris, Claudia Muzio, as always, sang 
and acted the role of Aida admirably. Crimi, who was in 
excellent voice, won instantaneous recognition after singing 
“Celeste Aida,” and throughout the entire performance kept 
the audience under his magic spell. Sue Harvard sang the 
part allotted to her delightfully. Moranzoni conducted with 
authority 


Coq p'( yr,” with 
particularly liked; 


from “Le 
audience 


“Louise,” Aprit 13 
“Louise” was repeated at the Metropolitan on Wednesday 
evening with the same cast as previously. It goes without 
saying that Miss Farrar was the center of interest and that 
aroused admiration, Orville Harrold 
Clarence Whitehill and 
father and mother 


her 
was 
Louise 


impersonation 
a full-voiced Julien, 
Berat handled the 


while 
roles of the 


The others, 
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with considerable skill. The other minor roles were in 
the hands of capable singers, among them Diaz, Laurenti, 
Tiffany, Miriam, Axman, Telva, Ingram, Arden and Sun- 
delius, whose work contributed to the whole —a worthy 
performance, under Wolff's baton. 

“Pacuiacci” AND “SuZANNE,” Apri 14, 

There were two or three incidents in the “Pagliacci” per- 
formance on Thursday evening, April 14, that distinguished 
it from the usual routine “Pagliacci.” For instance, at the 
end of the Silvio scéne, Marie Sundelius, torn. by Tonio— 
\mato—from the arms of her lover, missed the cue on her 
stage fall and took a real one that made the audience gasp, 
but luckily did not appear to impair her singing abilities in 
any way, for she gave a very fine performance of Nedda 
throughout. Then Martinelli, singing Canio for the only 
time this season, got so excited that he swept off the wig of 
Beppo, revealing the bald dome of Angelo Bada beneath it. 
And finally, Amato, the Tonio, sharing the general excite- 
ment, injected an English phrase, “What's the matter? 
What's the matter?” into the Italian text, to the loudly ex- 
pressed amusement of the audience. Except for these inci- 
dents, all was quiet among the mountebanks, under the 
chaperonage of Roberto Moranzoni. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” went charmingly through with- 
out untoward incident, with delightful “Lucrezia Bori and 
suave Antonio Scotti in their usual roles and G. Papi at the 


helm. “LoHENGRIN,” Aprit 15 (MATINEE). 

“Lohengrin” was given on April 15, matinee, with a cast 
that was (almost) “all American.”’ Gustafson was a tall 
and imposing king and sang the role with vigor; Orville 
Harrold sang the title role with his usual clarity of diction 
and beauty of tone; Florence Easton was a splendidly im- 
pressive Elsa, and Clarence Whitchill an equally impressive 
Frederick, sinister and powerful in his impersonation of the 
tragic role. The Ortrud of Julia Claussen might well have 
been made more histrionically effective in the first act, but 
the great scene which opens the second act was interpreted 
with wonderful fidelity, and the wedding scene was posi- 
tively thrilling in its dramatic intensity, The male chorus 
sang out of tune as usual (was it ever in tune?), likewise 
the trumpets on the stage (at dawn) were not fully awake. 
Otherwise the music, under the direction of Bodanzky, was 
excellently given. 

“It Trovatore,” Aprit 15 (Evenine). 

Miss Farrar had a bad throat or something and Miss 
Easton, having sung the trifling role of Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin” in the afternoon, could hardly be expected to add a 
Butterfly in the evening; so the Puccini opera was ditched 
in favor of that novelty, “I! Trovatore,” with Muzio, Gor- 
don, Martinelli and De Luca as the leading figures and 
Minnie Egener, Martino, Audisio and Reschiglian in valiant 
support, Papi conducting. 


“MANON Lescaut,” Aprit 16 (MATINEE). 

On Saturday afternoon, April 16, the final performance of 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was given at the Metropolitan, 
and a capital one it proved to be, with Claudia Muzio, An- 
tonio Scotti and Giulio Crimi in the three leading roles of 
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Manon, Lescaut and Des Grieux. Others in the cast in- 
cluded Malatesta, Bada, Paltrinieri, Laurenti, Telva, Resch- 
iglian, Audizio and D’Angelo in minor parts. 

Miss Muzio was vocally effective during the afternoon and 
came in for her share of applause from the large audience. 
Mr. Scotti was especially well cast as Lescaut and his clever 
impersonation, at times so humorous as to provoke amuse- 
ment, was an outstanding feature of the opera. Crimi did 
some fine work in his essayal of the role; he was in good 
voice and sang with an abandon that was pleasing to his 
listeners. All in all, the performance met with the warm ap- 
proval of those present. 

“Boris Gopunorr,” Aprit 16 (Eveninc). 

Didur, as Czar Boris, rises to really histrionic heights in 
that role, and last Saturday evening he gave his signally 
impressive performance before a very large audience which 
applauded him warmly. Mme. Delaunois in her familiar role 
as the Czar’s son, Margaret Farnam as the little Princess, 
Rafaelo Diaz (who sang beautifully as the false Dimitri), 
Jean Gordon (whose rich tones made the part of Marina a 
delight), Mmes. Howard and Mattfeld, and Messrs. Bada, 
Paltrinieri, Ananian, Audizio, Schlegel and Rothier com- 
pleted the most competent cast. 


Opera at Stuyvesant High School 


On March 30, a capacity house attended the double bill 
which was held at the Stuyvesant High School under the 
auspices of Mr. Isaacson and presented by the Aborn Opera 
Company. It was quite a surprise to learn that Felice 
Valbuenna, formerly known in the concert field as Phyllis 
La Fond, and who suddenly disappeared for a long time, 
was scheduled to sing the prima donna role. She was in- 
deed a picturesque Santuzza, stately in figure, emotional, 
and with considerable dramatic ability. Her voice is a 
rich soprano, sympathetic in quality, which she used with 
lots of intelligence. Others in the cast who performed ad- 
mirably were: Virginia Belden, Lola; Victor Pranski, Tu- 
riddu; Leo De Hierapolia, Alfio; Mildred Hazzard, Lucia. 
An artistic performance of “Pagliacci” followed; Eliza- 
beth Gates appeared as Nedda, Charles Premmac as Canio, 
Leo De Hierapolis as Tonio, Horace Sisson as Peppe, Nils 
Ericson as Silvio. A word of special praise should be ex- 
tended to William Falk, who directed both performances 
with piano accompaniment. 


Another Operatic Venture 


With some of the artists of the lately deceased Italian 
Lyric Federation, whose Mugnone season died after gasp- 
ing only twice, and several added starters, including the 
tenor N. Zarola, the “Favorita Grand Opera Company, Inc.,” 
announces its opening at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Monday evening, April 25, the first performance to be 
“Gioconda.” Other operas promised are “Aida,” “Masked 
Ball,” “Forza del Destino” and “Othello,” but the adver- 
tisers announce no dates except the opening one. The gen- 
eral manager of the new company is A. Consoli, a ticket 
broker at 1438 Broadway. 
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A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME AFTER MAY FIRST 


MADAME MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNI- 
EWSKA, Famous Pianiste and saat Ex- 


ponent of Leschetizky. 


MR. DANIEL BEDDOE, the Renowned nee and 


Teacher. 


MR. JEAN ten HAVE, Famous Exponent of the 


Incomparable Ysaye. 


MR. WILLIAM KRAUPNER, Authorized Exponent 


of Breithaupt, in America. 


MR. JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Voice Placing and 


Repertoire. 


MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, Noted: Lec- 
turer and Pedagogue, Applied Harmony, Musical 


Appreciation, Harmonic and Structural Analysis. 


MR. ALBERT BERNE, Voice Placing and Reper- 


toire, Exponent of Herbert Witherspoon. 


MR. KARL 
Pedagogue. 


Counterpoint. 


MR. GEORGE A. 


KIRKSMITH, Famous Cellist and 


LEIGHTON, Harmony and 


MR. LEO PAALZ, Normal Department. 


MR. HUGO LEDERBERG, Normal Department. 


ALSO 


SPECIAL SIX WEEKS INTENSIVE SESSION OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MUSIC BEGINNING JUNE 15th. 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS” 
THE ASSOCIATE TEACHER’S DEPARTMENT 


For Summer Circular and Catalogue address MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., 


and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Southland Singers Concert and Ball a 


The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann president, 


gave a concert and dance in the ballroom of the Hotel | 
Presents | 
| 


Plaza, April 5. Mme. Dambmann has been untiring in 
her efforts to make this last concert of the season a suc- 
RA 
| 


cess and deserves great credit for the splendid results. 
RUSSIAN TENOR 











During the year many fine professionals have been pre- 
sented by the society and many talented artists are num- 
bered among the members. The soloists on this occasion 
were Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura soprano; Edwin Swain, 
baritone; Roland E, Meyer, violinist; Mabel Besthoff, 
soprano, and Mina Spaulding, reader. The Southland 
Singers Chorus, conducted by Leroy Tebbs, gave several 
beautiful selections; the program began with “Greeting” 
(Mendelssohn). Robert E. Meyer followed this with a 
violin solo, “The Nightingale” (Vieuxtemps),. and later 
played a group including “On Wings of Song” (Men- 
delssohn), “Spanische Tanze” (Rehfeld), and the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria’; he has exquisite tone, fine 
phrasing and beautiful shading, and plays with much feel- 
ing. Rosemary Pfaff delighted her caliente again with 
several numbers. Her first group consisted of “Dream 
Song” (Warford); “Dutch Serenade” (De Lang) and “Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark” (Bishop). Her voice is of remark- 
able sweetness and flexibility ; later she sang the difficult 
aria “Una voce poco fa” (“Il Barbiere de Siviglia”) with 
ease, sustaining the last high C full and clear. Edwin 
Swain made a decided impression with his beautiful bari- 
tone voice, singing “Pilgrim's Song” (Tschaikowsky) and 
“In the Silence of the Night” (Rechmanihoff), There is 
unusual warmth and color in his well-controlled voice, and . 

he reveals genuine art and fine musicianship in his singing. “He works a spell by sheer tonal beauty.”—Philip Hale 
His tones are rich and resonant. . 











A very lovely selection was “Narcissus” (Nevin), sung . F 
by ie. sone =o Cherm, py sang Rat N. ¥. TRIBUNE. He has a beautiful voice, lyric in quality, and evenly de- 
and Gay, e Big Brown Bear ana-Zucca), anc ’ , : ‘ ; eS rae TR oe oF ah 
“Oh, Happy Sleep” (Woodman), all of which won great veloped, with plenty of tonal reserve Ww hich he used effec- | 
favor with the audience; an attractive chorus dedicated tively In passionate moments. His singing showed native 
to the Southland Singers, with the composer, Mabel Best- ability and th ide » of ful ae Ag ’ b 
hoff, at the piano. A cantata, “The Lady of Shalott” . y € evidence of careful training. /\s an inter- 
(music. by Burdal) closed the program. Preceding the preter he has intelligence and taste. Mr. Radamsky’s 
singing of this Mina Spaulding read the poem by Tenny- diction was good, his phrasing finished. This young tenor 


son in an interesting way. It was an excellent rendition 
of the cantata that the chorus, conducted by Leroy Tebbs 
and accompanied by Willard Sektberg, gave. It is a well 


gives promise of a bright future. 


balanced body, with beautifully blended voices, giving fine : 3 ; : ‘ 
tonal quality. The attacks, the unity, the distinct. enuncia- N. Y.,HERALD. His delivery disclosed a voice of admirable lyric quality, 
tion, and the pleasing interpretations were some of the and of good range and power. His vocal schooling was 


good features. The incidental solos were sung by Mabel : . . 
Besthoff. She is a most talented young artist, being a good and his musical interpretation of the text praise- 
pianist and composer as well as vocalist. She has a clear, worth 

ringing soprano voice, which shows evidence of very thor- y. 

ough training. She sings with assurance, good style and 


expression. The accompanists were Willard Sektberg, e : re ‘ ta aS i a 

Louise E. Meyer, Edna V,. Horton and Mary Luddington. N. Y 7 SUN. Of light and pleasantly lyric quality, the young tenor 

pee ya sre he? an excellent = Ce Cnn: showed a surprisigly dramatic fervor and interpretative 

and the Southland Singers may well be proud of artistic »fineme H ti « < - sonceneaeran | 

success. There was a large number of guests, most of refinement. His diction was clear and INCISIVE. 

whom remained to enjoy the dancing that followed, which 

maiteined the usual high standard of the Southland social N. Y. EVENING MAIL. His was an unusually interesting and attractive 

affairs. Res ‘ ‘ : 

ner program and he displayed throughout intelligence, | 

Newark Festival Dates, May 6, 7, 9 and 10 finesse and great fervor. 
This season, as in former years, C. Mortimer Wiske, 

director of the Newark (N. J.) festivals, has followed his ) > 48 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

Soller of ananniie onbe tities Uf tha ter Written, The N. Y. GLOBE. He showed distinct talent, including a voice of agreeable 

forthcoming festival takes place in the Newark Armory quality and sufficient power. 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD. He disclosed a light, flexible, attractive voice, 
his enunciation of English as well as of other tongues, 
compelling respect. 





N. Y. TELEGRAM. There was a charm of voice and manner, in his pres- | 
entation of Russian folk songs. | 


BOSTON HERALD. Mr. Radamsky has a charming voice. In purely | 
lyrical passages he works a spell by sheer tonal beauty. | 

But he has more than a voice, he sings with a good control | 

of his natural resources. 

| 


BOSTON POST. Few tenors show themselves more genuinely musical. | 
He did not once force or push tone. In the familiar and | 
simple “Caro mio ben” he showed appreciation of the | 
simple classic style, and his ability to sustain tones and | 
phrases, just as he showed in a Russian group the warmth _ | 
of his voice and his inborn capacity for emotional ex- 
pression. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER. Mr. Radamsky has a sonorous tenor voice, has 
evident temperament and a good sense of humor. He 
gave the Russian folk-songs with a directness and simplic- 
ity which few artists have achieved on our Boston con- 

C, MORTIMER WISKE, cert stage. His diction was excellent. 
Director of the Newark Festivals. 

Friday evening, May 6; Saturday evening, May 7; Monday BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. From first to last the singing of Mr. Radamsky 

evening, May 9, and Tuesday evening, May 10. Margaret wove a spell. In it isa rare, almost exotic pleasure. ; | 

| 





Matzenauer, Christine Langenhan, Duci de Kerekjarto, 
Evelyn Scotney, Mario Chamlee, John Powell, Ada Tyrone, 


Charlotte Peege, Harold Land, Cecil Arden, Rosina Galli CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. A group of Russian folk songs were 


(premier dancer at the Metropolitan) and Giuseppe Bon- : A ‘ 4 : 
figlio are among the soloists which Mr. Wiske already has sung in well-nigh faultless vocal finish and authoritative 
secured. The chorus, which has been working diligently interpretation 


of perfection that it reflects great credit upon the city of 
Newark. Both press and public had nothing but praise for a ¢ 
this body of singers at the festival last year. The orchestra EDNA SHEPARD at the Piano Mgt.: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
this season will again be composed of members of the | 

Metropolitan Orchestra. oars 





| 
| 
for the past six years, is now trained to such a high point 
| 
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A NATIONAL AMERICAN BALLET INAUGURATED 

























































The National American Ballet, Inc. (the National Train their own environment brought 

F ing School of America), has been organize d by Desiree forth by the life in our cities and 
Lubovska with the aid of the following advisory board surrounding country. 

Mr John W. Alexander, Mrs. Langdon Geer, Mana “If you remember, some years 

Zucca. Rey. and Mrs, D. Callimahos, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- ago a student’s education was not 


dore E. Steinway, Mr, and Mrs, Troy Kinney, Mr. and — considered complete until he had 
Mrs. Bernhart Wall, Victor Herbert, Hugo Riesenfeld, studied abroad. Today this is not 


Alexander Leftwich, S. L, Rothafel, Grace R. Henry so, and if a man or woman would 
[he purpose of the proposed National American Ballet, stay true to his or her country in 
Inc. is to give to this country an institution for the foster- his or her painting or sculpture, he 


ing, developing and training of American students devoted or she should lay the foundation 
to the art of dancing. Such an institution would be to of future work right here. 



















America what the Imperial Ballet was to Old Russia and “When studying abroad the in- 
the National Ballet movement is to Great Britain fluence of the foreign environment 
rhe plant is to create in New York City a center where 1s strong Here the surroundings 
all American students of dancing may meet for special are vividly American—commer- 
training in various departments of the ballet The or cialism in its highest sense, that of 
ganization will conduct a training school where girls who — strength and power; the great 
give evidence of talent will be accepted and trained for construction that is going on, and 
public appearance the great upbuilding of our coun- 
The departments of dancing in the school will consist try, lead the student to produce 
of (a) Greek; (b) toe ballet; (c) classic; (d) folk; work that speaks of the nation 
(e) dramatic, interpretative; (f) Grecian calisthenics and — clear and true. I would advice any 
games; (g) pantomime; (h) history and meaning of mu- young American who wishes to 
sic; (i) designing of costumes, scenery and lighting effects become a painter to spend a num- 
In order to establish the ballet school and bring it to ber of years studying at home, tak- 
the attention of the public, an inaugural demonstration ing, if he can, trips about his own 
was given at the Town Hall, New York, on February 25,a country, for there are few who 
notice of which has already appeared in the Musical really know their United States 
CouRIER and few who can feel its vast 
Ihe National American Ballet, Inc., will be headed by strength; and not until his whole 
Desiree Lubovska, whose talent, charm, ability, intelligence being is filled with a love and thor- 
and originality are already recognized. Each season the ough knowledge of this his country 
organization will send on tour an original production, The should he go abroad.” 
members of the company are to be seiected from pupils of Mr. Alexander’s statement made 
the various schools who have reached the highest stand- ‘n 1915 was prophetic of the feel- 
ards of artistic performance ing which these American women 
Che ballet will be founded upon not mere physical tech have regarding dancing today. 
nic, but a serious understanding, study and practice of the lhe summer home planned for the 
kindred arts, so that any American artist, whether he be _ ballet is particularly in line with 
painter, sculptor, designer, musician, author or dancer may the belief of America as a back- 
submit his work to be exploited through the medium of ground for its art of any kind. A 
the art of the dance ; typical American country home 
Ihe late John W. Alexander, who was for years presi has been chosen for the school in 
dent of the National Academy of Design, had ample op summer time. It is over in New 
portunity to compare the progress of artistic development Jersey far enough from the beaten 
in this country with that of other countries. What he had — tracks to make seclusion and pri- 
to say on this subject was almost prophetic of the belief vacy possible. There the students 
which his wife and other prominent New York women of the dance will live the life of 
have in the American ballet school. healthy out of door American DESIREE LUBOVSKA 
“America has a national art,” said Mr Alexander country girls during the sunimer He cas ples ie : Sega 
“The feeling in the canvases produced by those of this months preparatory to the work ead of the new National American Ballet, Inc. 
country prove this beyond a doubt, and the influence of of the winter, 
foreign schools that was once so dominant in the pictures It should be added in closing that’ Desiree Lubovska is time that the possibility of an American being a successful 


made here is waning. Both men and women have seized — herself an American girl—one who had to take a foreign dancer should be recognized, and is taking this means of 
upon the vital points of American life and are expressing stage name to make it possible to get engagements. And bringing about this result. 

their ideas in a virile, fresh manner that would be impossi- she herself says it is amusing how people have attributed With the eminent support that Mlle, Lubovska has, the 
ble if they had not achieved a feeling intensely one of her talent to her Russian birth. She believes that it is success of her plan cannot be in question. 














IN AMERICA IN AMERICA 
November December January January, February, March 1922 


(SOUTHERN TOUR BEGINS MARCH Ist) 


FERENC JASCHA 
VECSEY || spiwaKgwsky 


The Hungarian Violin Virtuoso 





The Sensational Russian Pianist 


Mr. Vecsey will use the Baldwin Piano on his 


American Tour i 
Mr. Spiwakowsky will use the Steinway Piano on his 


American Tour 


DATES NOW BOOKING DATES NOW BOOKING 


MANAGEMENT : MANAGEMENT : 


M. H. HANSON M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From April 21 to May 5 














Alda, Frances: San Antonio, Tex., April 22, 2 Kraft, Arthur: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 21. El Paso, Tex April 25, 26. Indianapolis, Ind., April 21. 
Beddoe, Mabel: ‘t. Worth, Tex., April 28. Madison, Wis., April 26. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 21. 
Craft, Marcella: 
Fitchburg, Mass., April 21, 22. 
Cronican, Lee: 
Denver, Col., April 22. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 27 
Butte, Mont., April 30. + 
Crosby, Phoebe: 
Hartford, Conn., April 22 
Orange, N. J., May 4. 
Curtis, Vera: 
Hartford, Conn., May 4. 
Dale, Esther: 
New Britain, Conn., April 26, 
Simsbury, Conn., April 2 27. 
Dilling, Mildred: 
Providence, R. L., 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Fowlston, Edgar: 
Houston, Tex., 


Gruen, Rudolph: 
Toronto, 


Hackett, Arthur: 


Harvard, Sue: 
Newton, N. J., 


Indianapolis, 


Hess, Hans: 
Chicago, 
Terre Haute, 


House, Judson: 
Hartford, 
Jean, Daisy: 
Boston, Mass., 
Jardon, Dorothy: 


April 27 
April 21. 
Mass., 


April 21 Boston, 











REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 

















(J. Fischer & Bro., 
“Last Year’s Roses” and “Messages” 
By Frank H. Grey 


’80’s, studying at Harvard University, 
specializing in music under Profs. Spalding and Paine, this com 
poser later continued under Dennee and Converse He became 
known as a conductor of light operas, and composer of overtures, 
a string quartet, violin and piano pieces, some of which have had 
wide circulation. The two songs named above would make a good 
pair on a program, for the “Last Year's Roses” is sad (marked 
*andante doloroso’’), yet with fervent, colorful middle section, and 
a fine climax, and “Messages” is a happy song. 
“Last year’s roses have faded, 
Last year’s love is dead; 
Last year’s romance has ended, 
And last year’s dreams have 
It goes on to sing of other loves and 
as those of last June. A little dissonance in the eighth notes of the 
piano (last stanza) gives character to the accompaniment, which 
ends softly in minor. Text by Thekla Hollingsworth Andrew; to be 
had in four keys, 


New York) 


(Songs) 


Born in Philadelphia in the 


fled.”’ 


dreams, but none so fair 


**Messages’”’ is a song of morning, noon and evening, moving in 
straight melodious lines, telling ot “thoughts of you” .. . the 
flowers that breathe your dear name... . and the shadows that 
whisper softly as they pass. It is a song of simplicity, easily 
grasped, pretty in its variety of melody and harmony, and ending 
with a big climax, a confession of love. Same poet; in three keys. 

(G. Schirmer, New York, Boston) 


First and Second Solo Book, for the Piano 
By Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile 


third is to be ready this 
Autumn, says a communication from 
the competent ladies who compiled the works. ‘They are printed in 
Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, and aim to provide material of rcal 
musical value to the child-pianist, which is to serve as a basis for 
future development of taste. All the pieces are either folk tunes, 
sung for generations past, or classics which should form a part of 


The two books named are issued, the 


Spring, and the fourth in the 


every child’s life, Modal tunes, chorales, music of original periods, 
plentiful selection of pieces of real musical interest, carefully 
graded, so that the child is stimulated, but not overworked, all this 
appears in the two books before us, In conjunction with these 
“Solo” books the house of Schirmer has issued a first and second 
duet-book, and all can be used conjointly, although each book is 
complete in itself. The music in the two books range from the 
very easiest, for one hand alone, to both hands, treble and bass 
clefs. The grading is carefully done, 


First and Second Duet Book, for the Piano 
By Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile 


Down,” “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
French air, a Bohemian song, Luther's 
Russian National Hymn, “The 
Old Manx tune, Creole 


“London Bridge is Falling 
an Old _Englis h carol, Old 
Hymn, “The First Note,” the former 
Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies’ bergerettes, an 
song, “Leezie Lindsay’’ (with words), a Polish dance, Exaudet’s 
minuet, “Holy Night,” “Christ was born on Chritmas day,” Schu- 
bert waltz, the Austrian hymn, Bach's “‘Beside the Cradle Here I 
Stand,’ the grand chorale, “What Tongue Can Tell Thy Great- 
ness?” ete., comprise the larger part of the first duet-book. The 
second goes on along similar lines, including “Amarylis,” an air 
from “The Magic Flute,”’ Volga Boatman’s song, chorales, German, 
French, Russian, Scotch, Irish, Old English, Swedish music, all of 
it familiar in various arrangements, are presented in regular order, 
becoming gradually more difficult, so leading the child along ways 
of pleasantness. 


(Composers’ Music New York) 


“The Star,” “Slumber Town,” “The Circus” and 
“Jack-in-the-Box” (Songs) 


By Daniel Wolf 


Wolfs, Wollfs and Wolffs are listed in ‘Who's Who in 
Music,” but no Daniel Wolf, who prints “Encore Songs” after the 
titles of his four named above. He is said to be a pupil of Ganz. 
Lydia Lipkowska, however, sang “Jack-in-the-Box’’ as the fourth 
of her English group at her Carnegie Hall recital, New York, 
April 9. The texts of all the songs excepting “The Circus” are by 
Mabel Livingstone Frank, and they are surely up-to-date. The same 
may be said of the music, reminding one of the modern Italian 
operatic school of Leoncavallo, Puccini, etc., as well as of the new 
French writers of songs. This means they are “free’’ in tonal rela- 
tions and in the interpretative music, which evidently seeks to fol- 
low, sentence by sentence, the words of the poems. Changes of 
tempo occur so often one must “watch out,” and the many ‘“‘acci- 
dentals” in “Jack’’ precluded any key-signature, so that every sharp, 
flat, etc., is printed, the song ending with a 6-5 chord. _ (Range from 
D sharp below treble clef to high C, G optional.) “The Circus” 
text is by “D. W.” (evidently the composer), proceeding in the 
same highly modern spirit, telling of the pink lemonade, popcorn, 
ete., sung fast, with effective accompaniment, range D sharp below 
to G sharp above treble clef 


Corporation, 


Ten 


“The Star” is exceedingly simple, wistful, pretty in every detail ; 
range E flat, first line, to A flat above cle ‘Slumber Town” has 
plain melody . outline, with Nevin-like accompaniment, such as in 
*“O That We Two Were Maying!” Range, C below to E flat, 
fourth space. Printers’ errors; the flat is missing before the C, 


sixth measure of voice part, and before the F, first measure, page 


eight. 


What Ganz Plans for St. Louis 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist and newly chosen conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, was given a reception in 
St. Louis on Monday, April 4, by the officers of the Wed- 
nesday Club, at which some 500 subscribers to the syme 


Canada, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 28, 30. 
April 21. 

Ind., 
Steubenville, Ohio, May 5. 
Ill, April 23. 

Ind., 


Charleston, IIL., 


Conn., May 4. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Land, Harold: 
Boston, Mass., 
Summit, N. J., 

Muzio, Claudia: 
Rochester, N. Y., 

Patton, Fred: 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
Hartford, Conn., 

Piastro-Borisoff, J.: 
Rochester, N. Y., 

Ruffo, Titta: 
Toronto, Canada, 

Schipa, Tito: 
Shreveport, La., 
Chicago, Ill., 


pao te 


April 29. April ~ 


April 30. 


April 20. Cp 
April 30. 


April 28 


April 29. April 29. 


April 
April 24. 


April 20 Seydel, Irma: 
April 29. Houston, Tex., April 2 
San Antonio, Tex., April 22, 23. 
April 21-23. El Paso, Tex., April 25, 26. 
Aged 25- 30. Ft. Worth, Tex., April 28. 





phony guarantee and csnliation at the concerts were present 
He made an address in which he briefly outlined his plans 
for work. His speech in part was reported as follows by 
the Globe-Democrat : 


Fie pronounced himself to be of the eclectic 
the school in which neither the classics nor the 


school of music, 
moderns have pre 


dominance. The old masters would have their day and their fame 
would continue to glorify the art of instrumental and vocal music, 
and they would have a becoming place on his St. Louis programs, 


moderns of Europe and America were clamoring for 
and interpretation and must not be denied, 

Italy and Germany had produced a wealth of orchestral 
recent years, and he knew of several symphonies which, 


but the 

nition 
France, 

works in 


recog 


having failed of getting a hearing abroad, were now coming to 
America, some in manuscript, and St. Louis would be the first 
city in the world to hear them performed adequately 

As for American music, he spoke highly of the symphonic com 
positions of MacDowell and others, but these were still tinctured 


29 


As against them Ganz said he had in mind 
number of shorter works by young American com- 
posers, some of them under twenty, that would bear looking into, 
and with proper presentation would serve two distinct purposes, a 
better comprehension of our native flights of song and an encourage 
ment of these youths to try for preeminence in the highest forms 
of composition. 

Ganz's talk then veered toward the 


by European influences, 
a considerable 


problems that confronted him 


as conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, of which he 
spoke in generous terms. His experience with the men really 
amounted to only ten hours of rehearsal and about four hours of 


anything 
a mutual 


program guest-conducting, but there 
but the best responsiveness on the 
approach from which he derived great satisfaction 

At the suggestion of President Fowler, Mr. Ganz answered ques 
tions from the audience, and here the fact was elicited that the 
conductor is already mapping out comprehensive plans for popular 
concerts other than the Sunday “pops,”’ namely, children’s concerts, 
workingmen's concerts and programs to be given in codperation with 
the public schools. It is understood that he favors a longer Sym 
phony Orchestra season and he is devoted to the project of sending 
the orchestra into St. Louis’ trade territory On strictly technical 
grounds, he believes that an orchestra of eighty-one men is ample, 


was not at 
part of the men and 


any time 


but he does not undervalue the effect on other communities of a 
more numerous band, say ninety or a hundred 
Francis Maclennan Goes Abroad 
Francis Maclennan, the tenor, whose wife is Florence 


Easton, soprano of the Metropolits in Opera Company, sailed 
recently for Europe. He will sing special performances as 
guest at a number of the leading opera houses in Germany, 
where he appeared for many years previous to the war. 


AY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,”’—New York World. 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: MAY STANLEY, 53 Washington Square 
New York 


















































Bryn Mawr, 


Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. P. 
Head of Academic Dept 








Hareum School 


Pa. 


A School offering the unusual advantages of a Conservatory of Music 
and the best literary courses—College Preparatory to all the leading 
colleges—General Academic, Post-Graduate and Special Courses. 


In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten miles from Philadelphia. 
New stone buildings, sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
grounds, hockey, tennis, basket ball, riding. 





Catalog. 


Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK PAPERS THOUGHT OF 


FRIEDA KLINK 


As Soloist to the Oratorio Society’s Festival 


“Dream of Gerontius” 


“Miss Klink was a picturesque, full-throated Angel.” 
ew York Evening Mail, April 2, 1921. 

“Miss Frieda Klink, contralto, as the 
excellent quality of voice and sang her music in admir- 
able style.” 

1921. 

“Frieda Klink, 
style made a favorable impression at her first appear 
ance here recently, 
Angel.” 

“Miss Frieda Klink employed her beautifully con 
trolled contralto voice, 
in a very pleasing manner.” 
York Staats-Zcitung, 


to the 


HAENS 


of Music on April 1 in the 


showed 


Angel, 


Aldrich, New, York Times, April 


Richard 


contralto, whose agreeable voice and 


in the musi 


April 


assigned 
1921. 


was effective 
New York Tribune, 
especially in the upper registers, 
Maurice Halperson, New 


April-2, 1921. 


EXCLUSIVE. MANAGEMENT: 
L. & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 




















MUSICAL COURIER 
Boston Recitalists Draw Large Audiences 





Fabrizio Heard in Fine Program—Dai Buell and Arthur Rubinstein Symphony Soloists—Longy School Offers Free Instruc- 
tion—Littlefield to Sing for Radcliffe Endowment Fund—The Miquelles in Concert—Julia Culp Begins 
American Tour—Novaes and Lipkowska Each Give Recital—Ralph Smalley Opens 
Concert Bureau 


Carmine Faneizio Wins Sptenpvip Success 1n Boston 
RECITAL, 
toston, Mass. April 17, 1921,—Carmine Fabrizio, the 


young Italian violinist, made an exceedingly favorable im- 
pression at a recital which he gave in this city Friday 
evening, April 8, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Fabrizio was pleas- 
urably recalled as assisting artist of a few years ago with 
Melba and Mme, Barrientos, and a capacity audience 


Mme 

came to hear him. He was admirably assisted by Alfred 
DeVoto, pianist. Mr, Fabrizio’s exacting and well-varied 
program was as follows: Sonata in D major, Handel; 
pracludium in E major and gavotte in E major, Bach; 
‘Poem,” Ernest Chausson; “Spanish Dance,” Granados ; 


Provencale,” Couperin-Kreisler; scherzo valse, 


“Aubade er , ‘ 
“Reve d’Enfant,” Ysaye, and “Zapatea- 


Chabrier-Loeffler ; 
do,” Sarasate 

Mr. Fabrizio's manner of playing is refreshingly straight- 
forward, unaffected and always musicianly. His technic, 
both of bow and fingerboard, is proficient, and his intona- 
tion flawless—witness his brilliant playing of Bach’s ani- 
mated gavotte and the displayful piece from Sarasate 
This technical skill, however, does not serve as an end in 
itself, but is ever guided by musicianship of a high order, 
by taste and sincerity. The lyric beauty of his tone was 
everywhere evident m the interpretation of his program, 
particularly in the andante and larghetto of Handel's song- 
ful sonata, in Bach's smooth-flowing praeludium and in 
Chausson’s impassioned music. If Charles Martin Loeffler, 
with whom this violinist is said to have studied for some 
years, has helped the latter to attain the profound musical 
intelligence that stands out all over Mr. Fabrizio’s playing, 
this knowledge has not been gained at the expense of feel- 


IYVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK 
OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Eu 
rythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language 

Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to 
Europe which again will be undertaken during May, June, 
duly, 1922. 











THIRD YEAR 


Address applications to: 
Miss Poilion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 


JOSEF BONIME 


PIANIST COACH ACCOMPANIST 


with Mischa Elman on last two tours and pianist 
with Elman-Ysaye joint recitals. 


NOW TOURING WITH EDDY BROWN. 











Cleveland Plain Dealer, in review of Brown's recital 

“Josef Bonime furnished admirable support to the 
soloist There are so many good accompanists in these 
days that praise of them has become commonplace 
Mr. Bonime is one of the best among these good ones.” 


SPECIALIST IN COACHING VIOLIN 
REPEPTOIRE WITH STUDENTS 
Address 


1454 Grand Concourse New York City 











LUBOVSKA 


The Inimitable 


Lubovska is the founder and president of the 


National American 
Ballet, Inc. 


An opportunity for every American dancer to make 
their dreams come true. 

Sign for productions and tour, Season 1921-22. 
given for two Training begins 


Contracts years. 


June Ist 


Lubovska is now booking for Spring 
Festivals, Concerts and Pageants. Summer 
1921. Solo or with ensemble. 


Particulars, B. FOOTE, care of Musical Courier, 




















ing—although, for an artist of Latin origin, Mr. Fabrizio’s 
temperament is singularly well controlled. He has already 
achieved that breadth and command of style which are 
indispensable to success in his art, and, with beauty rather 
than display as his aim, will undoubtedly win high rank 
among contemporary violinists. 

Lypia LipkowsKA CHARMS IN RECITAL, 

Lydia Lipkowska, Russian soprano, gave an enjoyable 
recital Sunday evening, April 3, in Symphony Hall. She 
was assisted by Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Ruth Rapoport, a highly talented pianist 
and sympathetic accompanist, contributed in no small way 
to Mme, Lipkowska’s success on this occasion. Alfred 
De Voto, the well known local pianist, accompanied for Mr. 
Bedetti. Mme. Lipkowska sang the following numbers: 
“The Songs of Guesia,” Rachmaninoff; “Snowflakes,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Valse,” Arensky; “Cavatina en a 
Rondo,” M. Glinka; “C’ était au petit page blond,” Henri 
Busser; “Couplets de L’Oiselier,” Paul Bernard; “Menuet 
of the Eighteenth Century,” arranged by Weckerlin; “La 
Pavanne,” Alfred Bruneau; “Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands” and “To the Messenger,” La Forge; “Butterfly,” 
Linn Seiler, and “Jack-in-the-Box,” Daniel Wolfe. Mr. Be- 
detti was heard in these pieces: Adagio, Cervetto; sonata 
in A major, Boccherini; elegie,G. Fauré; “L’Abeille,” Schu- 
bert; “Le Cygne,” Saint-Saens, and “Fileuse,” Popper. 

Mme. Lipkowska renewed old pleasures, enhanced them. 
To the charm of her presence this attractive artist adds 
a lovely voice, which she uses with no little skill, and a ready 
understanding and sympathy for the music and verse of her 
songs. She was recalled many times and added generously 
to her program. Mr. Bedetti was a praiseworthy assisting 
artist. 

Ratpnw SMALLEY Opens Concert Bureau. 

The opening of the Smalley Concert Bureau in the Little 
Building of this city, adds another to Boston’s rapidly 
growing list of impresarios. Ralph Smalley, the new mana- 
ger, was a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
seven years, and has been heard throughout New England 
as a solo cellist. He will represent the following artists 
next season: Dai Buell, pianist; Helen Yorke, soprano; 
Nedelka, violinist; William Gustafson, bass, and the Smal- 
ley Trio (Marion Jordan, flute; Marion Waterman, harp, 
and Ralph Smalley, cello). 

Dat Burtt PLeAses wWitH ORCHESTRA. 

Dai Buell, the charming pianist, appeared as soloist with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra Sunday afternoon, April 
10, in Convention Hall, and despite a capricious orchestral 
accompaniment won a well deserved success. Miss Buell 
was heard in Liszt’s exacting E flat concerto, and gave 
fresh evidence of the progress which she has made in 
her art. Her command of technic and tone, her poetic 
feeling and the infectious animation of her playing roused 
her audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm and she was 
recalled a number of times. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, fragments from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” and Nicolai’s overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

The success of this orchestra during the past season is 
well merited and it is gratifying to learn that the series 
will be continued next season. Manifestly there is a 
public in Boston for orchestral concerts at relatively low 
prices. 

ArTHUR RUBINSTEIN IMPRESSES AS SOLOIST WITH 
SyMPHONY. 

Arthur Rubinstein, the distinguished Russian pianist, 
scored a brilliant success recently as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Rubinstein revealed his extraor- 
dinary technical prowess and sympathetic understanding in 
a very impressive performance of Beethoven's fourth con- 
certo. The audience was stirred to great applause. The 
orchestral numbers of the program were Kalinnikoff’s tune- 
ful first symphony, played for the first time in Boston, and 
Chadwick's dramatic “Melpomene.” 

Alwin Schroeder was the soloist at the concerts of Fri- 
day afternoon, April 8, and Saturday evening, April 9, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Schroeder received an especially 
cordial welcome inasmuch as he is one of the veterans 
of the orchestra, with which he has played since 1891. 
He was also pleasurably recalled as a member of the 
original Kneisel Quartet. Mr. Schroeder gave an exhibi- 
tion of his familiar abilities in Saint-Saéns’ concerto for 
cello and orchestra in A minor, and was warmly recalled 
many times. The orchestral pieces included a resurrection 
of Schubert’s “Tragic” symphony, the fourth in C minor, 
played for the first time as a whole in Boston. Although 
not written with the skill of the popular ninth and tenth 
symphonies, this work, written when Schubert was but 
nineteen years old, is characteristically songful, melancholy 
and generally beautiful. The other numbers were an elo- 
quent epic poem by Vassilenko and Foote’s melodious and 
well written suite in E major for stringed choir. 

_ The third and last concert for the benefit of the Pension 
Fund of the orchestra was given Sunday afternoon, April 
10, in Symphony Hall. The program was drawn entirely 
from the music of Tschaikowsky—the fifth symphony, 
“Italian Caprice,” “Marche Slav,” the first movement of 
his concerto for violin (played by Richard Burgin, con- 
certmaster), and a few S| the rococo variations for cello, 
played by Jean Bedetti, the solo cellist of the band. 

Free Instruction at Loney Scoot. 


_ An_ interesting announcement from the Longy School 
is to the effect that free instruction will be provided! at the 
school for children who are financially unable to obtain a 
musical education. The announcement reads as follows: 

Beginning Monday, May 9, and ending June 9, 1921, a fourte>n- 
hour-trial-course will be offered to children from seven to twelve 
years of age who are regarded as being gifted musically, and whose 
financial means do not permit them to receive adequate instruction 
in the fundamentals of music. 

The course will be given under the personal direction of Mme. Renée 
Longy-Miquelle, in the form of class lessons to meet three times 


April 21, 1921 


weekly; one hour each, on Mondays, Wednestoas, and Fridays from 
4:15 ao Sets m., at which instruction in solfeggio and rhythmic- 
gymnastics will be given (alternate times). 

This trial month of lessons will serve as test of the children‘s 
true abilities and real desire to work, very strict attendance being 
required from each pupil. At the end of the month, and if satis- 
factory results are obtained, three of the best students will be 
selected and entitled to enter the school classes (beginning October 
1, 1921), to follow and complete the two courses (which means 
from two to three seasons), no fee of any kind to be charged what- 
ever. 

The students will be granted the same privileges as all other 
regular students, provided that: (1) A faithful, regular and prompt 
attendance to all class lessons is recorded; (2) A satisfactory mark 
is obtained at each of the four tests during the year; (3) A proper 
behavior, conduct, appearance, politeness and respect to t in- 
structors is observed; (4) A neat and clean maintenance of all note- 

»ks, manuscript books, etc., is kept. 

Any infraction of the above regulations, and any absence from 
lessons, more than once aay in each subject, or more than six 
times in each subject during the entire school season (October 1, 
ya to May 30, 1922), will mean the withdrawal from school 
classes. 

A fee of three dollars ($3.00) will be charged to each applicant 
upon registration for the month trial course; this amount to cover 
the expenses incurred during the month’s instruction—the remainder 
of which will start a fund for the forthcoming season so as to en- 
able the school to provide the elected pupils with the required text 
and note-books during the period of their stay at school, 

Upon registration, letters of recommendation will be required 
from at least two persons who can vouch for the particular needs of 
the sepieant, preferably letters from school or music teachers, or 
any other person excepting relations 


Gauut-Curci Hearp, 

For the last time this season in Boston, Mme. Galli-Curci 
gave a recital Friday evening, April 8, in Symphony Hall. 
She was assisted by Homer Samuels, accompanist, and 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist. Mme. Galli-Curci’s numbers 
were drawn from “Figaro’s Wedding,” “La Sonnambula,” 
Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” “Dinorah,” Bishop’s song about 
the lark, Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” and the customary array 
of lighter pieces. A good sized audience enjoyed Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s singing and demanded many encores. 
GeorGes AND Renée Loncy-Miguette Win Success 1N 

Concert, 

Georges Miquelle, the admirable cellist, and Renée 
Miquelle, the well known pianist, gave a very pleasurable 
ensemble concert Tuesday evening, April 5, in Steinert 
Hall. Their unhackneyed and unsually interesting program 
follows: First sonata, op. 32, Saint-Saéns; “Celtic Poem” 
(first time), Bantock; sonate, Debussy, and sonata, op. 5, 
No. 1, Beethoven. 

M. Miquelle was pleasurably recalled as solo cellist of the 
Boston Symphony “Pops” Orchestra and of the New York 
Chamber Music Society. The concert of Tuesday served 
to emphasize the distinctive qualities that contribute to his 
high artistic standing. Possessed of a fluent technic, his 
playing is marked by the sensuous beauty of his tone, a 
splendid sense of rhythm and a rare ability to grasp and 





“Her reputation rests on the 





solid foundation of merit” 


CHARLOTTE 


PEEGE 


At Lindsborg Festival 








Miss Peegeé’s voice is rich and mellow in quality 
with ample range. She grasps the poetical and 
musical content of her offerings, and her interpre- 
tations are a source of enjoyment. Her selection 
of program was discriminating. Her part in “The 
Messiah” established the fact that her reputation 
rests on the solid foundation of genuine merit. 


—News Record, March 25, 1921. 











In Recital, Akron, Ohio 


Miss Peegé contributed serious recital songs which 
made severe demands upon her voice and art. These 
she met intelligently with every indication of sincere 
musicianship. Her voice is not one of medium 
quality, but has the depth of the true contralto type ; 
its texture is rich, and her use of it artistic. 


—Akron Press, March 9, 1921. 











Engaged for Newark Festival 
Season 1921-22 now booking 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK 
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impart the poetic content of the music in hand. Mme. 
Miquelle is also an artist of high attainments, combining 
technical proficiency with interpretative discrimination. In- 
dividually and collectively M. and Mme. Miquelle gave 
abundant evidence of their musical intelligence and emo- 
tional understanding. They were particularly effective in 
the simple music of Saint-Saéns, facile music maker, and 
in the beautiful sonata of Debussy. A very large audience 
recalled the artists again and again. 
Laura LittLerreELp TO SinG FoR RapcLirFE ENDOWMENT 
Funp. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, will give a series of five re- 
citals for young people in and around Boston for the 
profit of the Radcliffe Endowment Fund. Mrs, Littlefield 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD, 


Noprano, 


graduated from Radcliffe in 1904 and has become a highly 
popular singer through her appearance in concert and ora- 
torio and through her Victor records. The first recital in 
the Radcliffe series will be given Saturday, April 23, at 
Pierce Hall, Brookline, Mass. 

Jur1a Cute Opens AMERICAN Tour IN Boston. 

Julia Culp, the Dutch contralto, assisted by Coenraad V. 
Bos, the admirable accompanist, gave the first recital of her 
present American tour Sunday afternoon, April 3, in Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Mme. Culp returns after four years, an absence in which 
she has been missed, somewhat slighter as to physical as- 
pect, but with ripened abilities. As was to be expected, she 
was more effective in the songs of Schubert and Schumann 
and in the simple folk tunes than in the relatively subtle 
and fanciful pieces from the French composers. Mme, Culp 
was warmly welcomed by a large audience. 

Guiomar Novars Gives PLeAsuRE IN RECITAL, 

Guiomar Novaes, the poetic Brazilian pianist, gave her 
only Boston recital of the season Saturday afternoon, April 
2, in Jordan Hall. Miss Novaes was heard in the .follow- 
ing program: Prelude and fugue in D major, Bach-Moor; 
pastorale and caprice, Scarlatti; prelude, fugue and varia- 
tions, César Franck, arranged by Harold Bauer; barcarolle, 
mazurka and etude, Chopin; two preludes, op. 10, No. 9 
and op. 10, No. 14, E. R. Blanchet; prelude, “Arlequin,” 
H. 7 rlin Vallon ; “Chant D’Amour,” Sigismund Stojow- 
ski; “Caprice, ’ Isidore Philipp, and rhapsodie, No, 13, Liszt. 

Miss Novaes proved that she is one of the highly indi- 
vidual pianists of the day. Her technical mastery of the 
piano, the limpid beauty of her tone and her command of 
nuance would have been adequate to make her recital one of 
the outstanding events of the season. When to these rare 
qualities, however, is added her poetic insight and her rare 
ability to sense and communicate the mood of her music 
particularly noteworthy in the pieces from Franck and 
Chopin—it is not difficult to regard her as in the very front 
rank of modern pianists. Needless to add, her audience 
was warmly appreciative. ; 


Van Vliet and Bommel in Joint Recital 


Cornelius Van, Vliet, Dutch cellist, and his countryman, 
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Music School Settlement Concert 


The spring festival concert given” by the Music School 
Settlement at the Town Hall, April 6, was proof enough 
that some remarkable work is being done at that school. 
Much real talent was shown both in the ensemble and in 
the solo work. Melzar Chaffee is the competent director of 
the school. At the concert, one was not impressed as hear- 
ing a recital given by students, but real artists. The com- 
bined elementary and junior orchestras, conducted by Fan- 
nie Levine, gave the opening numbers, “Venetian Boat Song” 
(Mendelssohn) and “Minuet” (Valensin). The boys and 
girls, about evenly numbered, averaged perhaps ten or 
eleven years of age, and played with real enthusiasm. Louise 
Weltman gave two piano solos, “Legend” (S. Lund-Skabo) 
and “Butterfly” (Grieg), with assurance and good style for 
one so young. Anna Drittel played a cello solo, “Andante” 
(Golterman) with very beautiful singing tones and much 
feeling. The allegro from Haydn's quartet in D was played 
by Hillard Lubie, Harry Feinman, Morris Friedman and 
Milton Prinz. This was played with real artistry, and the 
blending of tones and the unity of feeling made it an ex- 
cellent number. A negro spiritual was effectively sung by 
the chorus from the vocal department, conducted by 
Laura Elliot. Leon Meisel played a violin solo, Handel’s 


sonata in A major, with very, good technic and style. One 
of the finest numbers was the allegro from the C minor 
concerto (Beethoven), played by Raymond Bauman with 


His technic is splendid, his tone big 
and yet sympathetic, and his style good. The senior orches 
tra, conducted by Mr. Chaffee, played the allegro from 
“Jupiter” symphony (Mozart) admirably. The tone quality, 
the unity, and the attacks were fine, and the effects were 
what one might expect from a professional orchestra, The 
hall was well filled. 


the senior orchestra. 


Special Program in Honor of Baldwin 


On Sunday afternoon, April 24, a special musical service 
will be held at Christ Church, Bloomfield and Glen Ridge, 
N. J., in celebration of the twenty years of service of Sidney 
A. Baldwin, organist and choirmaster. Those appearing o1 
the program are Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; James O. Boone, 
tenor; William Ryder, baritone; Elena De Sayn, violinist, 
and Edith Otis, cellist. 


Nelson Illingworth Seeks Accompanist 


A brilliant opportunity is open to some young pianist 
with a knowledge of Lieder to be associated with the dis- 
tinguished Lieder singer, Nelson Illingworth, on his tour. 


Mr. Illingworth believes that too few of our young ac- 





Like Old Wine—Grows Better With Age. 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Words and Music 
by Arthur A. Penn. 

















companists have realized the importance of a solid founda 
tion in Lieder on which to build their work and that only 
such a foundation will bring them to the topmost rung otf 
their profession. To some such one who has realized this 
an invaluable experience will be. afforded in playing these 
works with a master of interpretation such as Mr. Illing 
worth. Rather more than technic and a reading facility, 
he requires a workable knowledge of Lieder and the capac 
ity to follow him emotionally. The Musitcat Courter will 
gladly furnish Mr. Illingworth’s address on application 
Greensboro Festival, May 13 and 14 
Under the musical direction of Wade R. Brown, the 192] 
Greensboro Music Festival will take place May 13 and 
14. There are to be three concerts, Friday evening, Satur 
day afternoon and evening. In addition to an excellent list 
of soloists, the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the capable 
direction of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, will be an outstanding 
feature. The soloists will be Geraldine Farrar, Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, Paul Althouse, Edgar Schofield, Fred Patton and 
Arturo Bonucci, cellist. The opening program will consist 
of a presentation of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” in 
concert form with Mme. d’Alvarez and Mr. Althouse in the 
title roles and Mr. Patton in the dual role of Abimelech and 
the high priest. Saturday afternoon will be the symphony 
concert, with Mr. Patton Saturday evening will 
be artists’ night, the program being presented by Geraldine 


as s rh st 


Farrar, Edgar Schofield and Arturo Bonucci The festival 
chorus, consisting of the Greensboro Choral Society and the 
North Carolina College Chorus, will do the chorus work 


at the opening concert. 
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Pierre Borel, the great critic of the 


auditors. One of the most brilliant pupils of 





J. V. Bommel, baritone, will give a joint recital on Monday Suite 1111, Fuller Building 
evening, April 25, at Rumford Hall, 52 West Forty-first 
street. 


RETURNS 


Riviera 
possesses a voice and gift of dramatic expression that have been a revelation to his 
Jean de 
been applauded in Rome and at numerous appearances in Paris. He 
our ally, whom we should thank for having sent us an artist of such grande valeur.” 


Personal representative: M. H. BLANCHARD 


EUROPE 


says: “This American tenor 





Reszke, Mr. Hurlbut, has 


will sing next season in 


\merica, 


l’Eclaireur de Nice 


Broadway, New York 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


“A Master Pedagogue of Chicago.”—James Gibbon Huneker, New York World, July 24, 1920. 
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EMMY DESTINN 


“A voice of gold and silver’’—Henry T. Finck, N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
“The most natural perfect voice of our time.”"—H. T 


Boston Transcript. 
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32 
Cadman and Tsianina Score in Concerts 


Wakefield Cadman, who was born in western 
Pennsylvania—at Johnstown—and who spent the early part 
of his life there, returned and conquered “the land of his 
birth” as completely as he has been conquering “the land 
of the sky blue water.” Western Pennsylvania produced 
him, and his return this year will be one of the outstand- 

of his career, for, while he has been feted at 


Charles 


mg feature 


the Metropolitan in New York City and been given ova- 
tions everywhere, none can probably compare with the way 
in which he was received in Duquesne, where he attended 
chool as a boy fhey welcomed him home with every- 
thing but a brass band, even the banners across the streets 
being in evidence, and the concert, which was arranged by 
two of his school friends, was such a sequence of ovations 
that even Cadman himself confessed that it was touching. 


His itinerary in this section included Pittsburgh, War- 
ren, Scottdale, Duquesne and Indiana. In Pittsburgh he 
drew the second largest house of the season, and in every 
other city the limit of the attendance was only bounded by 
the capacity of the auditoriums and the adequacy of the 
housing facilitie : 

The program which he is giving this season is one of 
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evening. Numbers are included 
from his opera “Shanewis,” 
and to add spice to the program, 
many of his lighter and well 
known songs are sung, as well 
as Indian selections from other 
authors. There is no question 
but that Cadman is one of our 
most gifted American com- 
posers. Over 200 works in all 
forms have come from his pro- 
lific pen and most of them have 
been published. He is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing another 
opera and many musical set 
tings for pictures. He included 
on the present tour some num- 
bers from the “Omar Khayyam 
Suite,” which, by the way, are 
cleverly conceived creations. 

It would probably be under- 
stood from the above that Mr. 
Cadman is the star of these re- 
citals, but he has associated 














inter t both to musician and layman, His triple role as with him a_ splendid singer. 
lecturer-composer-pianist makes a unique and interesting Tsianina has a gift that should 
a a tn —= be highly commended, ‘That 

gift is ease Singing is not 


hard work for her, and if one 
word is lost in her productions, 
those who attended the concerts 
in western Pennsylvania did 
not observe it. Such diction is 
marvelous. The late Hartridge 
Whipp could be understood on to 
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i Book ma 


LEOPOLD AUER 


right: Mr. 


compare with him in this re- 


VIOLIN PLAYING compare with him in this re 
AS | TEACH IT it diction, enunciation, or 


you like, but 


anything 
, should 


such as 


after all is it not plain English?— 

The master of Zimbalist, Elman, Heifetz, Seidel, be heard from every artist? Tsianina has a vocal 
ete., reveals the secrets of his teaching formulating organ that is rich in color, large in volume, and the — 
h ; -l "i sect ia donee ae ee ene ae F9 manner in which she uses it 1s excellently ee oo 
for students and teachers, With 10 portraits, $3.00 press all ever the State has given her splenc id press - 
ae tices. She sang, while in Indiana, Pa., for the children of 

school, and as she was about to depart they 


the training 
arose en 


Princess—come 


masse and shouted, “Goodbye, PSs 
again!” The unassuming Indian maiden was visibly im- 
pressed and her mission is truly a great one, tor she has 
the interest of her people at heart, and is at present in 
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CADMAN AND TSIANINA AT INDIANA, PA. 
Composer and Indian singer snapped with members of the faculty, reading from left 
Baltz, Mr. 
Shure, Orce Reinecke, of piano department; 
Barlow, piano and voice; Lelia Farlin Laughlin, voice; 


Cadman 


Lumley, public school music; front row 


the greatest living violin the walk of the huge amphi Teleninn.. Mie. 
teacher reveals for the first theater at Chautauqua, N. Y., jy jotip department; V. d. 
time im print his methods in and the writer has heard no buvan: 2 

singer since his time who could 








THE FIRST AMERICAN TOUR or THE 








FAMOUS BOHEMIAN 
SEVCIK - LHOTSKY 
STRING QUARTET 


Arriving January 1, 1922; remaining until end of May 


“It must be admitted that we do not possess a string quartet which 





can anywhere nearly match the Sevcik-Lhotsky.”—London Morning Post. 





Exclusive Management : 


OTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Building - - - 1425 Broadway, New York 
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(seated), R. Deane Shure, director of music; 
Evangeline Loeffler, 
(seated) Mary St. Clair King, 
piano department, 


Washington on a mission for them. Incidentally, one of 
her pictures, titled after “The Land of the Sky Blue Wa- 
ter,” is about to be released. Tsianina does the leading 
role, and has a film company of ker own which is soon to 
release other creations in the interest of her people. 

So, then, the combination, Cadman-Tsianina, is a splendid 
one. He—a man who has devoted his life to the study of 
Indian themes and added to them the white man’s har- 
mony; she—a real native American who appreciates his 
devotion to her art, and who has the gift to perpetuate its 
memory. Ss. 


Destinn to Make American Concert Tour 


Emmy Destinn is so widely known that she needs no 
introduction to the American public, and the announcement 
that she will make an American concert tour from coast to 
coast will be received with satisfaction by her many ad- 
mirers. Destinn received her first musical education on 
the violin but abandoned this instrument when the remark- 
able quality of her voice was discovered. She made her 
debut in Berlin as Santuzza and rapidly became a star of 
the first magnitude both because of her superb vocal art 
and her unusual histrionic powers. She was selected to 
create Senta in the “Flying Dutchman” at Bayreuth and 
“Salome” both in Paris and Berlin. After London suc- 
cesses as Madame Butterfly, Donna Anna, Aida, etc., she 
came to the Metropolitan. Here she created the role of 
Minnie in “The Girl of the Golden West,” and has sung 
many other roles. She was in America for a few weeks 
last season, singing “Aida,” “Pagliacci” and “Tosca” with 
the same artistic finish that has always characterized her 
work. Her forthcoming tour is to be under the manage- 
ment of the New York Musical Bureau. She will arrive 
about October 15 and will go directly to the coast. 


Carl Fiqué Conducts Drama Comedy Choral 

On April 2, Carl and Katherine Noack Fiqué entertained 
the Drama Comedy Choral at the Fiqué Musical Institute, 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., with a reception, to 
celebrate the first anniversary of the club’s existence. The 
Drama Comedy Choral is a women’s chorus of fifty voices, 
attached to the Drama Comedy Club, Edyth Totten presi- 
dent, with Carl Fiqué musical director. The Choral Club 
appears monthly at the matinees of the Drama Comedy 
Club in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Katherine 
Noack Fiqué recently appeared as Santuzza in a perform- 
ance of scenes from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the New 
York Drama Club at the Hotel Astor, New York, with the 
Brooklyn Drama Comedy Club at the Academy of Music, 
srooklyn, N. Y., and the Pleiades Club, at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, New York, all performances being under the direction 
of Carl Fiqué. She was enthusiastically applauded, and 
recalled after each performance. 


Illinois Music Teachers to Meet 


During the last week of April the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its thirty-third annual convention 
at Springfield. The orchestra program this year will be 
furnished by the Chicago Civic Music Association Orches- 
tra, conducted by Frederick Stock. Among those who will 
appear during the week in concert are Ruth Bradley, Heniot 
Levy, Margaret Farr, Leo Sowerby and Carrie Emerich, 
pianists; Phyllis Fergos and Leo Sowerby, composers ; 
Richard Czerwonky, Ebba Frederickson, violinists; Rebecca 
Scheibel, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Florence Lang, sopranos ; 
Marie Woodman Tufts and Mary Welch, contraltos; Her- 
bert Gould, Rollin Pease and Alfred Hiles Bergen, bari- 
tones. At the last concert on Sunday afternoon, May 1, a 
community chorus of 1,000 voices will sing under the con- 
ductorship of Osbourne McConathy. This announcement 
was furnished through the courtesy of Herbert Miller, 
president of the association. ’ 


Haensels on Coast 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, the well known manager, who left 
on a business trip two weeks ago in company with his wife, 
is now in San Francisco, En route, Mr. Haensel had im— 
portant conferences with many prominent local managers 
concerning the activities of various Haensel & Jones. arts 
ists for next season. Among the larger cities visited were 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


METROPOLITAN Opera Cuorus, 


“T am a baritone and would like to know if I am eligible 
for the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera. Could you tell 
me where to apply, and when?—for next season,” 
if you will apply to Mr. Petri at the Metropolitan Opera Hous: 

you will obtain all the information you require. It would be w_ll 
to make application while the opera season is still on, but the 
classes will undoubtedly continue for some time yet. All memb=rs 
of the chorus must. have the training given by the Metropolitan 
Opera in order to become thoroughly conversant with the choruses 
of the different operas to be given during the season. Your voice 
would be tried to see if it was suitable for chorus singing. This 


training 1s free, 
B NATURAL, 


“IT have a baritone voice and am twenty-one ycars old. In 
arpeggios, and at all times in scales taken fast and light, I 
can touch B natural. Is that in my voice I mean will 1 some 
day be able to sing it, or ought I to have vit in my range now? 

At present I can only sing a G in a song 

You will probably have the B natural in your voice when it is 
fully developed if you do not force it in any way. The ambition 
to sing “top notes” often makes a pupil practice up to them and 
thus injure the voice which can onty be slowly developed if the 
range is to be permanent. Do not try to sing any higher than you 
can with comfort; if G is your range at present be contented with 
that and let your voice develop naturally The writer heard an 
excellent teacher say: “I train and strengthen the middle voice, 
knowing that the high notes will come along in due course. Most 
pupils are so anxious to have high notes that they constantly try 
to reach them. The great singers who can take exceptionally high 
notes do not practice on those notes day after day; the notes are 
there and when the demand arises they can be depended upon. 


Victor Kuzpo, 


“Would you kindly give me the facts about the 
eareer of Victor Kuzdo? By doing so you will oblige 
Victor Kuzdo was born in Budapest, Hungary, where he studied 

at the Budapest Conservatory with Jeno Hubay’s father He 
craveled as a boy violinist in Hungary, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
Balkan States and Turkey. Later he studied for one year with I 
Lotto, a prize pupil of the Paris Conservatory, and as a final teacher 
in Europe he was for several seasons under the instruction of 
Leopold Auer, whose assistant he is at present Mr. Kuzdo has, 
in the past, played in concerts in the United States, but is now 
settled in New York where he devotes all of his time to teaching 
and composing. 


musical 


Viotin, CELLO AND PIANO. 

“Would you please inform me who publishes the trios (violin, 
cello and piano) of the following composers: Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Grieg, and ‘others? 

It is understood that Oliver Ditson, Boston, and G. Schirmer and 
‘arl Fischer, of New York, publish all the works you ask about. 
Whether or not they are published by any special house, all the 
leading music dealers would carry them, 


A New Managerial Firm 
Harry A. Hall, manager, has opened offices at 101 Park 
avenue, New York (Room 1111), in association with 
Gabriella Elliot, who will remain in charge of the office 
while Mr. Hall is out of the city booking his artists, a task 
which he will undertake in person. This new management 
has a formidable array of artists. Heading the list are Ellen 
Beach Yaw and her husband, Franklin Cannon, the pianist ; 
Ted Shawn, the famous dancer, dancing partner of Ruth St. 
Denis and associated with her at Denisshawn, their famous 
Los Angeles school; Georgiella Lay, lecture-recitalist; Ann 
Thompson, pianist; Earl Meeker, baritone; Marguerita 
Sylva, of the Opera-Comique, mezzo; André Polah, violin 
ist; Lydia Lindgren, soprano, and Antonio Rocca, tenor, of 
the Opera-Comique and the Chicago Opera Association. Mr. 
Hall and Miss Elliot are energetic young people both of 
whom have had managerial experience, and it is fair to pre 
dict that they will make a permanent place for themselves 

among New York’s most successful managers. 


Margaret Spotz Heard in Piano Recital 

On April 2 an interesting program was given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music by Margaret Spotz, 
pupil of Kate S Chittenden, dean of the faculty. Begin 
ning with Haydn’s variations in F minor, Miss Spotz 
played a “Mandolinata,”’ by Saint-Saéns; sonata in D, 
Mozart; ninth novellete, “The Prophet Bird,” and a hunt 
ing song by Schumann; “Le Sanctuaire,” Dvorsky; four 
lyric pieces by Grieg, and a Bach-Whiting toccata in G 
minor. 

From beginning to end Miss Spotz was clear and artistic 
in her interpretation, which was supported by an intelligent 
technic. She successful in the Schumann 
“Prophet Bird,” the “Sanctuaire” and the Grieg 
lyrics. 


was especially 
Dvorsky 


Warford Students at McAlpin Hotel 


On March 30 a score of singers from the studios of 
Claude Warford gave an unusual program in costume at 
the Hotel McAlpin, for the benefit of the Ellen Hardin 
Walworth Chapter of D. A. R. Two mixed choruses 
opened the program with “Thy Beaming Eyes” (Mac- 
Dowell) and “Sweet Litthe Woman o’ Mine” (Bartlett). 
Two American songs, by Katherine Fell, were then offered, 
“Morning” (Speaks) gaining particular favor. A duet by 
Messrs. Arden and Stevenson, and two American Indian 
songs sung by Anna Flick, were also most favorably re- 
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ceived. Edythe Floyd, a young Southerner, gave a very 
favorable rendition of “The Answer” (Terry) and “A 
Rhapsody” (Warford). 


A Chinese group by Minnie. Lamberts and a Spanish 
group by Katharine Timpson were most artistic, both in 
costume and presentation. David Elder, a young Scotch 
tenor, gave two songs in his native tongue; his interpreta- 
tion was admirable. Gertrude McDermitt as a Southern 
mammy was humorous in her interpretation of “A South- 
ern Lullaby” (Terry) and “Travelin’ to de Grave,” a new 
number by William Reddick. Ralph Thomlinson, Tilla Ge- 
munder and Mary Davis, all very active artist pupils from 
the Warford ranks, are to be commended for their artistic 
skill and thorough musicianship. Emily Hatch, in an aria 
from “Aida,” displayed a soprano voice of great power 
and resonance. Marjorie Lauer, a young soprano of great 
charm of voice and manner, won marked favor in songs 
by Nevin and Gaul. 

The quartet from “Rigoletto,” sung by Misses Gemunder 
and McDermitt and Messrs. Randall and Thomlinson, con 
ciuded the long but decidedly unique and interesting pro- 
cram. Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura soprano, was one of 
the assisting artists. 


Chicago Chorus Offers Prize Competition 


A competition which is bound to interest many com 
posers has just been annourtced by a well known amateur 
musical organization of Chicago, the male chorus of Swift 
& Co,, which is composed of seventy-five voices. 

The sum of $100 will be given for the best musical set 
ting for the poem, “The Four Winds,” by Charles H. 
Luders. Conditions of the competition follow: I. The 
composer must be a resident of the United States. 2. The 
setting must be J chorus of men’s voices with piano ac 
companiment. It should be remembered first of all that 
the resetgs ns Oh must sing well; it should be kept within 
a reasonable vocal compass; parts may be doubled at pleas- 
ure. 4. Each composition must bear a fictitious name and 
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with his composition a sealed 
envelope bearing upon the outside the fictitious name and 
having inside his real name and address, Loose stamps 
should be enclosed for the return of MSS. 5. Each com 
position must be’ sent to the director of the chorus, D. A 
Clippinger, 617-618 Kimball Building, Chicago, and must 
be in his hands on or before July 1, 1021; the award will 
be made August 1, 1921. 6. The composition receiving the 
prize becomes the property of the Swift & Co. Mak 
Chorus. All others will be returned to their authors within 
thirty days. 7. The composition winning the prize will be 
produced by the Swift & Co, Male Chorus during the sea 
son of 1921-22, 8. The award will be made by a jury com 
posed of Leo \llen Spencer, and D. A, Clippin 
ger; no member of the jury shall enter the competition 
The poem of Mr. Luders is believed to be especially 
adaptable for a musical setting ! 


the composer must enclose 


Sowerby, 


It is reprinted ierewith 


THE FOUR WINDS 
By Charles H, Leder 


Wind of the North, Wind of the Norland snow 
Wind of the winnowed skies and hary clear 
Blow cold and keen across the nake h 

And crisp the lowland pools with erystal 

And blur the casoment with glittering 

Rut come not near my love 


Wind of the West, Wind of the f 

Wind of the gold and erims» unset land 
Blow fresh and pure ross tl " 

And broaden the blue spaces of tl ave 
And sway the grasee and th nountai vine 
But let my dear one rest 


Wind of the East, Wind of the ummer ski¢ 
f } 


And shut the in out, and ‘ i 
And lash the boughs against th lripping av 
Yet keep thou from my | 


Sut thou sweet wind! Wind of the fragrant Sou 
Wind from the bow'rs of jasmine 

Over magnolia blooms and lilied lake 

And flow'ry forests, come with dewy spring 

And stir the 
And kiss the low mound 


petals at her feet 
where she | 
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Scores Triumph” 


(Toronto Star Weekly) 


BATES 


Soloist with New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Liszt E flat € 
Walter Damrosch conducting. 


Conce rlo, 


All the demands of the work Miss Bates met gloriously, 
and in the coda the manner in which she made the piano 
forte sing out over massed instrument gave the audi 
ence a thrill which presently moved many in the galleric 
to rise and cheer het 

Toronto Saturd Night, March 5th, 192] 


(Hector Chark 


She was wonderful 


Toronto Telegram, March 1st. 1921 
Her rendition of the concerto was a revelation 
Toronto Star, March Ist, 1921 
Her work throughout was an expression of finish which 


seemed to leave nothing that might be added 

Toronto World, March Ist, 1921 
Her performance was a remarkable illustration of fin 
ished, fluent execution, added to refinement of tone and 


nuances of touch 


Toronto Globe, March Ist, 1921 


Played with masterly skill and fine appreciation of th 
glories of this big work. 


Toronto Star Weekl 


Address: Steinway Hall, New York 


, March 5th, 1921 
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Clarence de Vaux-Royer Memorial Concert 


A memorial concert as a tribute to the memory of Clar- 
de Vaux-Royer, the eminent violinist, conductor and 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria Ilotel, Monday 
Royer received his educaticn here 
and abroad, and toured successfully in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States. He held many important positions, 
including that of principal of the violin department, Mt 
Allison University, Canada; director of music, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; Cornell University; and teacher cf 
violin and theory, Ithaca Conservatory of Music. For nine 
years, until the time of his death three years ago, he was 
director of the violin department at the New York Schocl 
of Music and Arts. He married Rose Marion Maynard, of 
New York, who was the inspiration for much of his work 
“Love's Sunset” and “Trumpets of Sun 
were listed on the program. Marion Stavrovsky, a 
pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner at the New York School of 
Music Arts, sang the Bach-‘sounod “Ave Maria,” with 
violin obligato by Kathleen Sanders, a pupil at the same 
Miss Stavrovsky has real talent and a dramatic 
vice of power and sweetness, well controlled. An 


ence 
teache r, wa 


evening, April 4. Mr 


Iwo ot her poems, 


school 

soprano ¥ . 
tonio George Bilotti played two groups of piano so.os, his 
own nocturne, op. 2, and “Burlesco.” “Capriccio” (Ale- 
sandro Tongo) and “Legende” (Liszt) comprised his second 
Bilotti is not only a fine composer, but a tal- 
He has excellent technic, plays with 
ease and sureness, and has a beautiful touch. An aria from 
“Sapho,” “O, Ma Lyre,” was exquisitely rendered by 
Roberta Beatty-McGreal, whose rich, colorful voice charmed 
the audience Enrico Allesandro sang an aria from “La 
Boheme” with much feeling. Several piano solos were very 
well given by Harriet Smith, including “Rhapsodie” (Doh- 
Night in Spring” (Schumann), and a Chopm 
Sweet Baker, dramatic soprano, made a 
ssion with her singing of the big aria, 
Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon” The 
technic, endurance, and control which this aria demands 
were easily met by Mrs. Baker, Sk. sings with very good 
taste and intelligence Her second group consisted of 
“Les Yeux” (Rabey) and “Le Papillon” (Fourdrain), both 
of which were admirably sung. Her personality adds much 
to her singing. Harry A. Hirt supplied excellent accom- 
paniments, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff read three of her 
poems, which were all charming Edwin Markham, the 
author, also read some of his poems, and the audience wanted 
still more. Miles M. Dawson, Dr. J. Gardner Smith, Edwin 
Markham and Mrs. de Vaux-Royer spoke briefly, although 
interestingly, and paid tribute to the memory of Clarence 
Included in the list of patrons and patron 


group. Mr 


ented pianist as well 


nanyi) 
waltz 

favorable 
“Ocean, Thou 


Mari 
impre 


de Vaux-Royer 














From the Cleveland (Ohio) News, Tuesday, 
March 29, 1921. 


ARCHIE BELL’S 


Impression of 


Dorothy Jardon 


Jardon at Keith's 


I am keen to go on record with the belief that 
we have the best operatic prima donna in vaude- 
ville this week who ever has visited us in the two- 


a-day. We've had some of them who were fine 
once upon a time, we've had some who were just 
beginning to fade; but in Miss Dorothy Jardon 
we have a remarkable singing lady who has pro- 
gressed vocally about 100 per cent. since we saw 
her last, who is going to progress some more, but 
who is right now at the very climax of her 
artistry. 

I venture the opinion that she'll go on and on, 
as she has been going; but we will not have the 
hear her at vaudeville rates. Mary 
Garden? Let's compare her to the much-talked- 
about director recently seen and heard here. She 
looks every bit as attractive as the fascinating 
Mary—and what's more important, she can sing 
circles around her. Maybe she’s something of the 
Garden type. Anyway, she’s a beauty, a sultry, 
oriental sort of beauty who wears magnificent cos- 
tumes and wears them in a manner to make every 
mother’s son and daughter open an eye and look 


chance to 


closer 

Miss Jardon’s voice is a soprano of wide range, 
rather lyric in quality and with a tone that might 
be best described as luscious. It has the richness 
of old brocade, even in the upper register, where 
we usually expect more bird-like twitterings from 
ladies who venture coloraturawards. She doesn’t 
lean that way. She's dramatic and fitted for mod- 
ern opera if anyone in this country is; but for 
once, let's dote on the fact that Miss Jardon is 
out of opera and entertaining us on a vaudeville 
program 
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esses were Senator William A. Clark, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyck, Baroness von Klenner, David Bispham, Howard 
Brockway, Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, Dr, Frank Crane, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Ralfe Leech Sterner, Signor R. Sapio, 
Emme Maak, and Carl T. Whitmer. 


Kerr and Arden Delight Paterson Audience 


Paterson, N. J., April 3, 1921—On March 28, U. S. Kerr, 
the basso, and Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, were heard here in a most enjoyable recital 
held in the high school auditorium. In speaking of the 
former, the critic of the Morning Call said in part: “Why 
Kerr has for years been recognized as one of the country’s 
leading bassos was demonstrated during his program, when 
his flexible voice was tested in all departments by the wide 
range of expression demanded in the execution of the group 
of English, Italian, French and Norwegian songs he sang. 
His notes, clear and strong, seemed to roll from his lips as 
smoothly as do the ripples on a calm lake when being swept 








U. 8. KERR, 


Basso. 


by a soft wind. Kerr’s voice penetrated the very depths 
of the soul and was so captivating that many of his hearers, 
if asked, would undoubtedly have willingly ‘sat there all 
night and listened to him.’” 

And the same critic’s report of Miss Arden was also en- 
thusiastic, for he wrote: “Miss Arden, possessed of a voice 
of pure contralto qualities, also won her audience and added 
much to the success of the recital. She skilfully inter- 
preted the themes of her selections, and to her warm voice 
was added her charming personality, which made an irre- 
sistible combination. The artist’s enunciation was also 
excellent.” L. P. 


Louisiana M. T. A. Meets in New Orleans 


The Louisiana Music Teachers’ Association held its 
tenth annual meeting at New Orleans, March 17, 18 and 19. 
The program opened with an address of welcome by Harry 
Brunswick Loeb, of New Orleans, to which Anna Van Den 
Berg, president of the organization, responded. Thursday 
morning the session was devoted to the teachers’ problems. 
Walter Goldstein, of New Orleans, read a paper on “Self- 
Standardization,” the discussion being led by Mrs. S. A. 
Carrol, of Lake Charles, This was followed by a paper, 
“What Shall We Do For Our Piano Pupils,” by Mrs. S. 
N. Young, of Bogalusa; the discussion was led by Mrs. 
F. E. Russell, of Alexandria, and Mr. M. J. Dunwoody, of 
Pineville. In the afternoon, papers were read by Dr. 
Dagny Sunne, department vf psychology, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans; Marie Louise Tobin, of New Orleans, and 
Clara Del Valle Del Marmol, of New Orleans. In the 
evening Parvin W. Titus gave a recital assisted by the 
choir of the Christ Church Cathedral. Works by Tschai- 
kowsky, Bach, Dethier, Cesar Franck, and Widor, together 
with the “Hora Novissima” of Horatio Parker, were heard. 
Friday morning, Mary Conway conducted a demonstration 
on the correlation of music with the regular school subjects. 
G. Campbell Cooksey, of New Orleans, read a paper on 
“Musicians or Music Lovers,” the discussion being read 
by Mary D. Blaney, of New Orleans. Jennie E. Weller, 
of Mansfield, had for her subject “School Orchestras”; W. 
H. Stopher, of Baton Rouge, lead the discussion. 

That afternoon, E, E. Schuyten of New Orleans read a 
paper on “Technic of the Violin,” and Walter Goldstein, 
chairman of the committee, reported on the present status 
of school credits for outside music study in Louisiana. 
Harry Brunswick Loeb gave an interesting little talk on 
“Little Intimacies with Big Musicians.” This was followed 
by a piano recital by Eda Flotte-Ricau; her program in- 
cluded works by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Godowsky, 
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Dubois, d’Indy and Smetana. Following the recital a 
reception was tendered the visiting teachers by the New 
Orleans Music Teachers’ Association at Grunewald Hotel. 

Saturday morning papers were read by Parvin W. Titis, 
of New Orleans; Iris Vining, of New Orleans, and Joseph 
Kershaw, of Lake Charles. This was followed by a busi- 
ness meeting, and in the evening the visiting members were 
invited to attend the Bauer-Thibaud concert as guests of 
the New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 


Nashua (N. H.) Oratorio Society Festival 


The twenty-first annual music festival given by the 
Nashua Oratorio Society will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 3 and 4, in the new Auditorium, when 
two evening concerts and one matinee will be given. As 
had been the custom, the High School Chorus, 300 voices, 
will give the opening concert of the festival, when Goring- 
Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark” and Max Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen” will be sung, with the assistance of the solo- 
ists and the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

For the closing concert the Nashua Oratorio Society will 
sing Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” with its chorus of 150 voices, 
and the soloists and orchestra. Reinald Werrenrath, bar- 
itone, will sing the title role in “Elijah” and the baritone 
parts in the other works. The other artists will be Doris 
Emerson, of Boston, soprano; Ruth Caulfield, of Boston, 
contralto, and Charles Stratton, of Boston, tenor. Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, the Boston composer, is to play the piano 
accompaniments of Mr. Stratton’s songs, and the other 
pianists of the festival are to be Anna Melendy Sanderson 
and Aveline Folsom. E. G. Hood is conductor. 

These festivals have grown in favor in the surrounding 
towns and cities to the extent that these outlying places 
send large representations at these concerts. In this year’s 
scheme Mr. Werrenrath’s name has proved a magnet that 
has caused inquiries in regard to the festival to be much 
more numerous than usual, being a great favorite with this 
public ever since his first appearances here in 190%, a popu- 
larity that has increased with the years. 


Sunday Night Concert at the Waldorf 


On Sunday evening, March 27, the final concert of the 
season was given in the foyer of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, under the directorship of Joseph Knecht, musical 
director there for many years. It was indeed a delightful 
as well as an artistic performance, and included works 
by Elgar, Hadley, Gounod and Wagner, all of which re- 
ceived their due appreciation. The soloist for the evening 
was Mme. Volavy, pianist. 

Jules Falk on Tour 

Jules Falk will give a recital at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, on April 25, assisted by Maivina Ehrlich, pian- 
ist. Following this appearance, Mr. Falk is booked for a 
tour through the Middle West, going as far as St. Louis. 
He expects to return to New York about the end of May. 


THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


ustifies ey Claim made for it. SUMMER 
SCHOOL, Brookline-Boston, June 28-Aug. 24. Can 
only be studied with the originator, EVELYN 
FLETCHER-COPP, 890 Elmore Ave., Akron, O., 
or Brookline, Mass. 























letter series No 3 





Springfield Mass. 
March 30 1921. 


Dear Mr. Anderson, 

In our production of “Car- 
actacus” at the last Music 
Festival I am pleased to say 
that NORMAN JOLLIF, 
in the title role, gave a 
notable performance. 





Yours respectfully. 
John J. Bishop. 
Mus. Dir. 





excl. dir. 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W 45 St. New York City 
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I SEE THAT— 


Harry A. Hall has opened managerial offices at 101 Park 
Avenue. 

The next music forum of the N. Y. S. F. M. C. will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, April 25. 

This is the final week of opera at the Metropolitan. 

Louise Homer, Jr., was married to Ernest Van Rensselaer 
on April 12. 

The American Guild of Organists celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last week. 

Reinald Werrenrath will give several recitals in London in 


une. 

William P. Blake, of the Paderewski Fund for American 
Composers, offers a prize of $1,000 for a symphony 
and $500 for a piece of chamber music, 

The wife of Dr. Karl Muck died in Berlin, April 14. 

Paul Althouse is back in New York after the most success- 
ful tour of his careér. 

Haensel & Jones have moved to larger quarters on the 
twelfth floor of Aeolian Hall. 

Desiree Lubovska has organized the National American Bal- 
let, Inc.. 

Mme. Miura will return to the United States the beginning 
of 1922 for a concert and operatic tour. 

The new Eastman School of Music at Rochester will have 
accommodations for 2,000 pupils. 

Reed Miller has been making a great many new records 
recently. 

Dohnanyi, the composer-pianist, filled twenty-two engage- 
ments in two months. 

The Mountain School of Music will open in Birmingham 
early in July. 

May 1 Nevada Van der Veer becomes the contralto soloist 
at the Collegiate Church. 

Pupils of Wager Swayne gave an interesting song recital 
on March 26. 

“Riding on a Rainbow,” an encore song by Robert Braine, 
has been accepted for publication by Witmarks. 

Cyrena Van Gordon is booked for a number of May festi- 
vals. 

Walter Damrosch will conduct American compositions at 
the conference of the British Musical Society in London 
the middle of June. 

William J. Ziegler has opened the New York Concert Bu- 
reau for the management and publicity of artists. 

Albert D. Jewett was married to Edith Kennedy at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., March 30. 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer announce a summer 
school of vocal music at Lake George, N.Y 

The National Association of Organists’ convention program 
for July 26-29 is complete. 

Carol Robinson gave four encores and one repetition at her 
New York piano recital April 3. 

Two of Baroness Van Klenner’s pupils will accompany her 
to Europe next week. 

The Male Chorus of Swift & Company offers a prize of 
$100 for a setting of the poem, “The Four Winds,” by 
Charles H. Luders. 

Jules Falk, the violinist, will tour the Middle West. 

Overflow audiences have been attending events of the Mozart 
Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president. 

Nelson Illingworth wishes to secure an accompanist. 

Norman Jollif will sing with the Reading Choral Society in 
the near future. 

The annual audition of the pupils of the Herbert Wither- 
spoon Studios takes place at Aeolian Hall on the even- 
ing of April 28. 

Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe will return to America for a 
second and farewell tour in October. 

Daisy Jean was the guest of honor at a banquet given by 
Detroit’s Alliance Francaise. 

Mildred Graham, the soprano, has been secured to sing with 
the Aeolian Orchestra in Brooklyn on May 6. 

A large number of Boston professional and amateur musi- 

cians attended P. A, Yon’s Andover recital. 

Criterion Male Quartet has returned from a tour 
through Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Carmen Pascova will give concerts in over fifty American 

cities this summer. 

Phoebe Crosby sang with the Hartford Choral Society on 
April 22. 

Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, will appear at a 
benefit at Carnegie Hall on May 1. 

Florence Hinkle terms “Messages,” by Frank H. Grey, a 
song with a direct appeal. 

The Cornish School of Music at Seatttle announces that its 
new building will be ready in time for the summer 
session. 

Newark holds its festival this year on May 6, 7, 9 and 10. 

Titta Ruffo had a narrow escape in an auto crash. 

It is reported that D’Annunzio has married an 
pianist, Louisa Baccara. 

Helen Stover was enthusiastically. received when she ap- 
peared with the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra starts on a Southern tour 
on April 26. 

Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Metropolitan, is under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones. 

Elizabeth Gibbs, contralto, gave an excellent recital in Kan- 
sas City. 

Yvette Guilbert sailed for France on April 20 with ten of 
her pupils. 

Phillip Gordon will appear with the Tri-City Orchestra 
April 24, 25 and 26. 

Raymond Simonds has been engaged for two performances 
of Haydn’s “Creation” at Harrisburg, May 5 and 6 
Lisbet Hoffmann was piano soloist at the concert of the 

Associated Singing Societies in Newark, N.J., March 6. 

Mina Dolores, lyric soprano, recently sang at the Colonial in 

Philadelphia and was exceedingly well received. 


The 


Italian 
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Harold Bauer, the pianist, will revisit the Pacific Coast next 


January. 

Schroeder & Gunther, music publishers, moved to 145 West 

_ Forty-fifth street. 

Mildred Faas, the soprano, will give a recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, April 25. 

Margaret Fotter will conduct the New York Madrigal Club 
at the Hotel McAlpin, April 27. 

U. S. Kerr and Cecil Arden were heard in concert in Pater- 
son, N. J. G.N. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS MEET 


(Continued from page 5.) 

ness meeting resulted in the election of the following 
officers: president, Frank A. Beach, dean of music of the 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Paul J..Weaver, University of North Carolina; sec- 
ond vice-president, Oscar Bowen, editor of the Supervisors’ 
Journal; secretary, Ada Bicking, school music supervisor, 
Evansville, Ind.; treasurer, W. H. Butterfield, music 
supervisor, Providence, R. I.; auditor, Paul C. Hayden, 
editor, School Music, Keokuk, Iowa. Invitations for the 
next conference from Nashville, Tenn., and Cleveland, 
O., were considered, with the majority in favor of Nash- 
ville. However, that matter will not be definitely settled 
for some time. In the evening the Music Supervisors’ 
Chorus and Orchestra gave a complimentary concert to 
the. people of St. Joseph at the Coliseum. 

_ Friday morning was devoted to the report of the educa- 
tional council, In the afternoon a program was given by 
the combined grade school orchestras, a chorus of primary 
grade children, a group of children’ in -folk dances, a 
selected chorus and orchestra from all the St. Joseph high 
schools. In the evening Florence Macbeth, soprano, and 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, gave a most enjoyable concert, 
both these splendid artists winning warm praise for their 
excellent work. H. 


Credit for “Sonnenflamen” Photographs 


Credit for the photographs of persons and scenes in con- 
nection with the production at Nuremberg, Germany, of 
“Sonnenflamen,” the latest opera’ by Siegfried Wagner, 
printed with a Nuremberg letter in the Musicat Courter 
of February 10, 1921 (page 39), was accidentally omitted. 
The photographs were taken by Hunger & Roedel (Sud- 
deutsche Illustrations- u. Reklame Verlags-Gesellschaft), of 
Nuremberg. 


35 
Huhn Conducts Riverside Choral Club 


Bruno Huhn conducted the Riverside Choral Club 
through an interesting program at the Hotel McAlpin on 
the evening of April 14. Francis Rogers was one of the 
soloists and drew forth hearty applause for his musicianly 
renditions. Marie Edelle, soprano, also was well received. 


Schroeder & Gunther Move 


On April 18 the firm of Schroeder & Gunther, music 
publishers, moved to 145 West Forty-fifth street. For the 
past thirty years this firm has been located at 10 East Six- 
teenth street. 
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Chicago Hears Some Fine Choral Work 





Paulist Choristers and Marshall Field Choral Society Give Excellent Programs—Chicago Symphony, the Wurlitzer and 


Civie Orchestras Please 


Noted Soloists Attract—Changes in Chicago Musical College Prizes—Chicago Women’s 


Musical Club's Luncheon—Result of Illinois State Federation of Music Clubs’ Contest—Notes 


Chicag lL, April 16, 1921.—Concerts were numerous 
this week The most enjoyable was that given on Sunday 
afternoon by Harold Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, at Cohan’s Grand, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. The program consisted of the fantasia in C 
major, op. 150, by Schubert; “Papillons,” by Schumann ; 
ballade in A flat, by Chopin; “Serenite,” by Vieuxtemps ; 
Spanish danee, by Granados-Thibaud; Slavonic dance, 


polonaise in A, Wieniawski, and sonata 


Franck 


by Dvorak-Kreisler ; 
in A mayor, by Cesar 


PAULI CONCERT 


r (HORISTERS IN 


Che Paulist Choristers of Old St. Mary’s Church were 
grected by a packed house at their only concert of the sea- 
son at Orchestra Hall. The choir, which has been well 
drilled by Leroy Wetzel, gave a splendid account of itself. 
Equally successful were the soloists. The program included 
numbers by Beethoven, Vittoria, Palestrina, Handel, Wetzel, 
Verdi and Dett 

W uriitzer OrCHESTRA AT THE ILLINOIS, 

The Wurlitzer Orchestra made its public bow in concert 
at the Illmnor dogo on the same aiternoon Vv. J Grabel 
is the conduct of the organization, and the first soloist 

is Edna Bl cone Showalter, soprano 

Averep Mirovitcu in Recirat 

\lfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, was heard in re 

cital at Kimball Hall on Monday evening, April 11, under 


Wight Neumann 


the direction of I 


Civic Orcnestra PRoGRAM, 
Che Civie Orchestra of Chicago, under the direction of 


Frederick Stock, presented a program in honor of Elizabeth 


Sprague Coolidge, at Orchestra Hall, on Tuesday after 
noon, April 12 
St, Pittur Nert Cuoir 
Phe St. Phillip Neri Choir, Horace G. Anderson, director, 
was heard at Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, April 12 


Corpon Crupn’s Froiic 


Che Cordon Club's frolic was a huge success this season 
lhe clubrooms were packed on Monday and Tuesday even 


ings, April 11 and 12, to listen to a parody on “Tristan and 


Isolde.” From various sources it has been reported that the 
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hit of the evening was made by Hanna Butler as Isolde. 
Beautifully gowned, she looked regal to the eye, and her 
voice charmed the ears. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer made 
a burlesque of her own lecture-recital and was happily sec- 
onded by her better half, whose dexterous fingers pounded 
gently on a small piano, The cast was excellent and the 
members of the orchestra, well directed by Miss Cameron, 
were all that could be desired. 

HALL. 

his Chicago 
Wight Neu- 


WacLaw KocuanskI AT KIMBALL 

Waclaw Kochanski, Polish violinist, made 
debut at Kimball Hall, under the direction of F. 
mann, on Tuesday evening, April 12. 

MARSHALL Fietp Cuorat Society 1n Concert. 

The Marshall Field & Company Choral Society presented 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” under the direction of its conductor, 
Thomas A. phon wa assisted by Mae Graves Atkins, soprano; 
Frederica Gerhardt-Downing, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor; Arthur Middleton, bass, and forty-six members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This concert, which 
took place at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, was 
listened to by an audience of huge dimensions. The Marshall 


Field & Company Choral Society is recognized today as 
one of the most successful oratorio societies in the coun- 
try. It is indeed remarkable that an organization 
made up of amateur singers could give an_ exhibition 


of choral singing that would be a credit to any professional 
body of singers. The choir has been well trained and the 
work of every department is meritorious. To Thomas A. 
Pape is due in a large measure thanks for a remarkable 
performance. If the work of the Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society was highly satisfactory, the work of the four 
soloists was like wise praiseworthy in every respect. 

It was a joy indeed to listen to the golden tones that 
poured out from the throat of Arthur Middleton, whose 
singing of “Elijah” will stand in Chicago as a criterion 
hy which to judge other bassos who may appear in the part. 
His singing was imbued with dignity, poise, assurance and 
nobility; his phrasing impeccable, his diction perfection 
itself, and his delivery of the part will linger forever in the 
memory of all those present at the concert. If it were per- 
missible to write a column on Mr. Middleton’s performance 
of “Elijah,” the writer would find it a personal compliment 
to express publicly the pleasure he derived through the 
wonderful voice of this master singer, this American basso, 
Arthur Middleton, who through hard work and perseverance 
has today reached a place second to none as an oratorio 
singer and recitalist, not only in this country but in Europe 
as well, for let it be said, if Middleton would sing “Elijah” 
in London as he did here, the city which first heard Felix 
Mendelssohn's second oratorio would acclaim him as he was 
acclaimed at Orchestra Hall. 

Mae Graves Atkins sang gloriously the soprano part. She, 
too, has made an exhaustive study of oratorio and sang her 
part as it should be, revealing once more a voice of great 
beauty, wide in compass and beautifully guided. She scored 
heavily, and justly so, with the audience. 

Arthur Kraft’s growing popularity is well understood, 
judging from his efforts in the tenor role. He sang as an 
accomplished musician, one who leaves nothing to chance 
and whose vocal accomplishments are many. His enuncia- 
tion was excellent and he came in for a great part of the 
success of the evening. 

Frederica Gerhardt-Downing has made big strides in her 
art since last heard. Her voice, which at one time was marred 
by a tremolo, has gained in volume and is now as steady as 
the rock of Gibraltar. She made a distinct hit and shaged 
with her colleagues in making the performance stand out 
as one of the events of the present musical season. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN CricAco Musica CoLLeGce Prizes. 


With a view to doing the most good to the students within 
its gates, the Chicago Musical College announced through 
its president, Felix Borowski, an important change in the 
vocal prize at the preliminary contest ~which was held i 
Ziegfeld Theater on Tuesday morning. The original design 
of the vocal prize was concerned either with an orchestral 
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appearance or a free vocal recital, the expenses to be paid 
and managed by Carl D. Kinsey. Mr. Borowski explained 
that many competitors might not be ready for the giving of 
a complete recital and it had therefore been decided to 
change the prize to an entirely free musical education to be 
given to the successful contestant in Orchestra Hall, May 2 
The judges at the preliminary contest—Mme. Arimondi, 
Lucille Stevenson, Herbert Miller and Rene Devries—se- 
lected four students to appear in Orchestra Hall—Dorothy 
Bowen, Lake Bluff, Ill.; Mary Fornes, Canton, Ohio; Olga 
Gates, Kansas City, Kan., and George W. Gunn, Jackson- 
ville, Il. The musical education which will be won by the 
successful competitor will include two private vocal lessons 
a week, harmony, composition, sight singing and language, 
the value of which will be from $500 to $700, according to 
the teacher with whom the winner elects to study. 

At the violin competition, which took place on Monday, 
the students selected by the judges—Richard Czerwonky, 
Ruth Miller and Alexander Sebald—were Catherine Wade 
Smith, Bellingham, Wash.; Glen Halik, La Crosse, Wis., 
and Anah Webb, Bedford, Ind. 

The competition for the Mason & Hamlin grand piano, 
presented by the Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston; the 
Conover grand piano, presented by the Cable Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago; the valuable old French or Italian violin, 
presented by Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and the orchestra ap- 
pearance or free public recital, managed and all expenses 
paid by Carl D. Kinsey, will be held in Orchestra Hall, 
May 2. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will assist and 
it will be directed by Frederick Stock. The judges, artists 
of international fame, will be Frederick Stock, Franz 
Kneisel, Rudolph Ganz and Richard Hageman. 

On Saturday morning was held the final preliminary com 
petition for the Mason & Hamlin grand piano, presented 
by the Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston, to the suc- 
cessful contestant in the post-graduation class of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. From the contestants who competed 
on this occasion three will be selected to play in Orchestra 
Hall, May 2. 

Murietr McCormick ReturRNs To INSTRUCTION. 

Muriel McCormick, daughter of Harold F. McCormick, 
who was studying voice with Mme. Vittorio Arimondi during 
the opera season, has returned from the East to resume her 
studies with Mme, Arimondi. Miss McCormick is the pos- 
sessor of a lovely soprano voice and her teacher expects big 
things from her in the future. 

SamMis-MacDermip Stupto 

Sibyl] Sammis-MacDermid, assisted by Herbert Hyde, 
organist, will give a recital in LaPorte (Ind.) April 11. 

Grace Holverschied, soprano, and Helen Wing, composer- 


ARIMONDI 


ITEMS. 


pianist, appeared in Peoria (Ill.) April 13 and Dubuque 
(la.), April 13 and 14. 
The annual studio “party” occurred in Barnum Hall 


The professional class gave the program, 
was dancing. Those who participated 
Susan Browne, Joseph Decker, Ona 


Tuesday evening. 
after which there 
Pearl Andersen, 


were: 
Dawson, Doris Doe, Marie Sweet Findlay, Ethel Gwinn, 
Grace Holverschied, Florence Lucas, Paul Mallory, Merlyn 


Pococke, Inez Shaffnit, George Simons, Gladys Truesdale, 
Nola Young, and Juanita Whicker. 
AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 

Piano pupils of Cleveland Bonnet and Albertine Heller, 
vocal pupils of Louise Winter and others, and violin stu- 
dents of the American Conservatory gave the program 
Saturday afternoon, April 9. . a: 

Floyd Loar, formerly a student of Adolf Weidig, was 
the winner of the first prize of $100 in the competition 
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recently held by the Federation of Music Clubs for his 
sonata for cello and piano. 

Adolf Weidig’s orchestral suite, “Three Episodes,” is 
being performed in various cities of the old world. The 
latest performance took place in one of the series of the 
“Loh” concerts at Sonders House, Germany, under the 
direction of Korbach. 

Helen A. Stephens, soprano, gave a recital at the Sacred 
Heart Academy, Springfield (Ill.) on the evening of 
April 7. 


Cuicaco Musica Co.ttece News. 

Ethel MacDonald, artist pupil of Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
has been engaged for a fourteen weeks’ tour this spring. 

Julia Logan, student of Mabel Sharp Herdien, had charge 
of the choir at the Christian Church, Morgan Park, Easter 
Sunday. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning was presented 
by the children’s department. The performers who ap- 
peared were Alice Barron, Gregory Konold, Bessie Marie 
Scott, Phyllis Parson, Harriet Garner, Dorothy Holton, 
Virginia Savich, Gertrude Towbin, Astrid Aronson, Bennie 
Gilooley, Helen Silverman, Hannah Braverman, Dorothy 
Siegel, Anna Harris, Rona Clauson, Anna Briskman, Jean- 
nette Kerr, Lorraine Schaeffer, Rose Sukman, Eleanor 
Koskiewicz, Mildred Friedman, and Ida Kogan, 

Mary Linpsay OLIVER IN CHICAGO. 

Among the out-of-town visitors at this office this week 
was Mary Lindsay Oliver, the well known manager, who 
was on her way back East after spending two months in 
the Tri-Cities, where she presented Toscanini and La Scala 
Orchestra at the Coliseum on February 18. Miss Oliver 
also has a big course in Newark and next season may have 
three or four more throughout the country. The artists 
she will present in those cities have a world-wide reputa- 
tion and the big financial success of this year should be 
duplicated next season. Miss Oliver wrote several very good 
articles for the “Music Bits” which is given out by L. A. 
Murray of Davenport, Iowa, the first being on the “Artistic 
Temperament—Some Examples I Have Met, No. 1, John 
McCormack.” Another interesting article from her pen 
which also appearedein “Music Bits” is “Toscanini and La 
Scala Orchestra.” 

BEETHOVEN Trio’s SUCCESSFUL YEAR, 

The Beethoven Trio—made up of M. Jennette Loudon, 
pianist; Ralph Machaelis, violinist, and Theodore Du Mou- 
lin, cellist—gave a series of three chamber music concerts 
here this winter, meeting with the full approval of the press 
and public alike. So great was the demand for seats and 
so enjoyable the performances that the management has 
decided to repeat the series with an altogether different set 
of programs next season, 

Cuicaco Woman’s Musicat Cius’s LUNCHEON. 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club held its annual 
luncheon at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Thursday, 
April 7, when an enjoyable time was had by an exception 
ally large gathering—which shows the strength of this ex- 
cellent club. An interesting musical program was presented 
by Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; the Murdock Trio; 
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Charms in Numbers || <n 
cat 


Phoebe Crosby’s Art || . 
city 

At Orpheus Concert ||": 
The Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund con- J 
ductor, gave its third and final concert | §° 





of the season in Elmwood Music hall last yw 
evening, with Miss Phoebe Crosby, so- to } 


prano of New York as soloist, and a f 
string orchestra assisting, with William 
J. Gomph at the piano. 


Miss Grosby recéived an ovation for 12 
her artistic.interprétations of the various | stre 
numbers on her programme. She has a 12 
clear, sweet, soprano voice of radiant | hom 
quality, and ‘big range, and she sang the | chin 
aria “Vissi d’ arte’ from “La Tosca” 1: 
with superb vocalization, and was re- 
called for an encore. 

In a group of songs, ‘‘The Flower Will] of 
Bloom.” by Florente Newell Barbour, | dam 
was given with great artistry in style 3: 
and lovely pure tonem ‘‘Rain,"’ by Cur- 
ran was a gem. “By the Waters. of 
Minnetonka,” by Lieurance, struck a 
vivid dramatic note and Cadman's ‘Call 
Me No More” was so moving in its ap- garé 

al as to evoke a tremendous applause. | part 
Recalled, Miss Crosby paid the chorus a 1: 
graceful compliment. by singing especial- | ¢ajs, 
ly to them a charming little melody, 7: 
on ae fan which brought her 4] yon 

ttering tribute. 

Miss Crosby has a captivating stage | *"° 
presence and wore a stunning gown of! «= 
geranium red satin with tauak-- 


stre 
2: 


fals: 
3 


stre 
6: 
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Marie Margott, harpist; Ruth Bradley, pianist, and Joel 
Lay, baritone. 


RESULT oF ILLINoIs STATE FepERATION oF MusicaL Ciuss’ 
CONTEST. 

At the contests of the State Federation of Musical Clubs, 
held in Kimball Hall, April 14, the competition for the 
State of Illinois in the piano department was won by Mrs. 
Walter Brahm, pupil of Alexander Raab, in the Chicago 
Musical College, and in the vocal department by Olive June 
Lacey, a pupil in the same institution of Arthur Dunham 
and Mabel Sharp Herdien. These successful contestants 
will play and sing respectively in the district competition. 

Oumrirorr IN RecitaL MAy 5. 

Boza Oumiroff, the noted Bohemian baritone, whose art 
and artistry have been endorsed by Mary Garden, Percy 
Grainger and many other musicians, will accomplish his 
Chicago debut in recital at Kimball Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, May 5, under the management of Lathrop Resseguie. 
Oumiroff has not been heard in Chicago for several sea 
sons and his return will be welcomed by the host of ad- 
mirers he has in this city. With the hundreds of notable 
artists who visit Chicago each season, it is remarkable 
when one artist in a season stands out in the memory in 
any way with experienced concert goers. But Oumiroff's 
last recital here several years ago is still recalled with de- 
light by the cognoscenti—a remarkable tribute to an artist 
who has since delighted most of the capitals of Europe 
with his singing. The program includes many novelties, 
among them an unusual group of songs by Dvorak and 
some Czecho-Slovak songs for which Oumiroff is famous. 


Amy Netti Sovoist with CHicaAco SYMPHONY. 


Amy Neill, long recognized as one of the most gifted 
young violinists hailing from Chicago, made her first ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
regular concerts, Friday afternoon, April 25, and Saturday 
evening, April 16, choosing the Bruch fantasie as the 
vehicle to demonstrate her ability with the violin. Miss 
Neill’s friends are numerous in this city, yet the list of her 
admirers was much increased since her last appearance. 
Well equipped technically, she also draws from her instru- 
ment a large tone, pleasurable to the ear, and especially 
worth mentioning is the facility with which she plays 
trills, Her bowing is sure, and her interpretation of the 
fantasie well deserving the spontaneous applause and the 
floral tributes that were bestowed upon her at the conclu- 
sion of the number. Miss Neill did herself proud; like 
wise those responsible for her appearance. 

Smetana’s “Overture to Libussa” opened the program. 
Mahler’s symphony No. 7 had on this occasion its first 
hearing in America. When we first learned to review con- 
certs our mentor told us that unless we had made an ex- 
haustive study of a score under no circumstances to dare 
to formulate an opinion, telling us that men like Wagner 
and Beethoven had been criticised severely by men who are 
only remembered today as musical jokers of their day. 
It seems indeed presumptuous that some of the critics on 
the daily papers dare to condemn a work, or even praise 
it, without having looked at the score; and though their 
judgment may be correct either way, their reviews will not 
add materially to the fame of Mahler, no more than a 
lengthy review from this writer, who enjoyed part of the 
symphony and who was bored by some of its passages 
What our mentor told us to do was to report how a first 
performance was done and to abstain from any further 
comment. Therefore, in stating that the new symphony was 
beautifully played, we consider that we have said as much 
as if we had written a column on a work that probably 
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will be part of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's reper 
tory for many years to come. 
IteMs or Musicat INTEREST. 

Lillian T. Johnston’s pupil, Lynden Stevens, bass-bari 
tone, soloist, sang at a luncheon given at Norwood Park 
for the President of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, on Tuesday, March 22. 

Lillian T. Johnston, soprano, and two of her pupils, 
Grace Berry Webster, contralto, and August Catarsi, tenor, 
sang in a trio at a recent funeral on the north side. 

The last program of the season of the Musicians’ Club 
of Women was given on Monday, April 4, in the Recital 
Hall of the Fine Arts Building. Those who participated 
were: Walley Heymar, Mrs. C. Furness Hately, Mae Doel 
ling and Louise Harrison Slade Rene Devries 


Organists’ Convention Plans 

The executive and program committee of the National 
Association of Organists (Henry S., Fry president, Reginald 
McAll chairman) met at headquarters (Church of the Holy 
Communion), Apri! 14, and completed important arrange 
ments. Ten members were on hand, and under the busi 
ness-like guidance of Chairman McAll the following 
definite plans were made: organ recitals will be given dur 
ing the convention, July 26-29, by Courboin, guest organ 
ist, who will play the Wanamaker instrument; Albert Ric 
menschneider, organist of a Cleveland church and pro 
fessor at Berea College, Ohio; James R. Gillette, municipal 
organist of Evansville, Ind., and Arthur B. Jennings, ot 
ganist of St. Stephen's Church, Sewickley, Pa. The Ameri 
can Organ Players’ Club of Philadelphia will have charge 
of a “novelty recital” in Girard College, using organ, prano 
and stringed instruments, also a “memorial” recital as the 
objective of an excursion to Valley Forge, thirty miles 
distant. An interesting demonstration of playing for mov 
ing pictures will take place at the Stanley Theater, and a 
decided novelty will be an “excursion through the organ” 
at the Wanamaker establishment, under Alexander Rus 
sell’s guidance. Three talks on the organ will be given by 
the following eminent builders, viz., Skinner on organ tone, 
Haskell (Estey’s) on recent tendencies in voicing, and 
Brown (Austin’s). 


Treasurer Weston announced a balance of $1,092.44 on 


hand. Doane conveyed a message from Rev, Dr. Mottet 
inviting members to a dinner. A letter of congratulation 
was directed to be sent to the American Guild of Organ 


ists anent their twenty-fifth anniversary 

It was the opinion of all that the coming convention 
promises to excel preceding ones in the list of notable 
artists and addresses. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 24) 

popularity throughout the United States and Canada and are 
fast gaining a stronghold in European countries. The ap 
ved upon her when enterting the stage bordered 
had the assistance of Sonya Yergin, 
soprano; Laurence Leonard, baritone; Harold Osborn 
Smith, organ; the New York Trio (comprising Clarence 
Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cello) and the chorus of the Beethoven Society, Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor 

The Beethoven Society opened the program with “Star of 
Gold,” and later gave “Sleep, My Darling,” and “The Big 
Brown Bear,” the last number bemg redemanded. 

Laurence Leonard, who was in unusually fine voice, sang 
effectively a group of four particularly melodious songs, 
‘Speak to Me,” “In Sleepy Land,” “Top o' the Mornin’,” 
and “Nichavo,” to which he added a lullaby as an encore 
His other number, which appeared on the program later in 
the evening was “Rachem,.” This poche Fe song aroused 
unusual enthusiasm and had to be repeated. The New York 
violin and cello. This 


plause bestov 
on an ovation She 


Trio appeared in a trio for piano, 
work was the biggest and most pretentious one offered, its 
originality and melodic beauties appealing to all, It was 


unusually well produced with beautiful tonal balance and 


excellent ensemble for which the New York Trio has be 


come lamous 

Sonya Yergin sang a group of four songs comprising 
“Te yeux oublier.” “The Old Mill’s Grist” “Tell Me if This 
Be True” and “Love's Pilgrimage,” to which she added as 
encores “If Flowers Could Speak” and “Cradle Song.” Fol 
lowing this Mana-Zucca played a group of five piano solos, 
“Etude en Hommage,” “Sketch,” “Zouaves’ Drill,” “Poem,” 


and paraphrase brillante on the theme “Over There,” and 
at the end of the program (by special request) she rendered 
children’s songs: “My Sore Thumb,” 
“The Disappointment,” “The Mystery,” “The Sleepy Man,” 
“Goodness Gracious,” and “I Wonder Why.” 

Mana-Zucca’s versatility knows no bounds. She appeared 
first and foremost as composer, as well as concert pianist, 
singer and accompanist. Following her piano solos, all the 
ushers hastened to the platform to deliver their many floral 
stage resemble a veritable conserva 
unusually large and representative 


very effectively six 


which made the 
audience was 


Rudolph Bochco, Violinist 
violinist, with Emanuel 


a recital April 14 in Car 
Handel's E 


tributes 
tory The 


Russian 
gave 


Boch« 0, the 
accompanist, 


Rudolph 
Balabart as his 


negie Hall. He offered as his first number 
major sonata; after this he presented Wieniawski’s D 
minor concerto, and then a group of four pieces—Ro 


mance in F (Beethoven), “Praludium” (Bach-Kreisler), 
“Hymn to the Sun” (Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler), and 
“Guitarre” (Moszkowski). The final programmed number 
Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque.” It is needless to say 
encores were added, and Mr. Bochco well deservd them 
Throughout his interesting program he showed excellent 
technic and his interpretations were indeed satisfying. The 
concerto was particularly well liked, as were some of the 


numbers 
APRIL 15 


was 


lighter 


Esther Dale, Mezzo 


On Friday night, April 15, Esther Dale, the possessor of 
an excellent mezzo, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall 
Her program consisted of German, French, English and 


interpreted in a manner 


Italian compositions, which were 
She sings with intelli 


deserving of the ovation she received 
reposefulness and freedom, and her work was de 

John Doane, accompanist, was an addition to the 
and gave two numbers, one Spanish and 
Bird Is Homing,” by 


gence, 
lighit ful 
successful concert 
the other an English selection, “My 
Sibelius 


Augusta Cottlow, Pianist 


It is seldom that a pianist as interesting as Augusta 
Cottlow is Heard here On Friday afternoon, April 15, 
Miss Cottlow appeared in a recital at Aeolian Hall and 


aroused not only the admiration of her hearers but also 
the respect of many of the elder critics. Above all, she is 
poetical and her playing of a well arranged program re- 
vealed this at every angle. She is, besides, musicianly and 
gives her hearers something else besides technic, in which 
she is nevertheless well grounded 

Miss Cottlow's interpretation of three Chopin selections 

three Scotch dances, op. 72, No. 3, the berceuse, op. 57, 
and barcarolle, of the reception 


op. 60—was well worthy 
that she received after the final number, which was fol- 
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lowed by an encore. She played with depth of feeling 
and gave one the impression that she has delved into the 
music of the masters and has found their true messages. 
As for her conception of the MacDowell “Eroica” sonata, 
op. 50, it was nothing short of beautiful, and she held her 
audience’s interest until after the last note. Her rhythm, 
clean cut tone and accuracy were notable features of her 


playing. Other numbers that found a place on her pro- 
gram were the Liszt tarantella, “Venezia e Napoli,” two 
numbers by Charles T. Griffes, and three organ choral 
preludes by Bach. There were several additional encores 
and many flowers. : 
APRIL 16 
Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 
Jerome Rappaport, the boy pianist, who for the past few 


years has frequently appeared in successful recitals in the 
metropolis, gave a piano recital on Saturday evening, April 
16, in Aeolian Hall, which was scheduled as his only New 
York appearance this season. 

Little Jerome played a program which comprised the fan- 
tasia in C minor, Bach; nocturne G minor, Chopin; toccata, 
Scarlatti; “Shadow Dance,” MacDowell; sonata A major, 
Mozart; “Danse de la Poupee,” Debussy; “Moment Mu- 


sical,” Schubert; “Consolation,” Mendelssohn; four inven- 
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Scarlatti’s sonata in A major, and “Pas- 
torale,” as well as Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song.” 

He is an ardent worker, studying jointly with Ernest 
Hutcheson and Henry Schroedef. The audience was small, 
but what it lacked in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. 
The little pianist was sincerely applauded, recalled innumer- 
able times and responded with two encores. 


tions, by Bach; 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


Aeolian Hall was filled on Saturday afternoon with ad- 
mirers of Guiomar Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist, 
who gave what is expected to be her last New York recital 
until the fall of 1922. Miss Novaes is going home. this 
summer to be married, so New York is not to hear her 
next season. It may be only fancy, but it seemed this sea- 
son as if the romance of her love affair—her engagement 
was announced last fall—had brought more warmth and 
breadth into her playing than had been there before. This 
feeling was confirmed yesterday. When she first came, 
one admired most in her work the purity and cleanliness 
of her Beethoven playing. Today she plays Beethoven 
just as well as she did then — and better, for there is an 
added element of personality in the message. The out- 
standing numbers of her program were from the romantic 
school, the Chopin B minor sonata and the Schumann 
“Carneval ;” both were magnificently played and the poetry, 
imagery and fancy in the “Carneval” were delightful. 
What brilliance and color glowed in the Spanish works of 
Albeniz, especially the fascinating “Triana!” She plays 
them as no one else can—or, at least, has—here. And for 
bravura there was a transcription of the scherzo from the 
Mendelssohn “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music which 
made one forget that the work was originally conceived 
for quite another medium. It was a tour de force. Miss 
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Novaes must have been convinced by the warmth of her 
audience that she will be missed from the music world 
next season. 


Julia Culp Soloist with Rubinstein Club 


Up until 11 o’clock on Saturday morning, April 16, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, the able president of the Rubin- 
stein Club, and the members of that organization expected 
to hear Beniamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, at the sixth and last musicale of the season, to be 
held that afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria. And then 
the deluge. It evolved that Gigli was ill and would not be 
able to sing. Mrs. Chapman was in despair, but only for a 
moment. It was the time for action. And so well did she 
apply herself that when the members gathered that after- 
noon there was a program and a world renowned artist to 
present it. For Mrs. Chapman had been fortunate enough 
to be able to secure Julia Culp, who happened to be in the 
city and available. The musicale was a distinct triumph— 
one of the finest heard this season. 

Assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano, Mme. Culp 
was heard in songs in German, English and French, dem- 
onstrating that she is a perfect mistress of song and dic- 
tion, no matter what the language. Her opening group 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fleugeln des Gesanges,” 
Brahms’ “Vergebliches Staendchen,” Schubert's “Der Lin- 
denbaum” and “Ave Maria.” Mme. Culp is an artist in the 
highest sense of the word. This was evident from her 
first number. A splendid voice, marvelous diction, mag- 
netic personality, and a rare interpretative ability unite to 
make her singing worthy of the highest praise. Her sec- 
ond group opened with Carpenter’s “When I Bring You 
Colored Toys,” and included Purcell’s “Passing By,’ De- 
bussy’s “Green,” Tschaikowsky’s “Pendent le bal,” and 
Weckerlin’s “Mignonette.” The same qualities marked her 
work, whether in the German lied, for which she is fa- 
mous, or in the English and French numbers. Her third 


and final group consisted of “Japanese Death Song” 
(Sharpe), “The Cottage Maid” (Beethoven), “Mistress 
Mine” (Quilter), “Dutch Serenade” (De Lang), and the 


Old English “Long, Long Ago.” Her delighted audience re- 
called her times without number and she graciously added 
a delightful old French song after her second group, and, 
by special request, the Brahms “Cradle Song” and “I’ve 
Been Roaming” at the close. 

In addition to his excellent accompaniments for Mme. 
Culp, Mr. Bos contributed a group of piano solos by Rach- 
maninoff, Beethoven, Chopin and Chaminade. 


Lutheran Celebration: Sue Harvard, Soloist 


On Sunday afternoon, April 17, in celebration of the 
quadricentenary of the appearance of Martin Luther be- 
fore the Diet at Worms, April 17 and 18, 1521, an inter- 
esting service was held at the Hippodrome, under the 
auspices of the New York Lutheran Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, the Lutheran Bureau codperating. The huge edifice 
was completely filled with an enthusiastic audience which 
listened attentively to the speakers and which accorded a 
veritable ovation to Sue Harvard, soloist of the occasion. 
Miss Harvard elected to sing “Open the Gates of the 
Temple” (Knapp), “Hallelujah” (Hummel), “Lead Me 
to the Light” (Ward-Stephens) and “I Will Extol Thee” 
(Costa). The beauty of her voice and her thorough knowl- 
edge of the church style made these numbers remarkable, 
and her delighted audience insisted upon many encores. 
Her accompanist was Ethel Watson Usher, who deserves 
a special word of praise for her excellent work. 

Two of Luther’s great hymns, “Lord, Keep Us Stead- 
fast in Thy Word” and “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
were sung with much feeling. A junior chorus, under the 
direction of Prof. A. Hartung, also contributed twé num- 
bers, “Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord” and “Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken.” There were addresses by 
Rev. F. H. Knubel, D. D., president of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America; Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph. D., 
professor of church history in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; Prof. J. Duncan Spaeth, Ph. D., 
professor of English, Princeton University, and Rev. John 
A. Morehead, D. D., chairman of European Committee of 
the National L utheran Council. An offering for the relief 
of destitute children in war devastated Europe was taken, 
Miss Harvard contributing the fee which she had earned 
by her singing. 

The organ prelude and postlude were played by Hugo 
Troetschel, organist of Schermerhorn Street Church, 
Brooklyn. 


Boston to Hear Sweet’s “Riders to the Sea” 


Reginald Sweet's prelude, “Riders to the Sea,” is to be 
per formed by the Boston Musical Association, Georges 
Longy director, in that city on April 2 
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ST. PAUL HEARS FIRST LOCAL 
PERFORMANCE OF “BOUDOUR” 


Atterberg Symphony Is Given First American Performance 
—Koshetz, Prihoda, Cortot, Orchestral Soloists—Mid- 
dleton Scores with Orpheus—The Boguslawski 
Recital—Interesting Schubert Club Program 
St. Paul, Minn., March 18, 1921.—Unique in several par- 
ticulars, the concert by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, M: arch 3, struck a popular chord, and was accorded vi 

enthusiastic ‘approval of the audience. Given a progr: 
almost entirely Russi: in, with a Russian soloist, two ee 
ductors, one of whom is at least Russian in name, and two 
selections new to St. Paul, and the stage is set for some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary. 

Dvorak’s “New World” symphony is perhaps as well 
known locally as any symphonic work, having been played 
here frequently by the Minneapolis Orchestra and also by 
the St. Paul symphony organization. Owing to the absence 
of Mr. Oberhofter, Engelbert Roentgen, first cellist with 
the orchestra, conducted, presenting the work in a thought- 
ful and scholarly manner, with a fine regard for its mani- 
fold beauties. ‘The familiar largo was, as usual, most gen- 
erously applauded. Mr. Roentgen also directed the orches- 
tral accompaniments for the soloist, Nina Koschetz, widely 
heralded Russian soprano, whose round, sonorous voice of 
exceptional range and unusual carrying power, met with 
instant favor. The singer had chosen for her numbers the 
letter scene from the Tschaikowsky “Eugen Onegin” and 
Martha’s air from the “Tsar’s Bride,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and to these she added “Vocalise” by Rachmaninoff— 
a lovely composition aptly illustrating the ability of music 
to create the atmosphere of pathos and melancholy without 
the aid of words. “Vocalise” and Martha’s air were both 
new to St. Paul. 

Sorowski’s suite from the ballet-pantomime “Boudour,” 
with the composer wielding the baton, was also given its 
first local hearing. It is a work replete with the opulence 
of the Orient, abounding in delightful themes and varied 
tone-color. Mr. Borowski was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. 

New SymMpuony GIveN AMERICAN PERFORMANCE. 

Sensational is the word that most readily occurs to one in 
reviewing the concert by the orchestra, March 10—sensa- 
tional in the best meaning of the term. There was little 
that was bizarre about the program, and surely nothing that 
bordered on the inartistic. A symphony played for the 
first time in America, and a new and startlingly brilliant 
soloist, lifted the event out of the realm of the ordinary 
into a class of its own. The symphony in F major, by 
Atterberg, is heavily scored, the piano as an integral part 
to the orchestra (not as a solo instrument) adding to the 
tone-color, and complex harmony. Florid, stormy, with 
little of repose in it, the great crashing chords and riotous 
rhythms sweep along with fascinating potency. A wealth 
of melody, novel changes in rhythm, and somewhat remark- 
able use of the brasses and percussion instruments, charac- 
terize the exceedingly intere sting work. 

Vasa Prihoda, a mere boy in appearance, slight of figure 
but with the poise and dignity of the seasoned artist, proved 
himself a giant in his art. His performance of the Tschai 
kowsky D major concerto held his audience spellbound, and 
resulted in a tremendous stupendous ovation. Even after 
two florid bravura numbers were added to the program, 
illustrative of the violinist’s skill as a composer as well as 
his scintillating technical achievements, the insatiable audi- 
ence refused to be content, and continued its demonstration 
until the lights had been turned out in the Auditorium. 

The “Euryanthe” overture was the orchestra’s opening 
selection. 

ArTHUR MIppLETON Scores WITH OrpHEeus CLus, 

Under the direction of E. Bruce Knowlton, the Orpheus 
Club, for the second time this season, demonstrated its right 
to be regarded as the notable male choral organization of 
the city. A choir of fifty voices with a balance better than 
the average, commanding a good tone quality and volume 
enough to be effective, the club also manifested much skill 
in its phrasing, interpretive effects and regard for dynamics. 
The program presented was varied, ranging from dramatic 
works as “The Crusaders,” given with fine effect, and the 
“Faust” soldiers’ chorus, to a group of charming ballads. 
Several numbers were repeated in response to an a9 
demand. Incidental solos were creditably sung by H. / 
Culmer, Dr. G. E. Crippen and Alfred E. Nelson. 

Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, was the soloist of the 
oceasion and well did he justify the choice. A deep, sonor- 
ous voice, smooth throughout its entire register, and capable 
of expressing every phase of emotion; temperament versa 
tile enough to present with equal ease a Handel aria, the 
dramatic and gruesome “Danny Deever,” the “Largo Fac- 
totum” from the “Barber of Seville” or a Negro spiritual, 
and a personality that rivets attention, lend to the work of 
Arthur Middleton a charm that is peculiarly his own. The 
audience demanded twice as much as it paid for, and encores 
were numerous. Altogether the concert was one of the 
most enjoyable heard here this season. 

Tue Bocustawskti REcITAL, 

Moissaye Boguslawski, Russian pianist, was heard in a 
somewhat conventional, but thoroughly enjoyable program 
at the College of St. Catherine, February 22. A stormy 
night interfered with the attendance to some extent, but 
those who braved the inclement weather were well repaid 
for the effort. Mr. Boguslawski played a comprehensive 
program of the classics, revealing new beauties in many 
familiar favorites. He demonstrated great natural gifts 
which have been developed to a finished and very satisfying 
degree. His mastery of the keyboard and breadth of style 
made a distinct impression. 

INTERESTING SCHUBERT CLUB PROGRAM. 

Quite out of the ordinary, the Schubert Club program 
February 23 proved a delightful innovation. An excerpt 
from opera was given with appropriate stage settings, a 
miniature orchestra furnishing support to the singers. Marie 
Louise Swift and Harriet Casady presented the letter scene 
from Massenet’s “Werther,” and Lota McMillan Mundy, 
first violin; Hyman Weinstein, second violin, and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Robinson, at the piano, presented the orches- 
tral setting. The singers did creditable work throughout, 
Mrs. Swift’s experience as an opera singer in France, and 


First 
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her well-schooled voice imbued her work with a professional 
atmosphere that won the hearty approval of the audience. 
Miss Casady is the fortunate possessor of a clear, limpid 
soprano which she uses in an acceptable manner. The 

“orchestra” also is to be commended for its excellent sup- 
port. Linton B. Swift read a brief synopsis of the opera 
at the opening of the program. 

Cortot Soroist In AciL-Frencu 

An all-French program with a soloist also French was the 
offering of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, March 
17. Chausson’s B flat major symphony with its atmosphere 
of half-veiled melancholy, opened the program. The work 
proved altogether interesting. 

Duka’s whimsical scherzo, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” 
familiar to local symphony patrons through its frequent 
presentation by both the St. Paul and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony organizations, was played with much spirit. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, played as his programed numbers 
the Saint-Saéns C minor concerto and Cesar Franck sym- 
phonic variations. Mr. Cortot's mastery of his instrument 
was instantly in evidence. Technic of a superior order, a 
sonorous tone, capable of every gradation from the softest 
pianissimo to great chords of thunderous volume, and re- 
markable force and brilliancy are notable elements of his 
art. The Franck composition was, perhaps, more enjoyable 
than the concerto, since it afforded an opportunity for pro- 
nounced artistry in the matter of interpretation, and for a 
display of poetic sentiment. Mr. Cortot was gracious in 
the matter of encores, adding several to his programmed 


PROGRAM. 


selections. Even then an enthusiastic audience continued 
the applause until the lights in the auditorium were extin- 
guished. E. A. L. 


A Dunning Demonstration 


Mary E. Breckisen gave a most interesting demonstration 
of the Dunning System at her studio in Toledo, Ohio, on 


39 


Fifteen beginners were presented, pupils who had 
only had twenty to twenty-five weeks of lessons, and the 
accuracy, style, technic and tone production of the little 
performers created much surprise to the audience. Besides 
the test in sight reading, rhythm, ear training and trans 
position, they wrote and played intervals, scales, tonic triads 
and dominant seventh chords in any key called for. Four 
more advanced pupils were invited to play for the beginners’ 
class, each one winning high praise for the excellence of 
the rendition of their various selections 
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May Peterson Delights San Francisco 

San Francisco, Cal., March 29, 1921,—May 
peared here recently in the Alice Seckels’ 
sicales held in the ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis, and 
captivated a large audience with her lovely voice, charming 
personality and artistry, in the delivery of her well chosen 
program. Ray C. B. Brown, in the Chronicle, described in 
part her singing as follows: “Pliability of voice, tenderness 
of tone, grace of utterance and exquisitely prolonged 
Pianissimi are among her admirable qualities. ... Of the 
pellucid beauty of her voice, the technic and the 


artistic finish in interpret: ition there is no question.” 
Db. B 


Peterson ap 


Matinee Mu 


ease of 


Fred Patton for Fitchburg Festival 
Last year Fred Patton appeared at the Springfield ( Mass.) 
festival with much success. At that time Herbert I. Wal 
lace, president of the Fitchburg Musical Festival Associa 
tion, heard Mr, Patton's splendid work. As a result thereof 
he was engaged to sing in “The Damnation of Faust,” 
under the direction of Nelson P. Coffin, at the Fitchburg 


Festival. This makes Mr. Patton's third festival appear- 
ance within two years under the direction of Mr. Coffin, 
the other two being at Keene, N. H., and at Worcester, 
Mass. 
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singing tone, crisp authority. 


Evening Mail. 


Musical intelligence and pic- 
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With April half over, the future attractions for Broad- 
way are becoming more definite. In another week the 
that are destined to remain until summer will be an- 
ounced. The week has developed into one of the most 
noteworthy of the season 

On Monday “Clair de Lune,” by Michel Strange (Mrs. 
lohn Barrymore) was presented at the Empire Theater. 
Ethel and John Barrymore are the stars. Not in years 
the demand been so great at any box office as the past 
saw at the Empire The engagement is for eight 
only and promises to be perhaps the biggest occa- 


how 


ha 
weeks 
week 
ion of the dramatic season 

On Tuesday at the Broadhurst Theater, Walter Hamp- 
den began a short season of Shakespeare. “Macbeth” will 
he given for the first two weeks, i! 

On Wednesday at the Garrick Theater the Theater Guild 
offers its fifth and last production of the season, “Liliom,” 
4 translation of Franz Molnar, a very dramatic play by 
Benjamin F, Glazer 

It has been announced that John Drinkwater’s “Mary 
will be withdrawn from the Ritz Theater Satur- 
day night. William Harris, Jr., states that this production 
will be brought back to Broadway in the fall. “Mary 
Stuart” has been one of the interesting offerings of the 
but in many ways has failed to make a general 
In no way has it met with the success of “Abra 
ham Lincoln,” Mr. Drinkwater’s success of last season, 

‘Princess Virtue” will be presented at the Central Thea- 
May It has not yet been announced what will 
ecome of “Dream Street” that opened there last week. 

“The Right Girl,” a tuneful musical comedy, with a real 
plot, is in the sixth week of its run, Charles Purcell has 
heen added to the cast, a change that is decidedly for the 
best The chances are good for this to continue for a run. 
It should, for a more entertaining little musical show is 


Stuart” 


eason, 


app al 


ter on 


not offered 
lulius Cohn-Gus Hill's new Theatrical Guide and Mov- 


ine Picture Directory is just out. The issue is quite vol- 
uminous and should prove of valuable assistance to those 
ceking information about the stage and pictures. 

A limited engagement of “Bringing Up Father at the 
Seashore” began last week at the Manhattan Opera House. 
It is a burlesque show and falls far short of the present 
day standards. The local run closes Saturday night. 

Something happened at the Greenwich Village Theater 
yut up to now it is hard to tell what it was all 
ibout The new attraction that went in there is called 

Revue of the Classics,” which contained a skit, “Hubby 
in Distress,” a dancer, and one of the finest collections of 
impossible numbers that has yet been the misfortune for 
an audience to witness. Most of the reviewers were struck 
dumb, and have remained so 

It is reported that Fokine, the Russian dancer, will 
arrange all the dances at the Hippodrome next season, 
His salary is said to be $2,000 per week for rehearsals and 
$4,000 for his appearances in the big spectacle. His con- 
tract calls for ten weeks. 

Irene” is now playing its seventy-fourth week at the 
Vanderbilt. Last Monday the 604th performance was 
viven, making a new record for the musical comedy run. 
rhis phenomenal show can easily continue until fall. 

Max Fisher and his orchestra from Los Angeles began 
their engagement with the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic last 
week 

Walter 
revival ot 
Waltz” by 


rok 
Warren Proctor, Vast heard here in “Erminie,” has been 


engaged for the musical version of “Quality Street.” Both 
of these musical comedies are Shubert attractions. 

lhe two Wagenhals and Kemper productions are still 
holding their own, The “Bat” at the Morosco will play 
through the summer. “Spanish Love” at the Maxine 
Elliott has passed its three hundredth performance, and it 
is probable that this play which opened in August will con- 
tinue until about June 1 

Laurette Taylor's very successful revival of “Peg O’ My 
Heart” will end the local engagement after next week. 
Chis will make an eleven weeks’ run which is considered 
extremely good for this time of the year, 

“The Tavern,” after thirty-one weeks’ stay at the Cohan 
Theater, will end what has been considered a very unusual 
run. It was some weeks before the theater public realized what 
it was all about, and backed up with a most phenomenal 
advertising campaign, the show has gone over with a flour- 
ish. It is one of the best plays seen this season. It closes 
April 30 

he Hippodrome announces that it will close on April 
30, about five weeks earlier than last season, This is due 
no doubt to the general lack of attendance at the theaters. 
The big overhead expenses make it necessary that this 
playhouse take in at the box office something like $45,000 
per week for actual expenses. When the thirty-eight weeks’ 
season ends, statistics show that the attendance will have 
been greater than during any previous season, and “Good 
limes” is certainly the | the spectacles that have 
been offered to date 


last week, | 


Woolf, tenor, who sang so successfully in the 
“Florodora,” has been engaged for “The Last 
Straus. Eleanor Painter will sing the leading 


best of 


“Smoorn as SILK,” 


Willard Mack began a spring season of his own play 
“Smooth as Silk” at the Frazee Theater last week. Owing 
to the illness of Mr. Mack, the season begun at the Lex- 
ington several weeks ago was discontinued; now, how- 
ever, all seem to be in the best of health and are once more 
offering te the gentle public a very interest'ng “crook 
play r 

rhe third and fourth acts contain much originality, and 
for exciting situations “Smooth as Silk” can hold its own 
with the best of them, It starts off rather tamely and 
gives the impression that Mr, Mack is going to be the 
whole show; but after the first two rather commonplace 
acts, the action speeds up and a real thriller develops. 
“Cheating Cheaters,” of several seasons ago, successfully 
worked out somewhat the same idea, though Mr. Mack's 
play in no way resembles the former except a similarity in 


the outcome, that is, “we are all crooks together” idea. 
Mr. Mack appears to enjoy every bit of his part as 
“Silk” Mullane and gets the vital characterization of a 
very clever crook over to his audience. And why not? 
The play is written by him, so he must put it over! Mike 
Donlin as Johnnie Daly, his side partner in crime, is also 
convincing; in fact, the entire cast is satisfactory. The 
play has many spots that can be improved upon, but on 
the whole it is worth seeing. Mr. Mack has many admir- 
ers and will no doubt make a satisfactory season with this 
his latest offering. 
“TRIAL OF JOAN oF Arc.” 

“The Trial of Joan of Arc,” by Emile Moreau, which 
was presented by Margaret Anglin at the Century Theater 
on Easter Sunday as a benefit, began a short spring season 
at the Shubert Theater last week. The cast remains the 
same with the exception of the Earl of Warwick, which is 
now being played by Henry Hull. The opening was a gala 
social occasion, with M. Rene Viviani and other distin- 
guished guests attending. This play surpasses any his- 
torical drama of the season and for the moment there are 
only a few that can be recalled that equal it during the 
past years. It is seldom that a drama of this type, with 
its long scenes of character explanation, has been pro- 
duced with such skill, and where the entire cast contains 
actors who speak their lines with such clear and such 
excellent diction that one can only marvel and be thankful 
that in some the art still exists. Miss Anglin, perhaps, 
has never arrived at such superb heights as in the role of 
Joan. Her portrayal of the character is so emphatic that 
her audiences are made to feel the power of her interpre- 
tation. Eugene Powers and Fred Eric are among the 
principals who add greatly to the distinction of the per- 
formance. The Tschaikowsky opera, “Maid of Orleans,” 
is used as a musical background for the play with William 
Parsons conducting the orchestra. 

“CLAIRE DE LUNE.” 

This new play, in which John and Ethel Barrymore are 
now appearing at the Empire Theater, has incidental music 
written by Lyall Swete to words by Michel Strange, 
the author of the play. They are called “Clair de Lune” 
waltzes. The music is published by the Edward B, Marks 
Music Company and issued in the form of a Barrymore 
Souvenir Edition. May JoHNSON. 


University of Music Students Win 

Word has been received at the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, that three of its young musicians won 
first honors at the contest for young musicians recently 
held under the auspices of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Marian Struble, a young violinist, who graduated from 
the University School of Music several years ago, and who 
since that time has been engaged in professional work and 
has continued her studies in Ann Arbor at intervals, won 
first place among violinists, Miss Struble is a very talented 
young artist and has appeared in public many times. During 
the war she was engaged in entertainment work in France 
where she made a splendid impression. She has been chosen 
as soloist at the Friday afternoon concert of the May Fes- 
tival, She is a member of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. 

Doris Howe, of Bay City, Mich. who won the contest 
for women singers, has been a student of the University 
School of Music for the past three years. During this time 
she has done considerable public work. She is a member 
of the Glee Club of the School of Music, the University 
Choral Union, and soloist at the Methodist Church. She is 
also a member of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. 

Robert McCandliss, who won the contest for young 
men, in addition to his studies in music, has taken a med- 
ical course at the University of Michigan and will graduate 
in June. He was born in China where his parents are med- 
ical missionaries. He came to this country for his educa- 
tion and has combined music with his work in medicine. 
He has been prominent in musical circles in Ann Arbor, 
being a member of the University Glee Club, the University 
Choral Union, an active worker in the Cosmopolitan Club 
and soloist at the Presbyterian Church. During the sum- 
mer he has engaged in Chautauqua work. 

All three of these young people are not only excellent 
musicians, but they represent the highest type of Ameri- 
canism and are of splendid character and laudable ambi- 
tions. Miss Struble is a pupil of Samuel Pierson Lock- 
wood, head of the violin department; Mr, McCandliss, of 
Nora Crane Hunt, of the vocal department, and Miss Howe, 
of William Wheeler, head of the vocal department. 


Sterner School Holds Weekly Musicale 


_ “The Sterner School,” as nearly everyone calls it, mean- 
ing the New York School of Music and Arts, founded a 
quarter of a century ago by Ralfe Leech Sterner, and now 
occupying its own magnificent building at 150 Riverside 
Drive, corner of Eighty-seventh street, held its regular 
Thursday evening musicale at headquarters March 31, when 
ten numbers, including vocal, piano and violin selections, 
were performed. James Ross, aged eleven, violin pupil of 
Professor Stoeving (who also collaborates with Sevcik in 
teaching violin at the Ithaca Conservatory), played Hubay’s 
“Puszta,” showing good tone and growing technic. Marion 
Stavrovsky sang a Verdi coloratura aria with brilliant ex- 
ecution and vastly more expression than is usually put into 
it. Elizabeth Pachinger’s beautiful voice was heard in 
Hageman’s “Do Not Go” and “Spring Song” by Wood; she 
is a dependable singer, who mixes brains with voice, a pro- 
ceeding unknown to many singers. Miss Stavrovsky’s sing- 
ing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with excellently 
played violin obligato by Kathleen Sanders, was thoroughly 
enjoyable. Sophie Russell sang for the first time the “Caro 
Nome” aria with dash and extremely brilliant effect. When 
she reached a high C sharp there were exclamations; then 
more exclamations on a D sharp, and delight at the final 
high E, which came out clear and pure. Rocco Carcione 
displayed his musical temperament and bel canto in Handel's 
“Largo,” antl Antoine George Bilotti played his own noc- 
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turne with musical touch and singing tone. Mr. Carola, a 
new bass singer at these affairs, sang the “Mephistopheles” 
(Boito) aria effectively, and Emerich Spitzer gave pleasure 
through his singing of two songs, “Spring Is a Lovable 
Ladye” being especially appropriate and well sung. Frank 
H. Warner was the capable accompanist, and the usual in- 
terested audience listened and applauded with vigor. 


Charles M. Schwab Addresses Bach Choir 


As already mentioned in these columns, it was through 
the generosity of Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate 
and patron of music and art, that the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle director, came to New York to 
participate in the festival of the Oratorio Society. One 
of the features of the trip was the dinner arranged by 
Mr. Schwab at the Hotel Pennsylvania, at which many 
famous people expressed pride in the choir, among them 
Schumann-Heink; Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, president 
emeritus of Lehigh University, and Edward W. Bok, for- 
mer editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal and vice-president 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. Mr. Schwab paid 
tribute to the choir as follows: “I am proud to welcome 
you to New York, and delighted to have my friends hear 
you sing, and have them realize what you, fellow citizens 
of Bethlehem, Pa,, have been doing to hold aloft the stand- 
ard of good music in America.” 
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Edwin Hughes’ New York Summer Course 


In continuation of his summer courses of former sea- 
sons, Edwin Hughes will again hold a special ‘summer 
class in New York City for professional pianists and 
teachers, from June to August. The large number of ap- 
plications for admission that have already been received 
from various sections of the country indicate that this 
summer’s class will exceed even that of last year in size. 
During the past few summer seasons, pianists from prac- 
tically every state in the Union have taken advantage of 
these courses, enjoying at the same time the opportunity 
afforded in New York of hearing a symphony concert 
every evening of the week at the Stadium. Mr. Hughes 
will go into the principles of interpretation and musical 
declamation in piano playing, and special attention will be 
given to the subjects of modern technical development, 
weight playing and tone production at the keyboard. A 
number of individual recital programs will be given for the 
benefit of members of the summer class by artist pupils of 
Mr. Hughes. 


Adler Assists Members of Letz Quartet 


The sudden illness of Hans Letz of the Letz Quartet at 
the very hour that its concert was scheduled for the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia University, on 
March 17, made it impossible for the four players to ap- 
pear, and would have denied the large audience assembled 
at Horace Mann Auditorium an evening of rare delight 
had not Mr. Letz asked Clarence Adler one hour before 
the concert to play with Messrs. Sandor Harmati and 
Lajos Shuk the Cesar Franck and Rachmaninoff sonatas 
for violin and piano, and cello and piano respectively. 

This Mr. Adler gladly did and without benefit of 
rehearsals or previous playing with either artist, a polished, 
refined and authoritative performance was given of both 
works. On this occasion, just as at previous peeserenee 
at Aeolian Hall, with his colleagues Messrs, Scipione Guidi 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, who together with Mr. Adler 
make up that distinguished ensemble, the “New York 
Trio,” his playing brought a splendid tribute from the 
audience. 


An Hour of Music at Dudley Buck’s Studio 


An hour of music with the pupils of Dudley Buck always 
proves to be time exceedingly well spent by those who 
attend these events. The recital on March 29 was no ex- 
ception to the rule, four excellent artists presenting the 
program. There was a group of songs by each of the 
singers, ending with a musicianly rendition of Cadman’s 
“Sayonara” cycle by Valerie McLaughlin, lyric soprano, 
and Elbridge B. Sanchez, tenor. One of Mr. Sanchez’ 
numbers was Burleigh’s “Didn’t It Rain?” and he was com- 
pelled to sing it three times. Frank E. Forbes, baritone, 
sang especially well Homer’s “Uncle Rome” and Lane Wil- 
son’s “The Pretty Creature.” His diction was excellent. 
Mrs. Harry Ziegenfus, coloratura soprano, was the name 
of another artist who participated in the program and 
pleased with her selections, Elise T. Cowen was a most 
efficient accompanist. 


The Potters i in Concert 


Louis Potter, Jr., pianist, inaugurated a series of con- 
certs early this winter in the New Auditorium of Wash- 
ington, D, C. , having as assisting artists at the first concert 
two young musicians from New York and at the second 
concert Ruby Potter, who received enthusiastic applause 
from the large audience. 

While Mr. Potter’s program was exacting, he displayed 
fine tone and has that splendid qualification of musical sen- 
sitiveness, coupled with sufficient technical skill to place him 
among the concert pianists well worth while. 

This second Potter concert was especially enjoyable and 
showed that Mrs. Potter has a charm all her own which is 
in evidence on the concert stage. These two artists should 
succeed well in concert work on which they are just start- 
ing. The third and last concert in this series was scheduled 
for April 12, with Maurice Eisenberg, cellist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, as assisting artist. 


General Recital at the American Institute 


The March 31 general recital of the American Institute 
of Applied Music, held at headquarters, produced much ex- 
cellent music, performed in superior fashion. Six plone 
and six vocal ‘numbe ‘rs and one for violin gave variety, | 2dith 
Schroeder leading off with short pieces for piano, played 
nicely, John Everett Sarles and Esther Adie sang modern 
songs well. Hugh Paine, a youth in his early ‘teens, played 
with musical feeling, and Milton Bevan sang with expres- 
sion. Marika Kerekjarto (sister of the concertizing violin- 
ist of note) is naturally musical and played well on the piano 
Bach and Sinding pieces. Linnea Roberts Hartman, the 
only violinist, gave pleasure, and Adelaide de Loca’s singing 
of the “Samson” aria (Saint-Saéns) was finely done. Edna 
Oster surmounted the technical difficulties (they abound) of 
Sapellnikoff’s “Elves’ Dance,” and Clark Johnson played 
the MacDowell concert study with brilliancy. Alveda Lof- 
gren’s fine voice won her honors, and a notable group, con- 
sisting of three of her own songs, was contributed by Mabel 
Besthoff, who also played her own accompaniments. Her 
refined and sympathetic voice made a hit. She and Mary 
Ludington furnished the accompaniments of the evening, 
and an audience of large size went home with distinct memo- 
ries of much delightfully performed music. 


Ralph Dunbar Geen School of Opera 


Ralph Dunbar, the producer, has announced that he has 
rented the old Pullman residence on Fifty-fourth street and 
Cornell avenue, Chicago, where he will establish a school of 
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opera, which opens in the near future. The success of the 
Ralph Dunbar productions has been such that the demand for 
more of these English opera companies has made the estab- 
lishment of his own school necessary. Last season two “Robin 
Hood” companies toured the entire country, and “The 
Chocolate Soldier” and the “Mikado” had a full season's 
booking and there was also the “Carmen” production whic h 
carried a full orchestra, chorus and ballet. Next season’s 
indications are that there will be twice this number of com- 
panies under the Dunbar management. Mr. Dunbar noc 
only produces English opera of the very highest standard 
but he gives the American boy and girl with a good voice 
a chance to display their talents besides an artistic training 
that is invaluable. 
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Arthur Voorhis 


Arthur Voorhis, born in 1861, went to Leipsic in 1881, 
ee been a piano pupil of Richard Hoffmann in New 

York. Appearing at the Royal Conservatory weekly con- 
certs with distinguished success, the present writer dis- 
tinctly recalls his superior playing of a polonaise by Mosz- 
kowski. Returning to America he became well known as a 
teacher, as well as composer of songs, anthems and piano 
pieces. Mr. Voorhis’ music was frequently heard at the 
“Little Church Around the Corner,” where he was author 
and attendant, and where the funeral services took place 
April 12. He leaves a widow. 


Augustine S. Belding 


Augustine S. Belding, prominent in the musical life of 
Fitchburg, Mass., for more than half a century, died on 
April 3 at Leominster, Mass., after a long illness. He 
was in his seventy-ninth year. 

Mr. Belding was for fifty-four years a teacher of the 
piano and organ in that city, enjoying a popularity with 
students that brought him many from throughout central 
Massachusetts. He was a native of Vernon, Vt., coming 
to Fitchburg when a young man after preparing in Boston 
for a musical career, and began teaching in that city 
in 1864. He was also prominently known as a church 
organist, having played continuously in local churches for 
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thirty-one years, including eighteen years at the First 
Parish Unitarian -Church, ten years at the First Baptist 
Church, and three years at the Rollstone Congregational 
Church. He was also active for an extended period in 
other public work and had served as accompanist for 
many eminent artists visiting Fitchburg in past years. 

Interested in all things musical he was an influence during 
his entire career that had much to do with the development 
of the musical life of the city. A very large and valuable 
musical library, collected during his long experietice, was 
recently presented by him to the Wallace Public Library. 
The funeral was held April 5 from Phillips Chapel, the 
burial being in Fitchburg. 


Anita Muck 


Anita Muck, wife of the former leader of the 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, died in a Berlin 
hospital on April 14. She was taken ill two months ago in 
Amsterdam, where she was with her husband — he was 
substituting for Willem Mengelberg, leader of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. 
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“We cannot remember ever be- 
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straight home.” 


H. E, KREHBIEL, N. Y. Trib- 
une—Listening to Mr. Dambois, 
the temptation was not to leave 
early, but to remain until the 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, N. Y. 
World—Maurice Dambois is a 


Master. 


MAX SMITH, N. Y. American 
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WESTERN MORNING NEWS, 
ENGLAND. 
“M Dambois’ 


was marked by a perfect mas 


per formance 


tery of all the difficulties « 
technique coupled with a purity 
of intonation and delicacy of 
expression which made it a 


pure joy to the listener.” 





R. DeKOVEN, N. Y. Herald— 
For beauty of tone, as well as 
mastery of the resources of his 
instrument Maurice Dambois 

carcely surpassed by the great 
Casals himself, while the youns 
Relgian has greater warmth of 


temperament 


HERMAN DEVRIES, 
American— We can remember 


Chicago 


no better violoncellist than 
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LAZAR 8S. SAMOILOFF HOLDS recommendations go far with oy: of coors, ant if 
j . ‘. a student with a beautiful voice knows he or she will have 
UNIQl E POSITION AS VOICI a hearing of such kind, it gives him or her ambition. 


TEACHER, CRITIC AND DIRECTOR Rosa Raisa said that Sonia Yergin had a truly beautiful 


organ, with “her voice placed 100 per cent perfect,” and it 





j t! ruits ye shall know them” saith the scrip 
ture (00K ced, good fruit” says the vox popull ; is safe to prognosticate an operatic future for the young 
Children are like their parents” say many folks—all of | woman who has already appeared on the concert platform 
ipplies with truth to Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well with Metropolitan artists. Scotti, too, has said the same 
own teacher of singing of Carnegie Hall, New York; thing of certain Samoiloff pupils. Hardly a day passes 
lirector of the Bel Canto Musical Society, and musi- but some manager hears a Samoiloff pupil sing. Miss 
critic of the Russian Daily. His fruits consist of the Yergin, following such a hearing, was at once engaged 
crop of artist pupils who occupy prominent posi- for an appearance as Nedda in “Pagliacci” in New Haven. 
in the vocal world, being heard in opera, concert With the Creatore Opera Company. Mana-Zucca engaged 
at church and social functions. His “children” are her for her recital of her own works, April 19, and other 
kewise these same singers, who speak of him with utmost engagements for this young artist were at a Hotel concert 
flection: “L attribute all | know of singing to him,” said at the Pennsylvania Hotel, with Dr. Halperson in a 
lean Barond who has an established reputation as an Hoboken recital April 10, etc. A wide-awake teacher can 
pera singer \ recent talk with Mr. Samoiloff showed get his pupils engagements, such appearances being the 
: vorous and always amiable man as one of high best kind of experience as preparation for a career. The 
idea who wants to teach only a few hours daily for noted Russian singer of folk songs, Tarasova, came to 
arene but at big prices, then give the rest of his time Mr, Samolioff with no repertory whatever, but within ten 
to the many magnificent voices which come to him, lack days sang Russian folk songs with such inimitable charm 
ny financial resources however. For seventeen years he that Volpe, Fitzhugh Haensel (manager), certain critics 
has taught su fully. and over and over it occurs that and others were enraptured. “She has a distinct message,” 
he has to give evening lessons to worthy singers employed one said of her and forthwith a recital was arranged for 
luring the day; this is a common type the Maxine Elliott Theater. This was attended by a jam 
It is Mr unoiloft’s desire to establish an institution of people; then followed one in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
w the education of singers, where they shall have voice with the same large attendance, and a third recital, at 
‘roduction, repertory, sight reading, harmony, languages, Carnegie Hall, showed box-office receipts of over $4,000, J 
tave-action, ete. taught them. Then follows the natural Jean Barondess’ two recitals, a year apart, in Aeolian \ CORNER OF THE LAZAR S SAMOILOFF 
tic i would-be patrons: “What guarantee have we Hall, were given before sold-out houses, all of which be F STUDIOS CARNEGIE HALI NEW YORK 
” “ H Pa . P s, é NEALE AlAs, NI > 
hat we will find positions when qualified? What in speaks the results of study with Mr. Samoiloff and the ,; : Bi ali : * ; 
fluence with the Metropolitan, the Chicago, or other opera following of his suggestions in a business way. Miss Baron- Ir, Samoiloff's “dolce far niente lasts about one minute. 
ha u \ successful teacher must have influence or dess sang at the Globe concert at the De Witt Clinton | constant stream of pupils, comprising rs and opera 
re of guarantecing qualified singers a hearing before High School on April 10, She toured Cuba with the deily”” teachers, ete., keep him occupied “twenty-six hours 
the directors of such operatic institutions, Mr. Samoiloff's Arango Opera Company, and later appeared with the Bra- = °“''Y- Notwithstanding, he is a model of rugged good 
health, and a forceful, yet amiable, character. 














cale Opera Company in Lima, Peru, singing principal so- 
School of prano roles. 

rs m Mme. Escobar, dramatic soprano, sang in Havana with 
Sing ing Caruso, and on coming to New York. became Mr. 
) Samoiloff’s pupil. She felt her voice was in poor condi- 
‘The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo tion, and on advice of Rosa Raisa went to Samoiloff, who 
Vocal Art Studios. This most successful School is already J ‘efreshed it and placed it on its present high plane. She 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists pein Mb ce Byer yan igs arog a ee 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and Appended are some indorsements of leading artists on 

Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a Samoiloff's art of teaching : 


Master of Song and Coach. I can highly recommend Lazar S. Samoiloff, as an excellent, com 


petent and experienced singing teacher, who at the same time dis 





le ra aste 208 q : d ere 5 
Maestro Papalardo has also conducted opera _in Florence, San Remo, Reggio i od rare taste in coaching concert and operatic repertory,—-Rosa 

J sa Russia; Rio Janeiro, San — . 
Emilia, Novi Ligure, Ca liari, Sas ri, Italy; Odessa, ussia; J . Your lessons have been a revelation to me, and I feel that I must 


> ° erica. c ¢ 
Paulo, Brazil; New York City, and twice on tour in the United States of Ameri voice my admiration for so great a master of singing as you are. 


Gabriella Besanzoni. 
Mr. Samoiloff has helped me to develop this natural spontaneous 








~ quality, which is so important in the folk song, and has further aided 
Address: 315 West 98th Street New York me in the matter of vocal facility and in coaching the songs of my 

repertory. It has been a pleasure to meet a master, who has the 
ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director Telephone, Riverside 1669 gitt of imparting knowledge as well as possessing it.—Nina Tarasova. 


I take great pleasure in telling you that your lessons are not only 
of tremendous co to my voice, but are also very enlightening and 
inspiring.-Maria Luisa Escobar. 

All my knowledge in singing and all my experience I owe to you. 
You are a great teacher, and your spirit has been the inspiration 


I ixth Se 
of all my success.-Jean Barondess, 
wenty-Sixt ason L. S. Samoiloff is an excellent teacher and possesses a beautiful 


baritone voice with splendid schooling.—Titta Ruffo. 
At the end of each lesson I feel that I have gained more than it 


THE would seem possible to accomplish in months of study.--Giacomo 
Rimini, 











All this shows something of the activities of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff as teacher, business man, and (sometimes) 


© we oe 
manager. 
The Bel Canto Musical Society is the result of another 
phase of the Samoiloff ambition, for it was founded for 


the express purpose of raising money to educate singers 
with fine voices. Poor but needy students will always find 
a friend and adviser in Mr. Samoiloff. At the recent 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel several hundred 


E i -ENE YSAY i d t r dollars were raised as the nucleus to this fund. Mrs. 
on uc Oo Charles G. Braxmar will be the new president of this 


organization. Mrs. Charles Baker, president of the 
Women’s National Automobile Club; Mrs. W. R. Chap- 
man, president of the Rubinstein Club, and Mrs. Katherine 
A. Martin, president of the Athene Club, and many other 


“A Fine Orchestra prominent club women, are interested in this society. 
. As if his activities along vocal lines were not enough, 
9 Mr. Samoiloff acts as musical critic for the Russian Daily, 
d t a paper read by thousands-of our fellow citizens. More 
A Great Con uC Or power to this busy and successful teacher! XR. 
D’Alvarez Programs “Mother of My Heart” 


‘ld Marguerite D’Alvarez programmed Frank H. Grey's 
' ildi “Mother of My Heart” at her last New York recital, and 
EUGENE YSAYE A. F. THIELE, Mor. No. 12 Times Star Bu ing her splendid rendition was greatly appreciated by an en- 


thusiastic audience. 


~ Mezzo-Contralto 'Saatono 
ae i 


—New York Evening Mail. Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Inner Ear, Eye and Touch Feeling 


Constructive, then Creative 


Phone: Bryant 7233 





NEW YORK 
C. KATE BEACOM 
Piano and Class Work 
621 E. 2%h St., 


Brooklyn 
hone: 


Kenmore 1297 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 
332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 


EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 


124 W. 12th St., N. Y. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 








RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 





836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 
ANNABEL DUNLAP 
Montessori Children’s University 


10 West 72nd St., N. Y. 





MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 


Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 





OLGA FISHER 
Piano and Class Work 
93 Junction Ave., 


Phone: 


Corona, L. I. 


Newtown, 4158 





PARKER FORD 
and Coach—Piano Instruction 
White Plains 


HELEN 

Organist 

134 Orawaumpum St., 

Phone: 

NELL E. HANKS 

Accompanist and Piano Instruction 

Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 

274 West 71st St., N. Y. Phone : 10028 Col. 
DOROTHY LOU IRVING 

Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 943 


1231 











RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
609 West 115th St., N. Y¥. 
Phone: 


Morn. 5530 





WINIFRED KENNER 
287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
430 W. 118th St., N. Y. Phone : 3880 Morn. 





ETHEL LEE 
Piano and Class Work 11 W. 10th St., N. ¥. 
Phone: Watkins 6458 


JEANNETTE C. LEIDY 
Piano and Class Work 
416 West 122nd St.,N. ¥Y. Phone: 4475 Morn. 





JENNIE S. LIEBMAN 
Piano and Class Work 
John's Place, 

Phone: Decatur 981 


1140 St. Brooklyn 





CLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect 5542 





ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barclay St., Flushing, L. I. Phone: 1887 M. 





MARIE A. PLATE 
San Institute of Art Study and Play 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. 


222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





MRS. LESLEY GUEST REILAND. MUS. B. 


Former Teacher Piano Department 
Syracuse University 


2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 
Phone: Fordham 551—Extension 4 





MRS. W. F. ROGERS 


224 Winslow St., Watertown 











ST. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 





ALICE M. SPAULDING 
Piano, Coaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoforte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
314 West 72nd St., N. ¥. Phone: 6941 Col. 





MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Direetress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 


94 Prospect Park W. 
Ph 


a Brooklys 
one: South 3688 J. 





MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
DOROTHY and PHOEBE SCOTT 
Piano, Violin and Class Lessons 


23 Edgemont Ave., Summit 





ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





ALABAMA 





MISS WILLIE PRIVETT 
328 Snow Street 
Oxford 
ANNABEL STINE 
Piano and Class Work 
Tuscumbia 
ARIZONA 


MRS. LUTHER STEWARD 
Normal Teacher 


Piano and Class Work 
Phoenix 





KENNETH UMFLEET 
Public School Supervisor of Music 
Clifton 





CALIFORNIA 
MAUDE A. MESERVE FALCONER 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Assistant Teachers 


1126 Grand View Ave. Los Angeles 





CLARA E. KIMBER 
Normal Teacher 
Palo Alte. 


666 Tennyson, 








JOY NOBLE 
Normal Teacher 
St. Helena, Napa Co. 


Box 81, 





COLORADO 
LAURA T. BEAVER 


Piano and Class Lessons 














410 N. Maple, Trinidad 
NELL SCHEUERMAN 
Piano and Class Lessons 
1303 East First St., Loveland 
CONNECTICUT 


MARY FALLON 
Piano and Class Lessons 
29 Madison Street, South Norwalk 





FLORIDA 
EMMA WINDSOR 


Wauchula 





GEORGIA 
GRETCHEN BREDENBERG 


407 Walker Building 
Augusta 





MARTHA E. SMITH 


Class and Piano Lessons—Normal Teacher 
Demonstrations 











11 Druid Place, Atlants 
ies MRS. WAYNE WILSON 
Pupil of Ethel Newcomb 

Atlanta 


850 Peach Tree, 





ILLINOIS 
FELICIA TURNER 
Examining Normal Teacher 
(One of Two in the U. S.) 
218 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
QUINCY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Felt, Principal (Normal Teacher) 










































































Quincy 
INDIANA 
JESSIE KITCHEN 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
911 N. Franklin, Columbus 
IOWA 
OLIVE DAY 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Bloomfield 
EDITH BALL KING 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Greenfield 
LUCIA ROGGMAN 
Normal Teacher 
Garnaville 
MRS. CARL SWAIN 
2110 Olive Street, Cedar Falls 
KANSAS 
NANCY LONGNECKER 
Normal Teacher 
1029 Tenn., Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 
CAROLINE BOURGARD 
Public School Music 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
CECIL E. MANDOT 
State Normal School 
Nachuoches 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LETTY LAUNDER 
Violin 
Trinity Court, Boston 
MAINE 
SADIE E,. LEACH 
27 Warren 
Rockland 
MICHIGAN 
MARGUERITE COLWELL 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Normal Teacher 
316 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 
MARGUERITE “KORTLANDER 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Normal Teacher 
614 Cherry Street, Grand Rapids 
BLANCH E. STRONG 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Normal Teacher Detroit 
MISSISSIPPI 
OLIVE BEAMON 
Piano Instruction 
Normal Teacher 
221 E. Madison Street, Yasoo City 
MISSOURI 
JOHN BICGERSTAFF 
701 E. Pierce St., Kirksville 
FLORENCE HAMMON 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Four Assistant Teachers 
Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis 
THERESA PEIFER 
Class and Individual Lessons 
212 No. Cherry, Centralia 
MONTANA 
ELSA E. SWARTZ 
Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
JEAN LINDSAY CARLSON 
Piano and Harmony 
Doane College, Crete 





« MRS. EMIL RABEN 
Piang and Class Lessons 
Nebraska City 





NORTH CAROLINA 
ELFRIEDA BREHMER 
Fayetteville Conservatory 
Fayetteville 


JULIA PRICHARD 


“Ear, Eye and Touch” Class 
Mt. Alsy 


Piano 


IRENE WEAVER 
Piano and Class Work 


Normal Teacher Franklin 





OHIO 
HELEN MALINE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
1519 Elm, Youngstown 
OREGON 
LENA WHEELER CHAMBERS 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Work 
Eiler Bldg., Portland 
GUSTAVE DUNKLEBERCER 
Piano 
Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Voice 


CORA 


Teacher of Teachers 


119 So. Main Street, Mahanoy City 





EDITH H. YOUNG 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Somerset 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ELLA MAY EARLY 
Piano and Class . Work 
Darlington 
TEXAS 
NELLIE HALL 
Friburg Apt., No. 2, Abilene 
NANCY CRAIG LASLEY 
226 Grape 5St., Abilene 
UTAH 
MILDRED HAIRE 
Normal Teacher 
1328 S. 14th East, Salt Lake City 
MRS. R. P. HUNTER 
Normal Teacher 
2248 Quincy, Ogden 
WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
Normal Teacher—Voice and Piano 
514 E. Birch St., Walla Walla 
WISCONSIN 
HELEN SAVELAND 
Piano, Class Lessons and Creative Programs 
Cor. Tippecanoe and Howell, Milwaukee 
AUSTRALIA 
CLAUDE KINGSTON 
Organist, Collins Street Baptist Church 
70 Park St., Melbourne 
CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
50 Bathurst, Toronto 
CHINA 
MRS. HARRIET ASHCRAFT 
89 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai 
MR. FE. DANENBERC 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
INDIA 


MRS. MARK ELDREDCE 
Caleutta 
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NEW HOME OF 
SEATTLE 


Building Now 


of the 


the Efforts of the Founder and Head, Nellie C. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL IN 
TO BE ONE OF SINGULAR BEAUTY 


Under Construction to Be Modern in Every Particular and Perfectly Suited to the Requirements 
Thousand Students Enrolled—The Phenomenal Growth and Development of the School Due to 


Cornish—The Advantages of the Summer 


School—The Excellent Faculty 


Phe Cornish School (drama, music and dance) is one of 
Seattle's chief cultural assets and occupies first place on the 
Pacific coast as an art school. Organized by Nellie ¢ 
Cornish in 1914, at a time when the business prospect was 
account of the European war, yet it was pros 
from the beginning It started with two teachers 
and twelve pupils, and now has enrolled about 1,000 pupils 
Within a few months it will move into a handsome three 
story building in which provisions have been made for all 
i modern school of the arts 
been to make money 
after paying the 
Cornish has a 


dubious on 
perous 


the needs of : 
The aim of the 
As often is any surplus left over 
teachers and the operating expenses, Miss 
dozen ways of spending it for the improvement and widening 
of het Her object is to make the school, 
famou mean music schools, more than a place in 
wants it to be the center of all 
from which shall radiate an 


school has never 


as there 


influence school 
like the 


h teaching 1 
artist 


fours 
whi done; she 


civic and endeavors, 


ARCHIT 


atmosphere that will make Seattle a better place in which 
to live and study 

She has dared to plunge when others would hold her back, 
and this is one of the reasons that the Cornish School, less 
than seven years old, is wider and more favorably known 
than many institutions much longer established. 

THe SUMMER ScHoor 

The Summer School is destined to become the Mecca for 
famous teachers and serious students. The ideal summer 
climate of Seattle and the unequaled scenic grandeur of 
the Puget Sound country are contributing factors. The 
terrific heat of the East and Middle West is unknown here 
and this alone makes Seattle the most attractive place in 
America for summer students 

This year, The Cornish School will have on its 
the following guest teachers: Adolph Bolm, the 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York voice teacher; E. Robert 
Schmitz, the French pianist; Calvin Brainerd Cady, music 
education Normal, and Boyd Wells, the American pianist 

Another important feature at The Cornish School is the 
reengagement of Maurice Browne and Ellen Van Volken- 
burg as directors of the School of the Theater. Since the 
close of their first year’s work in the school in the spring 
of 1920, these artists have increased their fame, and it was 
only by a personal visit to New York that Miss Cornish 


faculty 
dancer ; 





"I'S DRAWING OF THE 





STUDIO 





was able to snatch them from the lure of metropolitan 
offers. Seattle and The Cornish School together outweighed 
the attractions of New York and they have signed a three 
years’ contract with the school to teach and produce a reper- 
tory of plays with professional casts. They will, however, 
be able to spend their winters in New York, coming west 
for “the season,” which in Seattle means June to Noven:ber. 
Then her citizens are at home and during this period they 
entertain their guests from the East. When other cities 
are being deserted for the mountains and the seashore, 
Seattle is full of tourists. She has, almost literally within 
her city limits, mountains and seashore and forests. No- 
where else in the world can one find in such close juxtapo- 
sition the refinements of civilization and the wildness of 
Nature. 

Tue New Bultpina. 

under construction, has 

On the first floor will 


The new school building, now 
three floors besides two basements, 


April 21, 1921 


Here, after the long day’s work, she can rest and dream 
and plan, looking out over a scene unparalleled on this 
continent: in the foreground, a mighty city built within the 
last thirty-two years; beyond, the Puget Sound (often 
called the Mediterranean of America) ; and in the distance, 
the snow-capped Olympics. X. 


Versatile Lee Cronican 


Lee Cronican, that efficient pianist and accompanist, was 
born in Pennsylvania, and all of his studies were done in 
this country. He made his first concert appearance in 1908 
at Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., in Mendelssohn’s 
G minor concerto with the Lehigh Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Weingartner conducting. Later the pianist 
played in the principal cities of the State, presenting the 
works of an individual composer—Chopin, Schumann, Liszt 
and Beethoven. In these programs he always included a 
concerto, the orchestral score being done on a second piano. 

Mr. Cronican took up the study of organ with A. B. Jen- 
nings, Jr. (now organist and choirmaster at St. Stephen’s, 
Sewickley, Pa.), and occupied his place for two years. In 
1914, he undertook his first tour playing as assisting artist 
and accompanist in joint recital through New England and 
Eastern Canada. Since that time, Mr. Cronican has made 
five tours to the Pacific Coast, playing in every State in the 
Union and every province in Canada and their respective 
capitals. Between tours the pianist devoted his time to 
teaching and studying. 

During the war, being disqualified from active service 
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NEW HOME OF THE 


be the executive offices, Miss Cornish’s studio, a commodious 
waiting room for the public, a study room for students, a 
rest room for the teachers, five studios for the School of 
the Spoken Word, and the same number for the School of 
the Theater. 

The Recital Hall, with a capacity of 300, is on the ground 
floor with an entrance on Harvard Avenue. This will be 
used for recitals and it will have a full-sized stage with 
every equipment necessary for producing plays. In addition, 
there will be on the same floor a rehearsal hall to be used 
jointly by the School of the Theater and the School of the 
Spoken Word. It will be constructed with a small audi- 
torium and a stage nearly as large as that in the Recital 
Hall, 

The second floor is given up to music studios of which 
there are twenty. In a large corner room, overlooking the 
Olympics, will be the studio of Boyd Wells, the Dean of 
the Faculty. All the studios are outside rooms, with un- 
obstructed light and perfect ventilation. Special care has 
been observed to make them sound-proof. 

The third floor is divided into four very large dance 
studios, equipped with dressing-rooms and shower baths. 

Also on this floor, across the entire western front, is a 
spacious apartment for Miss Cornish, the originator, the 
guiding spirit and the life of this remarkable institution. 
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for physical reasons, he played at the various training camps 
in the vicinity of New York. When a hospital for con- 
valescent wounded soldiers was established in Carlisle, Pa. 
(his home town), he went there, organized and trained an 
orchestra of sixty-five men to provide music of a better 
class for the boys. At the present time, appearing in joint 
recitals, Mr. Cronican is touring to the Coast again, return- 
ing via Victoria, Calgary and Winnipeg. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Cronican has 
had excellent experience as a musician, having appeared as 
Pianist, accompanist, organist and choirmaster, conductor 
and teacher. He also has written a number of songs. 


Pupils of Nell E. Seah Perform 


The Stuyvesant Heights School of Music, Frances 
Christmas director, presented a number of its talented 
pupils in a recital on Wednesday evening, April 6. The 
program consisted of numbers for violin, cello and piano. 
A string quartet was an interesting feature of the pro- 
gram. Of particular mention were the piano numbers pre- 
sented by Mary Sieberling, Dorothy Grimshaw and Grace 
Grimshaw, pupils of Nell Hanks, a Perfield teacher in the 
school. Vera Browne, soprano, was the assisting artist for 
the evening. 
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MAGDELEINE DU CARP, 
paraphrasing the classic 
about Mary and her lamb, 
the French pianist has a big 
black cat, and “everywhere 
that Magdeleine went the cat 
was sure to go,” for she 
leads it on a leash just like 
a dog. When Mme. Du 
Carp finished her American 
concert tour recently and 
returned to Europe on the ‘ 
steamship Chicago, she took i et DAL BUELL—THE BOSTON PIANIS1 
along an “overnight bag’’ to aia kg pas 

serve as the boudoir for ; ‘ (1) “She 
“Pau Pousse,” the cat. She 
is to have a series of con- 
certs in London and Paris 
before returning to America 
in November for another 
tour here under the manage- 
ment of J. Francis Smith. 
(Photo © Underwood & Un- 

derwood.) 





sits in a niche of her own among the 
young pianists,” said the Boston Transcript. That's 
) 


funny—we thought it was snow! (2) Gradus ad 
Parnassum—this artist is always climbing. 


THE HINERS IN CALIFORNIA, 
Dr, E. M. Hiner, of Kansas City, with his wife and 
son, Everette, anapped in the Golden State, which 
they have been visiting for over a month. Besides 
seeing many points of interest, the Hiner family has 
had a pleasant sojourn. They will leave shortly from 
San Francisco for home, taking the Northern route. 


DES 


HOW HE LOOKS TODAY! 
This photograph of Enrico Caruso—the first since his 
recent illness—was taken at his apartments in the 
Hotel Vanderbilt on April 5 by his wife. Jt can be 
seen that Caruso has lost a lot of weight. He is so 
well on the road to convalescence that his physicians 
hope to have him on the ocean, bound for Italy by the 
middle of May or the first of June at the latest. 
(Wide World photo.) 


LOUISE HUBBARD 
Soprano soloist at the annual concert 
Ven's Improvement Club of New York 
fjeolian Hall, March 12. She has been re-engage 
the third time as soprano of the quartet choir 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of Neu 


ARTHUR HACKETT, 
Tenor, taking hia morning consti- 
tutional in Central Park with his GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
faithful friend and constant ad- Whe ; ru F mae, 

”, 


siver, “Bob.” according to a cablegram recently reeeived 


created great enthusiasm at her two appearances in 
Vienna. The famous pianist is booked for a long 
tour in Europe, where she will remain for the greater 
SHES part of the summer, returning to America for another 

tour during the 1921-22 season (fra L. Hill's studio 


ad photo ) 


> ITA 
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—————S|_—s Bone on record as favoring a system which will recognize 
the status of the music supervisor as equivalent, both in 


MUSIC AND PUBLIC. EDUCATION ge Ey 














By GEORGE H. GARTLAN tion and management of elective courses in high school. It 

Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City is important to note that in secondary education the study 
of music should be considered as equal to some of the 

academic subjects. Following Mr. Baldwin’s presentation, a 








_ a a! 1D DO r symposium on high school subjects will be held, during 

A I RAINING COURSE FOR THE SUPERVISORS which the supervisors will participate. A recital will be 
. given by the string quartet from the Chelsea High School, 
: : . eS : 'C : . : d followed by a resume of the unusual instrumental combina- 

A Prospectus of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, Which Will Be Held in Bogton, May 4, 5 and 6 tions in bets echodls. “ Thia will he fed ter Homer Wilieass 

: ‘ : hict ‘ Sts antes This ve -“s ‘ties teva de of De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. Prof. 

Che Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference which wi ticular activity. nis year, perhaps more than in the past, Henry T. Moore, of Dartmouth, will conduct a symposium, 


nvene in Boston on May 4, 5 and 6, enters upon its fourth the pure teaching side has been emphasized. A short review “The Psychology a Supervisor of Music Should Know.” 

vear of existence, a strongly solidified group of teachers of the program, which has already been announced, will This is one of the most valuable educational topics of the 
devoted to the advancement of public school music. With a give some idea of the attractive features. : day. The average Normal School of Music has not taken 
membership close to the thousandth mark, there is every On Wednesday morning, May 4, the supervisors have  cficient recognition of the academic training of the super- 
indication that this organization will continue to grow year — been invited to visit the Boston schools. This in itself is Vicor It has made an effort to train the student in methods 
“iy year and establish for itself and for similar organiza an interesting feature, because it gives the supervisor an of teaching ‘music. This is always necessary bet in. view 
tions a standard from which there shall be no retrogression opportunity to observe the problems in a large city, prob- of the fact that the supervisor deals directly with the class 
Che reason for the successful continuance of this con lems which are very different from the ones they face in teacher. he or she shintid he trained in the great art of 
ference is due to the fact that from the very beginning their communities. At the afternoon session, after the cus- psychology so that method presentation shall be ead and 
there has been an organized effort on the part of the officers. tomary addresses by the officers and the Superintendent of telling. aa ; ; 

and directors to provide programs which will make a strong Schools, Dr. Rafter, Assistant Superintendent of Schools On Thursday, May 5, the supervisors will visit the nearby 
ippeal to the supervisor who is anxious to learn something. in Boston, will discuss the “Relation of the Supervisor of suburban towns. There is some very excellent work in 
Conventions as a rule do not do this. They place the Music with the Superintendent” —a subject which is of great school music being done in and around Boston, and this 


emphasis on the social side, which in itself is a very good interest to all supervisors. While we are on this subject visitation will serve the double purpose of enlightening the 
thing, due to the fact that it makes possible the coming it is well to stress the fact that the status of the supervisor members of the convention concerning the problems of the 
ill people who are interested in the same pat of music is not at all settled. The Eastern Conference has gmafter communities as well as the larger city. 


together of ¢ 
In the afternoon the annual business meeting will be held, 














and the very interesting subject of “Music in the Junior 


RECITAL— CONCERT High School,” by Will Earhart, director of music in Pitts- 


| GIULIA GRILL I, Mezzo Soprano ORATORIO burgh, will be taken up. The Junior High School has come 








| 66 . . . 10 ace 2 i ” Management: to stay. It will no doubt remain as a one year course for 

r “ec is a mezzo soprano, well placed and effectively used. ; y é y 
Her voice 1 I I ae ork Tribune. The New York Concert Society those students who are anxious to get the elements of sec- 
cites 131 Riverside Drive, N. Y. ondary training and who can not afford to remain for the 


—_ aeecrwenes won extended four year period. Unless great care is exercised, 

: _ . es music may be crowded out of the curriculum, due to the 

fact that intensive study in other directions will leave very 

} little time for cultural observation. A series of demonstra- 

tions by classes from the public schools of Boston is being 

prepared by John A. O'Shea, director of music, and will be 

mmer Master Sc OO given on Thursday afternoon. Sigmund Spaeth will present 

Uu a rather attractive side of the teaching of appreciation of 

music, and this will be followed by a short symposium on 

“Modern Systems of Harmony,” led by Carolyn Alchin. 

at the NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY On Thursday evening at the Hotel Brunswick the speaker 

9 of honor at the banquet will be Leonard Liebling, editor of 

the MusICcAL Cou riER. Liebling’s remarkable address at the 

131 Riverside Drive, New York City 1920 banquet i is not to be forgotten, and by universal request 
he has again consented to be present. 

On Friday, May 6, Russell Carter, music specialist in the 

DIRECTORS New York State Board of Regents, will present the subject, 

“Credit for Applied Music.” Dr. Carl Seashore, of the 

State University of Iowa, will discuss the subject, “Measure 


e 
ment of Musical Talent.” Prof. John Marshall, of Boston 
er |] and University, who has been doing such remarkable work for 
the U. S. Army College, is to conduct a symposium on “The 


Units of Operation in Teaching.” Few people in the school 
system are aware of the work which Mr. Marshall has done 





























(Metropolitan Opera system are aw the work which Mr. Mars 

n reducing the teaching of music to its simplest terms we 

House Director) believe that Mr. Marshall has provided a long felt want, and 

there can be no doubt that the supervisors will carry back to 

. .. . ne a es . : “ oe s their work a new vision on teaching as an art. The various 

Spec ial courses for teachers and advanced pupils. ‘Voice forma State chairmen have been at work on a questionnaire cover 

tion,” “the technique of the attack,” “Freedom in singing. The loss ing the needs of the service. The main point will be the 

ary Ree: P : . » 6 general uplift of music in their states, and a systematized 

of the — through faulty methods of singing. Causes and coOperation with the music clubs and organizations in their 
remedies.” “Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice, and individual states. i eae 

» A:fferae . > : ” In the afternoon James D. Price, of Hartford, will con 

on the different methods of breathing. duct a symposium on the “Organization and Management 


of High School Orchestras.” This will be followed by round 


The New York Concert Society will present artist pupils satis- tables on the subjects of music appreciation, methods in 

| : : elementary schools, voice training in elementary schools, 
factorily completing these courses. and voice training by classes. Following a demonstration 

of piano teaching by Carl Faelton, of Boston, there will be 


a concert in Symphony Hall by a chorus of 1,200 Public 


Various dates have been reserved for their Concerts to be given at School children from the Boston schools, under the direction 
AEOLIAN HALL next fall. of John A. O'Shea. | 
On Friday night in Symphony Hall the members will at- 


tend the concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
During this concert a chorus of supervisors, under the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Application should be made early to direction of Albert Edmund Brown, will sing a group of 
| five choral numbers. : 

| 

| 

| 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY, 131 Riverside Drive, New York City Tae Vauue oF tHe Mestinc. 


It can easily be seen from the foregoing statements that 
the key note of the convention is education. It is a hopeful 
fact that with each successive year more opportunities are 
a —— (Continued on page 58) 


| GREATEST BARITONE 
OF THE DAY 
Management : 
ALLEN & FABIANI, ie, 54 W. 39th St, New York 


LEVITZ KI ...c..... 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
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LOS ANGELES GIVES 
TETRAZZINI OVATION 


Auditorium Is Filled to Cinealie to Hear Famed Diva— 
Olga Steeb Substitutes for Levitzki at Half Hour’s 
Notice—Lotta Madden Delighted with Califor- 

M. C. Convention—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 24, 1921.—Tetrazzini’s draw- 
ing power was demonstrated on Friday evening of last 
week when a great throng, which filled every box and loge 
and seat in the house, even overflowing onto the stage, 
gave her a tremendous ovation. In fine voice and spirits 
and full of her generous, whole hearted desire to please, 
the singer employed all of her arts and graces and gave 
generously of her gifts to her delighted audience, An 
exceedingly capable accompanist, Francesco Longo; an ex- 
cellent flutist, J. Henri Bove, and Max Gegna, the noted 
cellist, gave able assistance, and they, too, responded to 
enthusiastic recalls. 

Oca Steep SusstiruTes at Seconp LevirzK1 Concert. 

The tenth symphony program by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter H. Rothwell conducting, presented two 
Tschaikowsky numbers, the symphony No. 6 in B minor, 
op. 74, “Pathetique,” and the “Romeo and Juliet” overture- 
fantasia, at the two concerts, Friday afternoon and Satur- 


nia—F, 


day evening. 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, played wonderfully for the 
Friday afternoon concert, although he was suffering from 


a very painful thumb, which became so much worse that 
it was impossible for him to play Saturday evening. 
There was great disappointment when the audience 
learned that the gifted artist would not appear, but when 
a second announcement gave the information that Olga 
Steeb had consented to substitute for him at a half hour’s 
notice, a tremendous wave of enthusiasm swept the house 
and the plucky little lady who had come to the rescue 
received a greeting which must have repaid her for her 


ready response. Inspired, no doubt, by her own = 
feelings as well as by the wildly enthusiastic plaudits of 
the appreciative audience, Olga Steeb played superbly, and 
there were many cries of “bravo” when the sureness of the 
flying fingers met each phrase of the orchestra. She was 
recalled again and again and the men in the orchestra were 
as insistent as the people in the audience. 
Lotra MappEN CHARMED WITH CALIFORNIA. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, who sang with such splendid 
success at the last “pop” concert and who hails from New 
York and not from San Francisco, is quite charmed by 
this southern country and she and her delightful accom- 
panist, Louise Keppel, have lingered, enjoying the hospi- 
tality of admiring friends. 

There is a strong desire to hear Miss Madden in recital, 
her voice is so lovely, her conception of text and phrasing 
so unusual, and she herself is so wonderfully attractive. 


CairorniA F, M. C. Convention. 


The various chairmen of the California Federation of 
Music Clubs are exceedingly active in promoting a big 
drive for the increase of membership and in preparing 
programs for the coming convention which will be held 
here May 1 to 4 inclusive. 

The opening program will be presented by the Temple 
Choir and one hundred voices, giving church music from 
the days of Palestrina down to the present time in chrono- 
logical order. Constance Balfour is the soprano of the 
Choir; Nell Lockwood, the contralto; Clifford Biehl, tenor ; 
Fred C. McPherson, bass; Emory Foster, baritone and 
director, and Dr. Ray Hastings, organist. This choir was 
one of the first to join the Federation. 

Notes. 

Raymond Harmon, the popular tenor, has a full pro- 
gram for April and May and is even booked solidly for 
June. In April he sings at Santa~Barbara and later goes 
for a three weeks’ concert tour in the Middle West. May 
will be given over to appearances in Glendale, Pasadena 
and with various clubs, and the last of June he will sing 


in Yosemite Valley, so his engagements are not only many, 
but farreaching. 

A Los Angeles Three 
ganized to provide a residence 
about to purchase a home which will be 
center, 

Myrna Sharlow, of the Chicago Opera, sang at Fuller- 
ton prior to her San Francisco engagement and had an 
emphatic success. Her voice is fresh and round and her 
singing brilliant and joyous to a degree, while her appear- 
ance and stage presence left nothing to be desired, Miss 
Sharlow had the assistance of Granville English at the 
piano. 

A Fullerton singer, Grace Sayre, is having many suc- 
cessful engagements, singing during Easter week at Pasa 
dena and Santa Barbara, and having a return engagement 
at Pasadena in May. JW 


Arts’ Club has recently been or- 
for serious students and is 
an interesting art 


HELEN STOVER TRIUMPHS WITH 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Denton’s Forces Present Excellent Program— 
Kathleen Parlow’s Successful Recital—Notes 

Portland, Ore., March 19, 1921. 
Orchestra, Carl Denton conductor, playing in the spacious 
Heilig Theater, March 16, had a capacity and deeply in 
terested audience. The program opened with Tschaikow 
sky’s symphony No. 4 in F minor, op. 36. Helen Stover, 
of New York, the soloist of the evening, sang the aria, 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” in which she was ably 
supported by Conductor Denton and his sixty men. The 
distinguished soprano sang the aria with great power and 
charm, She was applauded to the echo. Miss Stover also 
displayed her fine art in Katherine Gle n's “Twilight” which 
had to be repeated. Tom Dobson's “Yasmin” was well 
sung, likewise a number of encores. Conductor Denton 
held his musicians well in hand, bringing out all the 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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CINCINNATI ACCLAIMS 
CHICAGO OPERA FORCES 


Three Performances Draw Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 
—Ysaye Extends Charming Courtesy to Soloist Gabrilo- 
witsch—Estelle Liebling Appears with C. §. O.— 
Conservatory and College Notes 

Cincinnati, O., March 28, 1921.—Music lovers of Cin- 
cinnati were given their annual grand opera treat on March 
18 and 19, at Music Hall, by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. The season was very brief, there being but three per- 
formances, but the lack of performances only seemed to 
intensify the interest shown by the large audiences and the 
thunderous applause that was showered on the performers. 
The welcome given was ample to assure the management 
that Cincinnati appreciates the best in music, 

“Lohengrin” was selected for the opening performance, 
and was sung in English. The cast included Rosa Raisa, 
who proved to be a most satisfactory Elsa and whose singing 
was all that could be desired. Much was expected of Cyrena 
Van Gordon, as Ortrud, for she is a Cincinnati girl, who is 
a former pupil of the College of Music. That she did not 
disappoint those who heard her sing was evident. Her act- 
ing and singing were both of the highest order, and the 
reception given her by the audience was enthusiastic. 

As Lohengrin, Edward Johnson proved to be all that could 
be desired. His lovely lyric tenor and his earnest and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the part elicited applause that was 
generous and spontaneous. As Tetramund, Georges Bakla- 
noff was bold and dramatic. The King was portrayed by 
Edouard Cotreuil, and the herald was Desire Defrere. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Piero Cimini, added 
much to the excellence of the work. As to the chorus, it 
proved to be a fine background to a performance that was 
in all respects one of particular artistic merit. 

At the matinee performance on March 19 “Rigoletto” was 
sung to a good sized audience. There was but one disap- 
pointment, for those who had come with the expectation of 
hearing Titta Ruffo were not permitted this pleasure. He 
was taken ill in Cleveland, and was unable to appear in the 
cast, the final decision being reached only several hours be- 
fore the opening of the performance. His place was taken 
by Giacomo Rimini, whose Rigoletto was in every detail 
excellent. He entered into the part with vigor and his 
singing was forceful and sympathetic. 

The feature of the opera was the singing of Frieda 
Hempel as Gilda. It was a delightful portrayal, and she 
endeared herself to the audience by her personality and 
notably sweet voice. She was in her element in the arias, 
and her acting was of the type that made her interpreta- 
tion a source of real satisfaction. The Duke of Mantua, as 
sung by Alessandro Bonci, was admirable. As Sparafucile, 
Virgilo Lazzari was excellent. 

“Monna Vanna” was sung for the first time in this city 
on the evening of March 19. The house was filled with a 
brilliant audience. Mary Garden, in the title role, was given 
a notable reception. A character of this type is an ideal 
one for her. Georges Baklanoff was a striking Guido. 
Lucien Muratore’s magnificent tenor voice and splendid 
histrionic ability created a deep impression. As Marco 
Colonna, father of Guida, Edouard Cotreuil was fine, while 
the lesser parts were well sung by Jose Mojica, Constantin 
Nicolay, Etiene Contesso and Desire Defrere. 


Gapritowitscu SoLoist with YsAyYE Forces. 


There was a novel feature connected with the tenth pro- 
gram given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery 
Auditorium on March 18, when the soloist, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, played two numbers to a delighted audience. At 
the close of his second number, in the Weber “Concertstuck” 
in F minor, which was delightfully played, the applause was 
so great as to call for an encore. But this was not to be 
enjoyed. Instead Conductor Ysaye, who is a great friend 
and warm admirer of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, very gracefully 
offered him the baton, and under his leadership the orches- 
tra concluded its concert, playing the Hungarian rhapsody, 
No. 2 of Liszt. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who is also the con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, uses more vig- 
orous methods in his conducting than does Mr. Ysaye, and 
the guest-conductor put the players to a test that was met 
in a most acceptable manner. Another feature of the 
novel plan was the part that Mr. Ysaye took in the change, 
he taking the violin from his son, Gabriel, and setting him- 
self at the side of Concertmaster Emil Heermann, played 
with the orchestra. It was a clever and unique method of 
extending to the soloist the honors that had been accorded 
him by the audience. 

The opening number on the program was the “Ruy Blas” 
overture of Mendelssohn, which was followed by the well 
known “Unfinished” symphony in B minor, by Schubert. 
The other number was variations from the C minor string 
quartet, which is ever a favorite with concert-goers here. 
The concert was repeated on the evening of March 19. 

Fina YounG Peopie’s Concert. 

The last of the series of four concerts of the season for 
young people given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
was heard by a large audience on March 15, at Emery Au- 
ditorium. The popularity and the great amount of good 
that has been accomplished by these concerts is the best 
evidence that they should be repeated next year. Under 
the direction of Modest Alloo, the last of the series was 
much enjoyed, the added feature being the illuminating 
talks by Thomas J. Kelley, whose manner is so forceful in 
eliciting a larger measure of interest on the part of the 
hearers. The program included the overture, “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” by Weber; the Schubert B minor symphony (“Un- 
finished”) ; Gounod’s “Hymn to St. Cecile,” the “March of 
the Bojaren” by Halvorsen; the introduction to Act 3 of 
“Lohengrin,” and an incidental violin solo by the concert- 
master, Emil Heermann, which was repeated. 

Estre.te Lrestinc Sovorst With ORCHESTRA. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave its eighth popu- 
lar concert at Music Hall on Easter Sunday, March 27. 
Director Eugene Ysaye had prepared a delightful program 
for the occasion, and there was a large audience present to 
enjoy the varied numbers. The program opened with the 
overture, “Der Freischutz” by Weber. The “Nutcracker,” 
ballet suite op. 71, by Tschaikowsky, was played with feeling. 
After the intermission the beautiful “Ave Maria,” by Schu- 
bert, was rendered, The lively Turkish March by Mozart 
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camer, and the concert closed with the Wagner overture 
ienzi. 

The soloist on this occasion was Estelle Liebling who 
made her first appearance in this city as a soloist. She 
possesses a lyric voice enhanced by dramatic power, and of 
wide range, her upper tones being well sustained and her 
middle register having unusual richness, The aria from 
“Zemire et Azor,” by Gretry, was especially well done, in 
phrasing and musical finesse. She also sang beautifully and 
successfully an aria from “The Marriage of Figaro,” by 
Mozart, and a group of songs in the latter part of the 
concert. She was applauded enthusiastically. 

Conservatory or Music Items. 


Pier Adolfo Tirindelli was the center of congratulations 
and praise on Tuesday evening, March 15, after a program 
of his own compositions given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. The program consisted of songs, a chorus 
with string orchestra and some delightful pieces for the 
violin and still others forthe cello. Mr. Tirindelli’s style 
is most decidedly melodic, built on classic models with now 
and then an example of the impressionistic or dramatic, 
merely, as it seems, to demonstrate that he is able, when 
called upon, to write in the manner: of the later schools of 
dramatic composition. Those who took part in the program 
and shared in the honors were Clifford Cunard, tenor ; Mar- 
garet Powell, who sang the incidental solo in the beautiful 
choral, “Ave Maria;” Melva Clark, Margaret Spaulding, 
Lucy De Young, Louis Johnen, Marion Lindsay and Jane 
Beats, in whose keeping rested the vocal numbers, while the 
violin group was interpreted by Mrs. Woodward Keen, and 
the cello group by Edward Buck. 

Myra Reed Fox, pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, and 
a graduate of the Conservatory, will make her first ex- 
tended tour with Alexander Skibinky, Russian violinist- 
composer. 

Amalie Staaf, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented her pupils on March 18, in the concert hall. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska presented her pupil, 
Roberta Felty, in a piano recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, on March 25. Her work was such as 
to prove her a pupil of talent, and to bring honors to her 
teacher. 

Co.LLece or Music Notes. 

A trio consisting of Emil Heermann, violin; Walter 
Heermann, cello, and Romeo Gorno, piano, of the College 
of Music, gave a performance of ensemble music for the 
Woman’s Club of Norwood, on March 17. 

The Eta Chapter of the Sinfonia has arranged to give a 
series of Thursday afternoon musicales at the Odeon. The 
first of these, to which the public was invited, was on March 
17. The program was made up of varied numbers. 

The advanced pupils of Hans Schroeder, of the voice 
department, gave a concert in the Odeon on the evening of 
March 15. 

Students of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the organ depart- 
ment, gave a recital at the Odeon, on the afternoon of 
March 19, 

Notes. 

Henry Souvaine, American pianist, was the soloist at the 
sixth Sunday afternoon concert under the direction of the 
East High Community Center, on March 20. For the first 
time in this series of concerts the fine organ was used in 
connection with a recital and in connection with the com- 
munity singing. Sidney C. Durst was the first of a series 
of Cincinnati organists to appear. Jane Bates sang a group 
of songs. A feature of the concert was the appearance of 
five young artists in a group of chamber music numbers. 
Those participating were Hazel Jean Kirk, violinist; Mary 
Louise Gale, violinist; Rubin Phillips, viola; Edward Buck, 
cello, and Lucille Wilkin, pianist. The program was varied 
and well rendered. 

The Clifton Music Club held its last meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Frank Hamer, on March 15, with a number of 
interesting numbers. 

The Hyde Park Music Club gave a program, March 25, 
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at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. Those who partici- 
pated were Alice Hardeman DuLaney, Josephine Smith, 
Mrs. Louis F. Brossard (president, who presided), and Mrs. 
William Greenland. 

A spring musicale was given by the Woman's Guild of 
the Church of the Good on Norwood; on March 23. 
at the home of Mrs. Sidney I. Crew. 

The first concert by the Newport (Ky.) Community 
Orchestra was given at the Park Avenue School auditorium, 
on March 16, under the direction of Mrs. Dana Burnside 
Forester, of Dayton, Ky. 

A number of voice pupils of Grace G. Gardner have been 
placed in various churches in this city. W. W. 


Idelle Patterson, the Lady of the High E’s 
The many persons who have watched with interest Idelle 
Patterson’s upward career in the concert field will be de- 
lighted to know that she has already arranged to give her 





IDELLE PATTERSON, 
Soprano. 


first recital of next season at Carnegie Hall on November 
13, a date which she considers tucky. This season Miss 
Patterson very successfully sang before a capacity audience 
in this same hall and was acclaimed by critics and public 
alike ; next year, according to the prima donna herself, she 
is going to surpass her previous heights of artistry—which 
is a big contract to fulfill. 

Incidentally, Idelle Patterson is the American girl, born 
and trained, who took Rosa Raisa’s place at an important 
festival and carried away high honors. 

The interviewer sought Miss Patterson, whose husband 
is one of the best known New York singing teachers. He 
found her still flushed with the success of her appearance 
at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn the preceding even- 
ing, with a huge bunch of American Beauties paying hom- 
age to her own good looks. From the start, the “lady of 
the high E’s” was aglow with enthusiasm for her work. 

“My work? I love it!” began Miss Patterson. “Not- 
withstanding the splendid success I have had this season 
everywhere I have sung, I feel that I can still mount 
higher— 9 

“Surely not higher than those high E’s you dashed off so 
nonchalantly at your recent New York appearance in the 
‘Queen of the Night’ aria from ‘The Magic Flute’?” 

“Even higher!” Miss Patterson declaimed, mock dramat- 
ically. “As a matter of fact, the range of my voice is up 
to high F, but I by no means consider myself in the ‘freak’ 
voice class.” 

The mere interviewer was impressed. 

The singer continued in all seriousness: 

“Hempel used to take an E in this same aria and bring 
down the house—the Metropolitan at that. Of course, 
there are other well known singe rs with ringing top notes 
in their high register, such as—— 

“Idelle Patterson,” the interviewer gallantly interposed. 

But the artist refused to be interrupted and went on to 
name some of the best known singers before the public 
today, until the interviewer queried : 

“How do you do it?” 

“Perhaps because | refuse to get fussed and ‘tempera- 
mental’ before I sing. I do not believe that anyone can give 
of his or her best if energy has been expended before 
the performance in indulging in temperament, or temper, 
for, after all, they are one and the same thing.” 

Miss Patterson already has been booked very heavily for 
the 1921-22 season. For the past eight years the soprano 
has sung at least once a year at the Bowery Mission in 
New York. March 29 was the last time that the charm- 
ing soprano delighted a large audience at this mission. On 
April 7, Miss. Patterson gave a recital in Elmwood 
Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. Although the concert season is on the 
wane, the soprano will fill many more engagements before 
taking a well earned rest. K. D. 
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Cameron McLean a Promising Artist 


Out of Scotland has come an artist who promises to build 
for himself a vogue that will place him in a class among the 
very select. Cameron McLean who has won for himself 
the acclaim of all Scotland has already in his few American 
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CAMERON McLEAN, 
Baritone. 


appearances established the fact that he is a most unique 
artist. As an interpreter of song, Mr. McLean possesses 
those most necessary qualifications—faultless diction and 
unlimited dramatic possibilities. The Kansas City Star calls 
him a “vocal painter of words,” while the P ‘ittsburgh Dis- 
patch says his “interpretations are masterly.” The Detroit 
News very aptly describes him ‘when it says: “Cameron 
McLean does not merely sing; he interprets his songs with 
a fineness of understanding which makes his hearers call 
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for more and more. ” The Cleveland Plain Dealer emphatic 
ally insists that “McLean, with his beautiful voice, ts fast 
singing his way into the hearts of the American people.” 

Mr. McLean will concertize next season under the direc- 
tion of James E. Devoe. Mable Howe Mable will act as 
Mr. McLean's accompanist. Mrs. Mable adds greatly to the 
McLean programs as the singer’s entire repertory is mem 
orized by her. In many instances the glowing notices re 
ceived by Mr. McLean are rivaled by those of his colleague 
at the piano. 


Dudley Buck to Teach at Kansas University 


Dudley Buck, the eminent vocal teacher, of New York 
City, will conduct a master school at the University of 
Kansas for six weeks, from June 13 to July 23. Mr. Buck 
numbers among his artist-pupils Allen Hinckley, Marie 
Morrisey, Edgar Schofield, Mme. Onelli, India Waelchli, 
Esther E, Dale, Adelaide Gescheidt, Wilfred Glenn, Eliza 
beth Cunningham-Sullivan, Marjorie Pringle, Helen 
Campbell and John Young. 

Letz Quartet Plays Leginska Quartet 

Ethel Leginska’s quartet was performed at the Mae 
Dowell Club in this city on April 3 by the Letz Quartet 
who also played it with equal success in Philadelphia the 
following Sunday. 

Land Using “Dear Eyes” 

Harold Land is using “Dear Eyes,” Frank H. Grey, and 

finds it a success. He is also singing “Messages” at his 


recitals with good results. 
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Miura Sings in Paris 


The appended article about Tamaki Miura was printed in 
the La Tribuna of February 16 last, as a special despatch 
from Paris: 

His Excellency the Ambassador of Japan and Viscountess Ishil 
gave a dinner at the Palace of the Embassy in honor of President 
and Mme. Millerand. 

The dinner was followed by a brilliant reception, during which 
the celebrated Japanese singer, Tamaki Miura, sang. She had come 
to Paris from Milan for this occasion at the special invitation 
of the Ambassador, so that the President might have an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the artist—-up to this time the first and only 
from Japan—who, with her excellence in singing, her sympathetic 
interpretations and with her well deserved reputation, does honor 
to her country and to the international lyric art. Tamaki Miura, 
who was attired in a sumptuous costume—the traditional kimono— 
made a sensational entrance in the grand salon, She executed 
some Japanese songs, a number from Messager’s “Madame Chrys- 
anthemum,” an English cradle song, a Spanish song and the aria 
from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly.” Her beautiful voice, that 
has a sweetness entirely Italian, truly astonished the hearers. She 
won the entire approbation of her hearers and the President thanked 
her most heartily. The company was notable for its members. 
Besides the President and Madame Millerand, there were many 
notables, including Prince Roland Bonaparte and Gabriele Hano- 
taux; His Excellency Samad Khan, Minister from Persia; Marshal 
Foch, with his consort; the Minister of Finance, M, Doumer; M. 


Miura, Minister Plenipotentiary from Japan; M. Mori, Financial 
Attaché; General Lebon; M. Souhart, Minister Plenipotentiary; 
Mme. Souhart; General Inagaki; General Otaki; M. Crozier, Am- 


bassador of France; the Prince of Aremberg; M. Chevalier, Consul 
of Japan at Parts, and numerous other personalities belonging to 
French-Japanese society. 


Novaes Is “All Things to All Music” 


Mention Guiomar Novaes and critics register relaxed 
anticipation, deep, comfortable contentment, so said Ruth 
Miller in her review of the recital which that pianist gave 
in Chicago on March 19. She, as well as the other reporters 
of music in the Windy City, said many complimentary things 
about the young artist, but unfortunately space exigencies 
forbid reproduction of them in their entirety. However, 
the accompanying salient paragraphs are sufficient to prove 
her unqualified success on that occasion : 

She is more than a facile medium for the musical thoughts of 
the depart:d great She recreates them in all their vitality, their 
philosophy, and their imaginativeness. She is all things to all 


music : : 
Her audience filled the hall and left it with the cat and canary 


look of satisfaction.—Chicago Daily Tribune, 


No technical obstacle seoms to cause her the slightest annoyance, 
and she has the imagination to make many compositions sound 
more interesting than the notes would indicate.—-Chicago Daily 
Journal. 


She leaves us with a renewed sense of rejoicing at the sincerity, 
the honesty, the fine poised, sane and lovely manner of her art, 
her reverential attitude toward music and her implied respect for 
the intelligence of her public.—-Chicago Evening Renevlean: 


Hahn Appears as Violinist and Composer 

The appended extracts from important Philadelphia dailies 
cover the recital which Frederick Hahn, violinist, gave at 
Witherspoon Hall on the evening of April 4 in the course of 
the University Extension Society : 

There is more than mere technical skill in Mr. Hahn's handling 
of the bow, for in addition to that authority which distinguishes the 
real master, he has a tone of rare purity and the temperament that 
enables him to play with understanding and to give to his inter- 
sretations poetic feeling and artistic appreciation.—Philadelphia 
Sulletin. 


Two groups of his own works were heard with pleasure, Hahn 
presenting his compositions, which were largely in the dance form, 
with a great deal of grace and style.—-Philadelphia Record. 


He gave seven of his own compositions in two groups, and 
showed considerable ability as a composer for his own instrument. 
Mr. Hahn is familiar with the resources of the violin from begin- 
ning to end, and he makes effective use of this knowledge in his 
works, All of those which he played are in the smaller forms, and 
they made a very favorable impression upon the audience.—Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 

His ro included much that was valuable and interesting and 


afforded many opportunities for the effective display of his bril- 
liant technic and cultivated intelligence.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“A Breath Control Unsurpassed” 


Edgar Fowlston, the baritone, now on an extended tour, 
is delighting large audiences with the excellent programs 
he is presenting ranging from Old English songs to negro 
spirituals, From a very large batch of press notices, those 
reproduced herewith are representative of the tributes which 
are being paid to the baritone by the writers on music in the 
various cities in which he is appearing in concert: 


Mr. Fowlston has a beautifully clear and true voice and a 
breath control unsurpassed. His Irish folk songs were especially 
effective, although all his numbers were very good.—-Altoona Tribune. 

His rather distinct enunciation was the commendable feature of 
what we heard him do.—The Youngstown Telegram. : 








Good vocal technic and fine distinction in_ interpretation entered 
into the equipment of Mr. Fowlston.—Erie Dispatch. 





Mr. Fowlston possesses a baritone of considerable power and 
resonance and good production.—Youngstown Daily Vindicator. 





Edgar Fowlston possesses a big and resonant baritone voice and 
his songs were greatly enjoyed by all. Mr. Fowlston’s interpre- 
tation of the Handel numbers was very satisfyin for numbers that 
require legato singing. He makes a specialty of folk songs of all 
nationalities and the group of songs on last night’s program were 
very well and intelligently rendered.—Cumberland Daily News, 


March 3. 


Macbeth Pleases Toledoans 


The following are recent excerpts from the Toledo press, 
published after Florence Macbeth’s appearance in that city: 
Rarely does a Toledo audience hear a concert so full of melody 
and altogether charming as that offered at Scott High auditorium 

ednesday evening. , 

Miss Macbeth is one of the few real coloratura sopranos and in 
the aria from “Mignon,” “Je Suis Titania,” all the flexibility of 
her voice and purity of tone were demonstrated. The Norwegian 
Echo Song, ‘“‘Kum Kyta,” also gave an opportunity for the trills and 
runs which she performed with facile assurance. 

The ease with which she produces floods of golden melody, her 
crystal clear upper notes and her expression have seldom n 
surpassed among singers of florid music. Her singing is so en- 
tirely unforced and her stage manner so winsome and charming 
that her appearance here was a sheer delight.— ‘oledo Blade, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1o21, 


Florence Macbeth possesses the voice of a Jenny Lind as we have 
come to regard that quality and not without reason has been called 


the Minnesota nightingale. Her tones are indeed birdlike in clarity 
pure and true, and her runs and trills seem to hold the very essence 
of music. In the aria from “Mignon,” Miss Macbeth had splendid 
opportunity to display the marvels of the organ and the charm 
of her ingratiating personality, which makes her audience not only 
admire but love the singer. In the “Kum Kyra” song by Thrane, 
with its haunting echo, the urity of her tone was greatly apparent. 
The dainty ‘Le Papillon” by Fourdrain, and “Slumber Song” by 
MacDowell, in her group arrangements awoke profound enthusiasm, 
~Toledo Times, February 17, 1921. 


Menth a Pianist of Strength and Delicacy 


Herma Menth, a musician who has won laurels for her- 
self both here and abroad, recently gave her first recital in 
New York in several seasons. A perusal of the attached 
will prove that she has lost none of her popularity in the 
metropolis : 

She has a fine touch, a sound technical equipment and_in- 
telligence as an interpreter... . Her program was well calculated 
4 Sapley a happy combination of pianistic strength and delicacy.— 

ribune. 


The familiar Brahms waltz in A flat was played with admirable 
clearness and simplicity.—Evening Mail. 





She conquered her program by means of sheer energy combined 
with no small dexterity.—Evening Sun, 


She is musical and her playing has a positive ring that makes 
her music lively,—Telegraph. — - 

Miss Menth gave a lucid and interesting presentation of a program 
chiefly romantic in character. She possesses a good talent and 
delves deeply into the dramatic meanings offered by the com- 
posers.—American. 


Miss Menth’s individual and engaging manner of playing 
pleased her audience greatly.—Glo 





She plays with brilliancy and has an amazing command of technic 
to augment her art.—Evening Telegram. 


Nevada Van der Veer Thrills St. Louis 


_Recently Nevada Van der Veer sang for the Pageant 
Choral Society of St. Louis, the work performed being the 
little known oratorio, “Editha,” which offered a splendid 
role to a singer of her accomplishments. The St. Louis 
Star commented upon Mme. Van der Veer’s singing as fol- 
lows : 

Nevada Van der Veer had the mezzo soprano role of Thorhild, a 
prophetess of the pagan goddess. The composition of Hoffman is 
unusual in that it has no true contralto solo part and no tenor 
solos, Only two or three times did the score require Mme. Van 
der Veer to sing in the lower register where the beauty of the con- 
tralto voice is best revealed. In the upper notes in which most 
of her score was written, her voice was rich and vibrant. Her 
part was more dramatic than that of the soprano, and she sang with 
dramatic fervor.—Star. 


Nevada Van der Veer’s contralto is of unusual beauty, and is of 
wide range, with particularly fine high tones, It might be said 
with reason that to her fell the honors of the evening’s song. She, 
too, sings with splendid art, with a notable enunciation, and with 
fine dramatic om, and the foreboding tones of her lower register 
gave a remarkable thrill.—Times. 
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MATZENAUER SCORES WITH 
THE DETROIT SYMPHONY 





Gabrilowitsch Forces in Diverse and Interesting Programs— 
New York Philharmonic and Ganz Heard—Mary 
Garden in Recital—Olga Samaroff with 
Detroit Symphony Quartet 

Detroit, Mich, March 24, 1921—An all Wagner program 
was the offering of the eleventh pair of subscription con- 
certs given at Orchestra Hall, Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, March 11 and 12, Margaret Matzenauer was the 
soloist ; she was in fine voice and sang with all the dramatic 
fervor and intensity for which she is noted. For sheer 
beauty of tone there are few voices that can equal Mme. 
Matzenauer’s, and when there are added fine interpretative 
ability and distinct enunciation of the English text, it must 
be a carping critic that can find flaws. There was a unan- 
imity of feeling in her Detroit audiences that was demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of everyone. She was recalled so 
many times that one lost count. Mr. Gabrilowitsch by his 
masterly conducting shared in the honors of the evening. 
The program was as follows: prelude to “Parsifal,” prelude 
to “The Mastersingers,” prelude and “Love Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “Ride of the Valkyries” from “The 
Valkyrie ;” immolation scene and Brunnhilde’s Apotheosis 
from “Gétterdammerung,” and the overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” 

Russian ProGramM For SunpAy Concert. 

By request. the program of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra for Sunday afternoon, March 20, was devoted to Rus- 
sian composers. It included the overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” Glinka ; third symphony op. 43 in C minor, 
Scriabine and “Capriccio Espagnole,” op. 34, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. A capacity audience gave every evidence of finding 
this program eminently satisfying. The Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet also scored heavily in its rendition of the 
andante cantabile from string quartet, No. 1, op. 11, in 
D major, and the scherzo from the string quartet, No. 3, 
op. 30, in E flat minor by Tschaikowsky. 

FourtH YounG Peropie’s Concert. 

The fourth concert in the series for young people given 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra took place at Orchestra 
Hall, Saturday morning, March 19. Herman Hoexter gave 
a clear and illuminating talk upon percussion instruments 
and their use in the orchestra, while Victor Kolar led the 
orchestra in a spirited manner through a well selected pro- 
gram that vastly entertained the splendid audience of young 
people present. 

New YorK PHILHARMONIC AND Rupo_pH GANz. 

Wednesday evening, March 16, in Orchestra Hall, the 
series of the Orchestral Association was closed by the ‘New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra with Rudolph Ganz as assist- 
ing soloist. He chose the Tschaikowsky concerto in E flat 
minor for his number. Mr. Ganz’ pianistic abilities are so 
well known that further comment than to say that he was in 
excellent form and that his playing was marked by his usual 
brilliancy and clarity seems superfluous. 

Mr. Stransky and his distinguished orchestra gave a pro- 
gram full of interesting contrast. It opened with the Bee- 
thoven “Pastoral” symphony, thoroughly lovely and satis- 
fying, followed by the gruesome “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” of Strauss, after which came the cheerful overture to 
“The Mastersingers,” by Wagner, sending everyone home 
in a happy frame of mind. 

Mary GARDEN IN RECITAL, 

Thursday evening, March 9, the postponed recital by Mary 
Garden was given at Arcadia. From the time of her arrival 
in the city, Miss Garden kept the reporters vastly enter- 
tained by her answers to their pertinent and impertinent 
questions. A magnificent audience greeted her and she was 
in excellent voice and spirits for she coquetted impartially 
with the audience and her assisting artists. There was an 
informality about the concert that put everyone in good 
humor, and the audience testified its approval of Miss Gar- 
den and her art in unmistakable manner. Hers is a domi- 
nating personality that wins or doesn’t according to the 
temperament of those who meet or hear her, but he must 
be a prejudiced person indeed who will not accord her a 
place in the first rank among the stars in the artistic 
firmament. 

Ouca SAMAROFF WiTH Detroit SyMPpHONY QuaARTET, 


Monday evening, March 21, the Detroit Symphony String 
Quartet gave its fourth concert at Temple Beth-E] under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society. The program con- 
sisted of three numbers and was given without encores 
though ample enthusiasm was manifested. Olga Samaroff 
was the assisting soloist and was heard twice, once in the 
sonata, op. 32, by Saint-Saéns, for cello and piano, and 
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again in the quintet in F minor by César Franck. Mme. 
Samaroff’s place as a leader among the women Pianists was 
justified by her playing which is conspicuous for vigor and 
sonority, 

The program opened with the quartet, No. 10, by Haydn, 
given an artistic rendition by the Detroit Symphony String 
Quartet which has advanced steadily to a high degree of 
artistic worth throughout the season. The personnel of the 
quartet is as follows: Ilya Scholnik, first violin; William 
Grafing King, second violin; Herman Kolodkin, viola, and 
Phillipp Abbas, cellist. 1M. S. 


Craft Sings on Top of Mt. Roubidoux 
Marcella Craft opened her recent successful activities on 
the Pacific Coast by making her annual appearance at 
the Easter Sunrise Service on top of Mt. Roubidoux, River- 
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side, Cal., where a throng of some 30,000 people gathered 
from all parts of the State to listen to the soprano’s bril- 
liant singing. After several recitals in the southern part 
of the State, Miss Craft closed her Pacific Coast en- 
gagements by singing the soprano part in Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise” and Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” with 
the Los; Angeles Oratorio Society on April 14. Immedi- 
ately after this performance she took a train for the 
East to participate in the Fitchburg (Mass.) Music Fes- 
tival, for which event she was reengaged by Conductor 
Nelson P. Coffin. En route to Fitchburg Miss Craft gave 
recitals at Chicago and Bloomington, III. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Successful in Miami 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York voice teacher and 
coach of artists, recently received word from Miami, Fla., 
that her tenor pupil, William Thelen, has established quite 
a following since his arrival there last December. Mr. 
Thelen, who has much ability for teaching and devotes 
himself to this branch of his work, wrote as follows to 
Mme. Soder-Hueck: 

“IT have built up a large pupils, among them 
many wealthy women with very fine voices. They say I 
am the best teacher that Miami has ever had and I am 
very busy. Lankow, the basso, heard Mrs. Sybold, one 
of my best pupils, and admired her voice and manner of 
singing, complimenting her upon her teacher.” 


Mary Mellish’s Concert Dates 


On March 31 Mary Mellish sang at a concert in Garden 
City, L. I., a reéngagement of her successful concert there 
several weeks previous. On Easter Sunday she was the 
spcial soloist at the services of Our Lady of Lourdes’ 


Church in Albany, N. Y. 


class of 
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self-advertising. However great the composer’s celebrity, 
no bait has yet been invented which can lure the public to 
the music publisher’s to buy new compositions which it has 
never heard. Great interpreters are still necessary to com- 
posers, and an adequate opinion of new music is still 
dependent on not one but several hearings of recent works, 
through the medium of great artists and great orchestras. 
The fact that the financial toll on novelties is keenly felt 
by musical artists may be seen at a glance in perusing the 
programs of the season. A certain caution in the choice 
of moderns is everywhere evident. Only artists of inter- 
national reputation can afford to be indiscriminate in 
dispensing their bounties to the author’s league. 

But take the composer’s own standpoint. If he must 
wait for the meteoric appearances of these grand person- 

ages, whose stay is known to be of but short duration 
owing to the limited number of concerts available in France, 
then the chances of having a new work introduced would 
seem slim enough without the existence of a tax. The 
added “grafting” operation involved in the tax law brings 
down to a minimum the probability of the new work reach- 
ing that portion of the public attracted by the passing 
celebrity. The composer may ,often be indifferent to the 
presentation of his works by mediocre concert artists, and 
willing to extract the uttermost farthing in such cases. 
But how often it is that the scales are turned—that it is 
the concert artist who is bestowing a favor (in view of 
the tax) in giving new works, and the composer who feels 
a certain obligation. 

In view of the dearth of concert artists “unselfish to the 
point of neglect” French composers have found one way 
out of the dilemma. To avoid the application of the spe- 
cial tax it is essential that the composer himself assist in 
the performance of his own works. Whatever his especial 
qualifications or lack of qualifications for so doing, the 
French composer’s appearance on the concert stage is 
noted with increasing frequency, although sometimes not 
with the happiest results. As the most practical means of 
self-preservation, the procedure is being very widely 
adopted. To further their own interests they are forced 
to go around a law enacted for their benefit. 

The weekly musical events, though unveiling one or two 
new talents, did not fail to reflect the vacuity of the ap- 
proaching Easter vacations. Few artists gave individual 
recitals, preferring to associate themselves with one or 
more assisting artists in the endeavor to seduce the public 
from the pleasant lethargy of worldy amusements or the 
intimacy of the home. Thus Edouard Risler appeared con- 
jointly with Jeanne Raunay, the soprano, and later with 
M. Pollain, the excellent cellist; Mark Hambourg with 
Mme. Croiza, soprano, and M. Melmeister, composer, and 
Mr. Hubbard, the Metropolitan tenor, with Paul de Bre- 
ville, Louis Aubert, Florent Schmitt, and A, Roussel. An 
excellent talent was revealed in the piano recital of Clara 
Rabinovitch, who this time was an exception in giving an 
individual recital. Miss Rabinovitch has very extraordi- 
nary pianistic qualifications, 
fulfill all the demands of her exacting program. 

Roland Manuel is a composer of unusual modesty. At 
a recent rehearsal of his new orchestral work, “Isabelle et 
Pantalon,” by the Pasdeloup Orchestra, Mr. Manuel was 
so dissatisfied (with his work) as to request that it be 
withdrawn. In spite of the extraordinary nature of the 
composer's request, it was granted. 

Evelyn Howard-Jones produced a favorable impression 
on the occasion of her second recital at Erard Hall in 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, Liszt and Chopin. The 
serious music ianship of this young pianist has not passed 
by unheeded as seen in the presence of a most enthusiastic 
audience of friends and admirers. 

The Delgrange concert of Russian music presented the 
fourth symphony of Wischnagradsky, a work evincing 
such a naive character that one wondered what the pre- 
ceding three might have been like. The principal event of 
this concert was the appearance of the pianist, Yovano- 
vitch, who played the Rachmaninoff C minor concerto. 
Mr. Yovanovitch is a pianist of the subtle, intimate type 
rather than the heroic, and in justice to him it should be 
mentioned that the orchestra drowned out the pianist, so 
that one could not gain the full perspective of the soloist. 
In the two Russian numbers which Mr. Yovanovitch 
played after very insistent encores, one was better able to 
form an opinion of his style, which is sensitive and 
musicianly. 

The most interesting number was Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
works,” although it was rather disappointing to note the 
insufficiency of the orchestra, which was too small to ren- 
der it adequately. Other works were Moussorgsky’s “Une 
nuit sur le Montchauve” and a Borodine number. Mr. 
Delgrange showed that his ability as a manager more than 
equalled his achievements with the baton, for the house 
was filled to capacity. H._E. 


“ 





Mozart Society Musicale and Church Service 


As far as the present writer knows, the Mozart Society 
of New York, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and presi- 
dent, is the only organization of its kind to give an annual 
church service, this occurring at the West End Presby- 
terian Church under the planful supervision of Rev. A. 
Edwin Keigwin, D.D., that eminent preacher- -poet-actor, 
Sunday evening, April 3. It took the form of singing by the 
Mozart Choral (women’s voices ) of Shelley’s “Hark, Hark, 
My Soul,” “Holy, Moly,” and “List, the Cherubic Host, a 
the solos in the two last named being sung by Chief Cau- 
polican; of a sermon on “The Lost Chord,” during which 
the organist, Mr. Horsfall, played the Sullivan song of that 
name, and of the singing by Caupolican of the same. The 
church was crowded to the doors, with standees everywhere, 
and the fine success of the affair redounded to the credit of 
all concerned. 

The sixth and final morning musicale, luncheon and 
dance, at the Hotel Astor, witnessed the usual big crowd, the 
ante-rooms also filled, walls lined with standees, which 
heard Alice Nielsen in her best voice sing songs by ‘modern 
composers; especially effective and dainty were the two 
“Fairy” songs and the _Arensky slow waltz. Later she was 
Mimi in “La Bohéme” in costume, singing and acting in a 
way which held serious attention. Claire Lillian Peteler sang 
songs in English in admirable fashion, also seconding Miss 


and was technically able to- 
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Nielsen in the partof Musette of the operatic act. Anto- 


nio Rocca, typical Italian tenor, held his audience with his 
fervent singing, no less in his Bizet aria than as Rodolfo; 
and Chief Caupolican sang his “Pagliacci” aria and the part 
of Marcello in the opera ensemble in inimical manner, with 
utmost gusto and temperamental delivery, which made his 
recent success in “The Polish Jew” so great. Enjoyable 
also was Mr. Spross’ playing of a Liszt study, followed by 
his own nocturne for the left hand, and the numerous an- 
nouncements, comments, etc., of the president kept everyone 
on the qui vive. 

The next notable Mozart event will be the Springtime Fes- 
tival and Breakfast in Pastels, Hotel Astor grand ballroom, 
Saturday, May 7. The color scheme will be pastel shades. 
Members and guests are requested to wear dainty light 
colored gowns and flowered hats. Black gowns and black 
hats will be absolutely debarred. Members and guests are 
privileged to invite gentlemen to the dance, which will take 
place immediately after the breakfast, and the chairman of 
arrangements will be pleased to send tickets for this dance 
to those applying for same. No gentleman will be admitted 
without a ticket. The president and board of governors will 
receive in the laurel room, and the reception will commence 
at eleven o’clock promptly; breakfast at 12 noon. Tables 
for ten (no more, no less) may be reserved by applying to 
the chairman of arrangements, Mrs.- Samuel Gardner Esta- 
brook, 325 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





(Continued from page 47.) 
beauties of Svendsen’s “Zorahayda” and Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance.” Much strength was lent to this fine 
concert by the artistic work of J. R. Hutchinson, accom- 
panist for Miss Stover. 

KATHLEEN Partow Scores. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, favored the city with a 
brilliant recital on March 9. Miss Parlow, who is touring 
the United States and Canada under the direction of the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau of Portland, opened her program 
with Paganini’s concerto in D major, which was followed 
by Bach’s chaconne for violin alone. Other works on the 
program were Archon’s “Hebrew” melody and Frank 
Bridge’s “Moto Perpetuo.” The violinist made a great 
hit with the large audience. Fred Melsom Gee furnished 
excellent accompaniments. 

Notes. 

Last Sunday the Orpheus Male Chorus, William Mansell 
Wilder, director, journeyed to Corvallis, Ore., where the 
organization gave a successful concert in the Presbyterian 
Church. The soloists were Aroline Sutton, soprano; 
Stewart Tulley, tenor, and S. A. Patterson, baritone. 

Participants in a recent concert at the Public Auditorium 
were the Treble Clef Club, Rose Coursen-Reed, director ; 
Larken Singing Society, T. P. Haller, director; Mrs. 
H. Shaner, soprano; M. J. Berg, baritone, and Maude 
Ross Sardam, soprano, all of Astoria, Ore. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

Walter A. Bacon, a member of the first violin section 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, presented Abe 
Bercovitz, gifted violinist, in recital, March 14. 

Harold Hurlbut, tenor, will hold a summer class here, 
beginning in May. J. .&,. 0. 


Pacific Coast Tour for Harold Bauer 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, will revisit the Pacific Coast 
next January. 











Wanted 

A contralto 

A Dramatic soprano 
A violinist 














A manager who has been successful in booking 
many artists needs a dramatic soprano, a 
contralto and a violinist to complete his list 
for next season. Address “H. L. L.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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BARITONE 


L. A M B TEACHER OF VOICE 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. - - = Orange, N. J. 


MINNIE 
New York City 


CAREY Telephone 0330 Wadsworth 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 
Charlotte 


pbemutn WILLIAMS 


Concert Violinist 


ZOOrnS 





CONTRALTO 
Address: 145 Audubon Ave. 











Appeared as Soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra on December 12, 1920. 


With Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
January 19, 1921. 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 














OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. DANIEL MAYER : Aeolian Hall, New York 














MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Columbus 6441 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 








VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


made of pynuinc and imitation leather, lined in silkplush, 
velvet and flannel. 

Finest materials and skilled workmanship embraced in the 
manufacture of these cases. None genuine without our 
Trade Mark P-O-H-S-C-O stamped on tom of each case. 

Sold exclusively by leading music dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. Ask your dealer 


to show you these cases. 


POHS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE ENJOYS A 
MIXED MUSICAL FARE 


Visiting Artists Include Lhevinne, Rachmaninoff, Guiomar 
Novaes, Ernest Hutcheson, Reinald Werrenrath, the 
Grand Opera Trio, La Scala, Chicago and 
Minneapolis Orchestras 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 21, 1921.—A number of splendid 
musical events have been presented in Milwaukee during 
the months of January and February, among them three 
world famous pianists. Sergei Rachmaninoff was presented 
by Marion Andrews in the Auditorium, February 7, before 
a house that filled every seat. Miss Andrews also brought 
Josef Lhevinne to the Pabst Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
February 27, where his superb program created a sensation, 
it being his first visit since before the war; so insistent 
was the demand for additional numbers that the program 
was doubled in length. Another conquest was made by 
lovely Guiomar Novaes, the brilliant young South American 
pianist, who came under the direction of Margaret Rice, in 
one of her Sunday afternoon musicales, and who was 
greeted with rounds of applause after each number of her 
fine program. Miss Andrews closed her course of artists 
recitals in the Auditorium with the Grand Opera Trio, com 
posed of Caroline Lazzari, contralto; Grace Wagner, so 
prano, and Renato Zanelli, baritone. The trio was received 
with enthusiasm by a large audience which greatly appreci 
ated the familiar numbers. Frank La Forge was, as always, 

a perfect accompanist. 

Other important concerts included one by the Arion Club, 
under Dr. Protheroe’s direction, at which Reinald Werren- 
rath was the assisting artist. Mr. Werrenrath, who is a 
tremendous favorite in Milwaukee, again proved himself a 
distinguished artist. He was accorded a tremendous ova- 
tion. The Arion Club provided several groups in which it 
indicated its decided improvement in style and quality of 
tone. 

Another splendid attraction presented by Marion Andrews 
was La Scala Symphony Orchestra under Arturo Tosca 
nini. The concert took place in the Auditorium where a 
large audience turned out to welcome this magnificent or 
ganization. Toscanini was rapturously received. 

Other orchestral concerts were: two by the Chicago Sym 
phony under Frederick Stock, with exquisite programs 
splendidly given, and one concert by the Minneapolis Sym 
phony under Emil Obe rhoffer. The programs were inter 
esting and well played. 

The last event up to date was the very fine piano recital 
given by Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, who 
proved to be one of the most distinguished artists that have 
been heard in Milwaukee. He appeared in the chapel of 
Milwaukee Downer College, closing a series of three con 
certs which Marion Andrews has given for the benefit of 
the college. 


Norman Jollif’s Fine Record 
The versatility and superior musical equipment of Nor- 
man Jollif has been demonstrated with gratifying success 
on numerous occasions during the past season. In recital, 
oratorio and as assisting artist, Mr. Jollif shows the result 
of serious study for the past few years and the wisdom of 








ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD, 
Bass-baritone. 


waiting for public appearances and recognition until he 
was thoroughly prepared. The bass-baritone is a Canadian 
by birth, the son of a Methodist minister. He obtained 
his early musical instruction in Toronto, and came to New 
York with recommendations from Dr. A. S. Vogt, etc. He 
soon secured the solo position at the Marble Collegiate 
Church (succeeding the late Carl Dufft), which was kept 
open for him while doing service abroad. Recent appear- 
ances of Mr. Jollif include the Springfield Festival, Phila- 
delphia Mendelssohn Club, Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, 
Orange Musical Art Society, Lowell Choral Society, New 
York Mozart Club, Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Columbia 
University, Bridgeport Oratorio Society, Halifax (N. S.) 
Festival, Newark Lyric Club, etc., with not a single failure 
or an engagement missed through illness or otherwise, 
and a record of press criticisms and letters of commenda- 
tion of which any artist may well be proud. 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 








SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 


Nothing 


more need be said. 


Steinway.’ 


Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyourhome 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 


life the companionship 


of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
IamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Subway Express Stat on at the Door 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACB 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 
Studies: 667-806 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 135 


L. @WAUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Villa @’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brencas 


J. FRED ee 


Management: THE WOLFSO. rit] MESicax BUREAU, 


‘SZALIS 


>» Ox>ZOO 





Sevres-Paris 








Concert Pianist 
and Instructor 


Vv 
i Studio: 2 West 107th fevest. New York 
o erts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 2 West 107th Street . New York 





G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilie, Rome) 


VOCAL, TEACHER AND COACH 
Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation by Appointment 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


ist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


; Director, Malawian Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


traction Address, Berea, Ohi 
For Recitals or {indie 707 ‘The Arcade, Cleveland, Obie. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand O 
Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 am New York. 


STUAKT MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 


Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 3294 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 
Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same plane of the European formeost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors, 
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Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Smith, Ark., March 29, 1921.—In addition to a 
series of very interesting concerts by Phillip Gordon, pianist, 
Fort Smith has had a number of musical events by local 
artists in the last few weeks. The program of the Musical 
Coterie on February 26 was in charge of Mrs. W. L. White- 
nack and comprised numbers by Mrs. Bobb McGraw Bel- 
trand, Irene Du Bois, Hattie May Butterfield, Mrs. Martin 
Dyke, Mrs. Sternberg, Mrs. Carmin Stahl and Miss Nixon. 
There was no meeting of the Musical Coterie on March 12 
owing to a bereavement in the family of Mrs. Sternberg, 
president of the organization. On March 26, the meeting 
was held at the Carnegie Library with Mrs. George Leed 
as leader. Hattie May Butterfield, Mrs. W. J. Murphy, Jr., 
Gretchen Youmans, Mrs. Frank Schaffer, Mrs. Parmalee, 
Mrs. Martin Dyke, Mrs. Hoffman, Mr. Derdeyn, Mrs. 
Coffey, Mrs, John Blocker, Mrs. De Jarnette and Mrs. N. 
E. Kelley were the musicians, 

For the benefit of the new pipe organ fund, the choir of 
the First Methodist Church gave a concert at the new First 
Methodist Church recently. The beautiful cantata, “A Song 
of Praise,” by F. N. Shackley, was presented by the choir 
of thirty voices under the direction of Mrs. J. E. Leming, 
assisted by Glenn Warmack, J. E. Seming and J. A. Wright, 
violin, cornet and cello. The soloists were M. O. Simmons, 
baritone; John Laws, tenor; Herbert Southard, baritone ; 
Joe Leming, Jr., baritone; Mrs. G. C. Hardin, soprano; 
Ruth Hardin, soprano; Mrs. D. S. Waddy, soprano; Glen 
Warmack, violinist, and Mrs. H. N. Hall, alto. 

The chamber concert given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. B. Pryor to the members of the Fortnightly Club and 
their husbands was very enjoyable. Elizabeth Price Coffey, 
of the Southwestern Studios of Musical Art, prepared an 
artistic program of modern and ultra-modern music, in- 
cluding Italian, French, Norwegian, American and English 
composers. Preceding the program Mrs. Coffey gave a 
brief talk on modern and ultra-modern music as exemplified 
in the different schools, and before each number a short, 
comprehensive sketch of the author’s life and work. Ruth 
Hanesworth, William Worth Bailey, Pearl Jarrard, Rebecca 
Eichbaum and Frances Pryer rendered the musical numbers 
very effectively. 

At a silver tea, given at the home of Mrs. E. Davis, a 
group of musical selections by Mrs. William Stewart, vocal ; 
Ruth Hanesworth, pianist; Nelle Wright and Margaret 
Montague, vocal, added a great deal to the success of the 
affair. 

An interesting recital was given last week at the South- 
western Studios by pupils of Elizabeth Price Coffey, Miss 
Butterfield, Miss Jarrard and Prof, Maurice Derdeyn. These 
recitals are held each month and are always very pleasing. 

Mrs. Coffey presented Irene Baker, pianist, and Irene Du 
Bois, mezzo soprano, in a charming recital on March 29. 

Clarence Burg, Fort Smith pianist, has been giving a 
series of very successful concerts in neighboring towns. 


Grass Valley, Cal., March 31, 1921.—-The Congre- 
gational Church Choir presented its annual Easter concert 
on Sunday evening, March 27. The concert was enjoyed 
by an unusually large attendance. Those appearing on the 
program were Mrs, Earnest George, Mrs. A. G. Chegwid- 
den, Minnie Phillips, Chester Prisk, Mrs. Boise Crispin, 
Ray Fuller, Louis W. Hooper, Frank Colvin, Henry Prisk, 
Mr. Lindstrum and Mr. and Mrs. Crowell. 

The Grass Valley Concert Band gave a benefit concert at 
Elks’ Hall, March 30, which was well attended. 

Hartford, Conn., March 31, 1921.—Jan Kubelik 
came to Hartford recently and thrilled one of the largest 
audiences of the season at Foot Guard Hall. Mr. Kubelik 
played his own concerto in C major, Beethoven's Romance 
in G major, Bach’s Praeludium (for violin only), Saint- 
Saéns introduction and rondo and “Capriccioso;” “Span- 
ish Dance,” No. 7, Sarasate; “Romance,” Svendsen, and 
“Souvenir de Moscou,” Wieniawski. Mr. Kubelik was ac- 
companied by Pierre Augieras, who also contributed Cho- 
pin’s F major ballade and an encore. 

Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, gave a recital at Foot Guard Hall before an enthusias- 
tic audience that applauded every number. Mr. Stracciari pos- 
sesses a voice of great power and sweetness and he knows 
how to use it. He sang an aria from Massenet’s “Roi de 
Lahore,” three groups of Italian and English songs, includ- 
ing the ever-popular Italian song, “La Paloma” by Yradier. 
“Largo Al Factotum” concluded his program. Stuart Ross 
accompanied and also contributed a group of piano numbers. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was received at the Foot Guard Hall a few weeks ago 
with much enthusiasm. Miss Garrison sang with rare 
charm and artistry and displayed a smooth luscious tone of 
exquisite beauty. George Siemann played the accompani- 
ments, giving splendid satisfaction. 

Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, appeared in recital with 
Henry Souvaine and Alexander Gunn at Unity Hall re- 
cently. 

Harold Ducharme, baritone, gave a song recital at the 
Christ Church parish house and presented a varied program 
of French, Italian, Scotch and American songs. 

Wesley W. Howard, for the past three years tenor soloist 
at the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, has accepted the 
position of soloist at the Central Presbyterian Church of 
New York. Mr. Howard was for some time in charge of 
the vocal department at Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

John Dowd, now with the South Congregational Church 
of New Britain as tenor soloist, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Immanuel Church in the city, succeeding the 
late Hubert L. Maercklein. Mr. Dowd is first tenor in 
the Tempo Quartet of this city. 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 1, 1921.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ousip ¢ abrilowitsch conductor and soloist, 
gave a concert at the Murat Theater, March 31, closing the 
evening series of the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts "Association. 
The program of Russian music was so well chosen and so 
well balanced that the large audience was delighted. Ga- 
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brilowitsch acquitted himself equally well with the baton and 
at the piano, playing the Rachmaninoff concerto in a finished 
manner. The concert opened with “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
by Glinka. Other composers represented on the program 
were Scriabine with his “Divine Poem;’” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “La Grande Paque Russe.” 

Indianapolis music lovers have been particularly favored 
with orchestra music this spring. The Ona B. Talbot Fine 
Arts Association brought La Scala Orchestra of Milan, 
under the directorship of Arturo Toscanini, to the Murat 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 6. The concert given 
by this organization aroused much enthusiasm, The pro- 
gram was much the same as the orchestra has given in the 
large cities of the country. 

Ira Penniman, an Ohio teacher, has been appointed regis- 
trar of the Sherwood department of the College of Music 
and Fine Arts. 

Pasquale Montani, teacher of Italian harp at. the College 
of Music and Fine Arts, attended the convention of the 
National Association of Harpists in New York. He repre- 
sented Indiana harpists at the convention. 

Morris Hamilton, cornetist, a graduate of the Metropoli- 
tan School of Music under Leslie Peck, is completing a 
season at Miami, Fla., as soloist with the Arthur Pryor 
tand. After a brief stay with his family in Indianapolis 
he will go to New York to join the band for the summer. 
This is his second year with the Pryor organization. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) . 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

San Antonio, Texas, March 31, 1921.—Oscar J. Fox, 
diocesan director of music, and organist and choir- 
master of St. Mark’s. Episcopal Church, has arranged 
a series of Lenten musicales, the first of which was 
given March 2, consisting of an organ recital by Walter 
Dunham, assisted by the choir. Mr. Dunham’s numbers con- 
sisted of compositions by Dubois, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant, 
Debussy, Macfarlane and Batiste. The choir gave num- 
bers by Hayes, Macfarlane and Maunder. Special credit 
should be given Mr. Fox for arranging these programs. 
All of the programs will be given in St. Mark’s Church. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, with Rudolph Gruen, accompanist 
and assisting artist, was presented March 3 by M. Augusta 
Rowley and Alva Willgus, the fourth attraction in their 
“pop” course. Mr. Althouse has appeared in San Antonio 
several times previous, so on this occasion he was greeted 
most heartily as he stepped upon the stage. The program 
opened with a beautifully given French group (numbers by 
Duparec, Delbruck, Massenet and Fourdrain), followed by 
the aria from Massenet’s “Manon,” with its many high 
notes gloriously sung, and two groups of songs by Curran, 
Ward-Stephens, Mana-Zucca, Clarke, Taylor, Russell, Walt 
and O’Hara. Particular mention must be made of “The 
Blind Ploughman” (Clarke), “Vale” (Russell), and “The 
Living God” (O'Hara), all given with a wealth of emotion. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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; THE RACONTEUR 


[These extracts from the late Mr. Huneker’s Racon- 
teur column in the Musical Courier are from the year 
1899. It is especially interesting to note that his feeling 
that Don Lorenzo Perosi, the composer, was being over- 
boomed, has been quite justified by subsequent musical 
history.—Editor’s Note] 

By James Gibbons Huneker 
A Louts To Stop. 

When Halevy wrote “The Queen's Musketeers” he took 
infinite pains to avoid repeating himself. One day, as he 
left the theater after rehearsal, he heard somebody whistling 
the air of the song which he had written for Captain Roland 
in his new piece. Thinking that he had been composing 
from memory he went up to the whistler, a workman, and 
asked him what he was whistling. “My friend, you are 
surprised,” said the man, “and no wonder. Do you know 
that there is not another man in the streets of Paris who 
could whistle you that tune?” “Why?” “Because it’s a 
song that nobody knows yet.” “Indeed?” “Certainly, be- 
cause it is the new piece that they are rehearsing at the 
Opera Comique.” “A-a-a-ah!” said Halevy, with a deep 
sigh of relief; “but how on earth is it that you know it?” 
“Well, because I was putting up a partition yesterday in the 
opera house—I am a joiner by trade, you know—while the 
song was being sung.” “The deuce!” said Halevy; “I did 
not think it could be learned so easily. Look here, my 
friend, there is a louis for you, and do not whistle it any 
more.” “Why?” “Because I am the author of it.” “Oh,” 
said the musical carpenter, and as he went away he muttered 
to himself: “He is a queer fish. Why don’t he give me 
the twenty francs to keep on whistling it?” 

* * * 
Tue Brewer-Pianist. 

Not very long ago I heard the astounding and deracinat- 
ing information that in this city there exists a young man 
of phenomenal “pianistic” ability, yet who refuses to study. 
“Why should I,” he calmly asks, “train myself to become a 
piano virtuoso when by not doing so I dower my country?” 
This gives us pause in the midst of war's alarums, when the 
younger generation, fired by visions of fame earned at the 
keyboard, is devoting hands and health to piano playing. 
What may be said, or rather what may not be said, of such 
courage? Fancy a great talent deliberately subjecting itself 
to self-effacement! Why, it is heroic; it is breath-catching. 
Such a one deserves a bronze memorial. I'll start the 
subscription. Who's with me? His name? Ah, it is a 
secret. Unless, like the friends of Rossetti who rescued his 
poems from his wife’s grave, the young man resolves to 
pluck his gifts from oblivion, I'll not betray his name. 

How do I know of his powers? He does not play a note, 
but his hand, wrist, forearm, upper arm, are wonderfully 
developed, and his thirst gigantic. He has no brains, and 
works in a brewery, yet something tells the knowing ones 
that this fellow has the potentialities of a great piano player. 
His resolve never to develop his marvelous technic is one 
of the most beautiful things I have scampered against in 
this Vale of Alberich. Philip Hale’s ambidextrous brain— 
he does love either Wagner or Brahms—is not a circum- 
stance. I assure you such artistic abnegation deserves 
national recognition. * * * 

Wet Founpep Dousts, 

This Don Perosi is a terrible fellow. His black, sacer- 
dotal shadow has begun to dim the luster of Verdi, Pales- 
trina, Bach, Wagner and even—Mascagni. Without ever 
having heard a note of his music I'll wager you the young 
man is being over-boomed. ‘The fact is Wagner has not 
yet entered the sacred penetralia of churchly music. Perosi, 
with his vibratile temperament, has sought to deflect into 
the somewhat sluggish currents of ecclesiastical the more 
rapidly flowing steam of Wagner’s music. Whether the 
mixture is a happy one we will discover this month. In a 
private letter Otto Floersheim writes me that he is greatly 
disappointed over “Lazarus’ Resurrection.” It is the work 
of a crude young talent; illy assimilated studies of Pales- 
trina, Bach and—Wagner. This Wagner gets under our 
very skin nowadays. However, we shall soon judge for 
ourselves. Ever since the Mascagni boom, with its subse- 
quent “slump,” I’ve grown wary of precocious talents. Cer- 
tainly some musicians develop early. Mozart died with his 
life work accomplished, while Wagner at thirty-seven was 
schooling himself to be original. He literally forced himself 
to become a genius. Perosi may be one. Nous verrons. 

Se ar 


“Come, Come, Rectna!” 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria is now at Osborne, where 
she regularly spends Christmas and the New Year. An 
amusing story, which I have reason to know is true, has 
reached me. While a regimental band was playing after 
the Queen’s luncheon a sprightly music hall air, unfamiliar 
to her Majesty, struck her fancy. She immediately dis- 
patched an aide-de-camp to find out the name of the piece 
of music. On his return it was noticed that the officer’s 
face was troubled, and instead of at once complying with 
her Majesty’s command he hesitated, until the Queen in- 
sisted on his telling her what was the piece of music that 
she had admired. With much difficulty the officer faltered 
out that its title was “Come Where the Booze is Cheaper.” 
After inquiring the meaning of the substantive, the Queen 
is said thoroughly to have enjoyed the joke. 

This is from Harper’s Weekly. The joke lies in the 
Queen's ignorance of such a choice word as “booze.” Come, 
come, Regina !” 

Tue Beautirut Corpse. 

Madame Modjeska and her company were playing one 
winter in the extreme North, much to the discomfort of 
Count Bozenta, the Polish star’s husband, who hates the 
chilly northern climate. But at that time the show business 
was at a very low ebb in the South. One particularly cold 
day Madame Modjeska found the count shivering from head 
to foot, in spite of the steam heat in the hotel. “Oh, my 
dear, my dear,” he implored, “let us go South for the rest 
of the season. This climate will kill us.” 

“But, my dear,” replied madame, “the South is dead.” 
“Yes,” said the count, “but she is such a be-autiful corpse.” 


D’Alvarez and Chalmers at Military Concert 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and Thomas Chalmers, of the 
Metropolitan Onera Company, will be the soloists at a mili- 
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tary concert to be given at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Park avenue and Sixty-seventh street, on Saturday even- 
ing, April 23. Walter Golde will accompany them at the 
piano. 

_ The concert is given under the auspices of the Seventh 
Company of the Regiment, which hopes to make this the 
first of a series of low ‘priced musical events with fore- 
most artists for members of the regiment and their friends. 
hey are receiving the support of many residents of the 
Park avenue district who are in sympathy with the move- 
ment to present well known artists under the auspices of 
the regiment. In addition to the soloists, the New York 
Police Band will play several concert selections and for the 
dancing which will follow the concert. 


A. G. OF O. HOLDS JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 5) 
announced preacher to come forth as published, and invite 
Guild members to be in the procession, for they constitute 
the whole reason for the existence of the Guild, 
Tue Guitp Banquet. 

One hundred and eight people sat down to the Guild 
banquet, Hotel McAlpin Annex, April 14, Huntington 
Woodman leading the list of speakers who were heard. 
Mr. Wright told of his trip for the Guild to the Pacific 
Coast, of the splendid organists he found, of the eleven 
chapters organized, and mentioned some chapters, which 
like the daughter of Jairus, “were not dead, but sleeping.” 
Dr. Brewer told of his experience in obtaining an amended 
charter, etc., and Mr. Hedden told of the annual examina- 
tions, and the skull-cracking work involved in scanning the 
papers. Rev. Dr, McComas spoke on “Music in the Church,” 
naming the organists as “fellow-laborers.” There was a 
triple alliance, of rector, organist and choir, indeed a full 
partnership. Hodges, Cutler, Messiter, and now Baier, all 
had built up Trinity musical traditions, The Brahms’ an- 
them sung the preceding evening was noteworthy, for it 
was sung “by people who understood” (women and men, 
not boys).. The Reformation was based on hymns; Wesley, 
130 years ago, and the “Oxford movement,” all used music 
as the principal means.” Dr. A. F. West, of Princeton 
University, gave a short and enjoyable address. He called 
the organ “a Christian instrument,” especially spoke of the 
mportance of the fine arts, and quoted Hans Richter, the 
eminent German conductor, as having originated the phrase 
“In the beginning there was rhythm.” W. J. Henderson, of 
the Herald, was the last speaker, and enlivened matters by 
telling of his playing at a fellow student's wedding, the 
cessation of the wind because the “blowboy” quit, and of 
his hoarse whisper, “Blow, you idiot, blow!” “People know 
nothing of music, yet criticize it. They attend Wagner 
operas and ask “Don’t anybody really * sing anything ?” 
“When does the ballet come on?” He closed with a hearty 
reference to Bach, the father of all the music of the world. 
Mr. Comstock told of telegrams of congratulation received 
from the chapters of East New York, Texas, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Nebraska, Virginia, and of the special 
greetings from the National Association of Organists, as 
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well as from Dr. William C. Carl, absent at Atlantic City on 
account of illness. 

Dr. Baier introduced all speakers, and the affair was 
pleasant in every respect. It is regrettable that no mention 
was made of that prince of a man, the father of the Guild, 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, who died all too soon, and is mourned by 
a host of friends; he was a charming personality. 

The Guild now consists of Headquarters, in New York, 
and twenty-eight chapters, which carry on the work in other 
states of the Union and in Canada. The membership is ap- 
proximately 2,500, and includes most of the prominent mem- 
bers of the profession. : 

The officers at headquarters are: warden, Victor Baier, 
Mus. Doc., A. G. O.; sub-warden, Gottfried H. Federlein, 
F, A. G. O.; general secretary, Oscar Franklin Comstock, 
F. A. G. O.; general treasurer, Miles I'A. Martin, F. A 
G. O.; registrar, Edward Shippen Barnes, F. A. G. O.; 
chaplain, the Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., Bishop-elect 
of the Diocese of New York. 


Diaz Reéngaged by Metropolitan 

Rafaelo Diaz, the young Texas tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been reéngaged for two years. In addition to his 
duties at the Metropolitan where he has been singing two 
and three performances a week all season, Mr. Diaz fe- 
cently gave a recital in Newark, N. J., for the Century 
Cotillion, and appeared in Albany, N. Y., in a program of 
operatic music. After the Metropolitan season, Mr. Diaz 
will go west for a tour of concerts in Syracuse, Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Baldwin, Emporia and New Wilming 
ton, Pa. 
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Op. 106 
By EDOUARD SCHUETT 3 


Composer of ‘‘A la bien-aimee"’ 








Leb bbbe ates 


This wonderful composition has the same qualities of 
grace, rhythm and impassioned melody that made A la 
bien-aimee the most popular salon waltz ever written; it 


is a real inspiration, brilliant and easy to play. 


tie Cele 2h ii. c thes sews $ .75 
Piano—Four hands ........ 1.25 
Violin and Piano.......... 1.25 


Orchestra—Full and Piano.. 2.40 
Orchestra—Small and Piano. 1.75 


























THE IDEAL THEATRES FOR MUSICAL AND DANCE RECITALS 


ON WEEKDAY MATINEES AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 


THE SELWYN, TIMES SQUARE and APOLLO THEATRES 


ON 42nd STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARK SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SELWYNS 





The Selwyn and Apollo Theatres Are Modern! i 
Showing of Pre-releases and Invitation Showines raya £5 tee 











HANNA THEATRE, CLEVELAND 


For Open Time Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE West 42nd Street NEW YORK 

















How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


years of age when he died. 
death. 


conference—and the youngest in vitality. 
These men were not old at 50. 


ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 


Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 


They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit P 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order, If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 


advise you as to just what exercises you should 
indulge in to cure yourself. 

Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop 
in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


Telephone, Greeiey 2314 
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At 


the Picture Houses 








The motion picture houses are taking a very active part 
in New York's second annual music week. Unusual prep 
arations have been made in the programs and at each thea- 
ter novelties are being offered. First is the playing of 
Percy Grainger, the distinguished pianist-composer, at the 
Capitol Theater. This artist was engaged for two per- 
formances each day, but last week volunteered to play at 
the four regular daily performances, expressing a great 
desire to give the Capitol audiences an opportunity to hear 
him at each of the regular shows. The Rivoli is special- 
izing with an imported film, “Deception,” which is declared 
those in authority to be one of the great films from 


by 

kurope The Strand, the oldest of the Broadway picture 
houses, is continuing its birthday celebrations with an even 
greater program, The Rialto is celebrating its fifth anni- 


versary; there is a novelty offered there in that the Ampico 
reproducing piano will play Sergei Rachmaninoff's prelude 
in C sharp minor with orchestral accompaniment, the theater 
not only having the Russian pianist’s own interpretation 
of this popular composition, but also a special film showing 
Rachmaninoff playing the number upon the reproducing 


plano ; , ‘ 
Reports have it that the first quarterly distribution of 


moneys accrued to date on the music tax will be divided 
between the members of the Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers some time during the month. Committees 
have been formed to work out a fair scale of payment to 
the various parties interested. Just how this will be man 
aged so that all members will be satisfied has not yet been 
announced, The major portion of this tax money will be 
paid by the motion picture theaters for the privilege of 


playing the music of the catalogue controlled by this 


society 
Aw Execrric Novecty. 

Hugo Riesenfeld will soon present at his three theaters 
a new and novel method of changing scenery by merely 
turning an electric switch. This is the art of stage scenery 
evolved by Nicolas de Lipsky, a Russian artist who Mr. 
Riesenfeld has commissioned to paint a series of settings 
for his theaters. The change is made by throwing on 
different lights, thereby bringing out one scene and obliter- 
ating the other, As many as three different subjects can 
be painted on one cyclorama, and with this method of 
lighting a stage can be transformed instantly from an 
interior to an exterior, showing a garden, for instance, 
and then distant hills, with their surrounding plains. Mr 
Riesenfeld is very enthusiastic over the results and is con 
fident that this innovation will make a great improvement 
in motion picturg presentation, 

Tue CRriTeRion, 


Sir James M. Barry's “Sentimental Tommy” continues 
at this theater. The film can easily be described as one of 
those sweet, gentle stories which appeals to both youth and 
old age. It is also one of those rare examples of motion 
pictures which does not mar nor destroy one’s illusions of 
some favorite book or play, but very beautifully empha- 
sizes whatever impression one may have created from the 
memory of the delightful hours spent with “Sentimental 
Tommy” and “Tommy and Grizel.” Hugo Riesenfeld has 
arranged an accompanying musical program which con- 
tains some of his best offers. Betty Anderson, soprano; 
Fred Jagel, tenor, with Paul Oscard and Vera Myers, dan- 
cers, are the soloists. The musical numbers are harmoni- 
ous in every way with the feature, 

Tue CENTRAL. 

The latest feature picture to come to Broadway for an 
indefinite stay is D. W. Griffith’s newest film, “Dream 
Street.” The idea of the story is taken from Thomas 
Burk’s “Gina of Chinatown” and “The Sign of* the Lamp” 
adapted for Mr. Griffith's direction by Roy Sinclair. The 
story is simple enough, and is masterfully worked out just 
as one expects from Mr. Griffith. The use of color im 
many of the scenes adds greatly to its beauty. Most of 
the characters are skillfully portrayed and. there can be 
no question of the beauty and intelligent acting of Carol 
Dempster, who plays the leading part, that “Gypsy Fair” 
about whom all the comedy and near tragedy revolves. 
Ralph Graves, as “Spike” McFadden, also does some excel- 
lent acting. Charles Emmett Mack plays the role of 
“Billy,” brother of “Spike,” giving the character a great 
deal of ‘genuine atmosphere. ‘The maim’ fault~to find in 
these three principals are moments of ovefacting, particu- 
larly on the part of Gypsy. This desire to‘be very viva- 
cious is not confined alone to Mr. Griffith's company, but 
seems to affect most “movie” stars of this type. Aside from 
these slight weaknesses in the portrayal and directorship, 
these three characters are made vital and human, and_this 
‘is more than most motion pictures can boast. 

If directors would only stop using “close-ups!” How 
tiresome they become! In this film even the men come 
in for an unusual amount of them. After the first two 
or three, the only advantage which appears is to empha- 
size the importance of having good teeth when contem- 
plating a “movie” career. 

The last scenes of the film are decidedly inferior to the 
main body of the story in showing a super-happy ending 
which seems’ so unnecessary. Had the picture finished 


with the court scene the entire effect would have been 
greatly enhanced in its dramatic sense. The one redeem- 
ing feature in this weak anti-climax is the adorable baby, 
and even though charming and appealing as it is, there 
appears no logical reason for introducing this scene. The 
seating capacity of the Central is limited and for this rea- 
son the theater will be crowded for many weeks. Any 
picture that Mr. Griffith presents will draw an admiring 
audience. “Dream Street” is interesting, intensely so, and 
will prove one of the popular films of the year, but it is 
not a great film and lacks many of the qualities of some 
of the current attractions, 

There is no elaborate presentation. The musical score 
is confined to a few melodies that run through the entire 
action. The theme is built around “The Evening Star” 
(“Tannhauser”), with other Wagnerian selections, the 
Tristan music for instance being interwoven in the score, 
which is very melodious and adds greatly to the impres- 
siveness of some of the scenes, so much so that there does 
not seem to be a single discordant phrase. This musical 
accompaniment has been arranged by Louis Silvers. 

Tue Rracto, 

Comedy week was celebrated at the Rialto in honor no 
doubt of the Mack Sennett picture “A Small Town Idol.” 
This is by far the most elaborate and certainly the most 
intensely amusing film yet produced at the Sennett studios. 
It has a plot and a good one, with the usual “rough stuff” 
left out, skillfully performed feats, to say nothing of 
stunts galore, taking its place. It is a masterpiece in film 
burlesque. Ben Turpin plays the “Idol” and proves with- 
out a doubt that he is a comedian of the first rank. Then 
there is Charles Murray who always makes one laugh. 
Dot Farley, the “Idol’s” mother, comes in for her full 
share in the comedy with her cross-eyes that seem to out- 
cross those of her son. Really it is almost impossible to 
comment intelligently upon this film. Merely looking over 
the program brings on uncontrollable laughter which 
drives mere words away. Suffice it to say to those who 
did not go to the Rialto that they missed a rare oppor- 
tunity for genuine, wholesome laughs, They are needed, 
too, during these days. 

Any kind of a musical program would have been en- 
joyed so that perhaps accounts for the ever-faithful “Poet 
and Peasant” as an overture. Whatever would the movies 
have done without Von Suppe and his contributions to 
their libraries. Carl Rollins, baritone, was the soloist, 
singing “Young Tom o’ Devon” (Russell). The number 
is light comedy in style and Mr. Rollins sang with good 
tone and diction, for without the latter virtue this type of 
song is lost. The special musical number was played by 
the orchestra, “In the Clock Store” (Orth), another fa- 
vorite with the orchestras at the picture houses. As a 
novelty it is good about once a year on each program. 
Organist John Priest played for his solo the suite in F, 
Corelli. Comedy week at the Rialto was a huge success. 

Tue Caprror, 


Mabel Normand in “What Happened to Rosa” was the 
feature film in the program last week. Miss Normand 
played the part of a shop girl who lifts herself out of the 
rather drab surroundings of the stocking counter to be- 
come a mysterious Spanish senorita, and of course the 
deception eventually brings a happy future. The film is of 
the Saturday Evening Post type, in fact the scenario is 
taken from a story which originally appeared in that pub- 
lication, and has its moments of enjoyment. Miss Nor- 
mand, who is a veteran of the screen—one does not have 
to be so old to be that in the moving picture world—gave 
a satisfying performance. A Prizma color film, the Capitol 
News, and one of Booth Tarkington’s “Edgar” series, in 
which that captivating youngster demonstrates his ability 
as a detective, together with the personal appearance of 
Johnny Jones, the creator of the character on the screen, 
completed the picture section of the program. The Capitol 
Grand Orchestra, under the baton of Erno Rapee, played 
the overture to Wagner’s “Rienzi.” Erik Bye and Eliza- 
beth Ayres with the Capitol Ensemble were charming in 
a melange of Southern melodies, and the ensemble again 
appeared in the prologue to the feature film, _The Capitol 
Ballet Corps, assisted by the ensemble, danced Paderew- 
ski’s minuet in a charming ballet which preserved all the 
dainty old world charm of this familiar number. 

Tue STRAND. 


The year 1914 has gone down in history as the most 
famous in the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
And not the least among the events which make it out- 
standing was the founding-of the Mark Strand Theater, 
New York. It was on April 11 that the doors of this 
theater, which was destined to become a Broadway institu- 
tion, opened to admit the general public for the first time. 
The years that have passed since then have witnessed the 
appearance of similar organizations, not only in the 
metropolis but throughout the country. The Strand itself 
is operated in connection with the Mark Strand in Brook- 
lyn, the Mark Strand in Albany, N. Y., and sixteen other 
theaters throughout the country. To the foresight and 
initiative of the late Mitchel H. Mark and his brother, Moe 
Mark, is due this revolutionary departure in the field of 
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AMUSEMENTS 
LYRI THEA. W. 42nd St. W. of B’way 





Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


The QUEEN of SHEBA 


The Love Romance of the Most Beautiful Woman 
the World Has Ever Known 


WEST 424 STREET 


WILLIAM FOX presents MARK TWAIN’S SQMEDY 


“A CONNECTICUT YANKEE “# 


STzinD 


Court” 
Direction JOS, L. PLUNKETT Broadway at-47th St. 
WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 24th 


JACKIE COOGAN 
in “Pecks Bad Boy” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
Soloists and Organ Prelude 











WORLD'S BROADWAY 
cen east at Sist ST. 
BEAUTIFUL SUBWAY 
THEATRE TO DOOR 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 
WEEK OF APRIL 24 


CLARA KIMBALL’ YOUNG 
in “Hush” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 


Erno Rapee, Conducting 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 
Photo Plays week of April 24th will be 


RIVOLI ey! 


at 49th St. 








Second Week 
“DECEPTION” 
The Romance of Anne Boleyn and King Henry VIII 


RIALTO — 


Square 
ROSCOE (Fatty) ARBUCKLE 
in “The Travelling Salesman” 


CRITERION pyre | 


at 44th St. 
Fifth Week 


Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY” 














motion picture presentation, which has firmly established 
itself on a high plane in the amusement world, while its 
musical offerings make it worthy of every consideration. 
In this connection an outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram presented last week was the huge birthday cake, 
whereon gleamed seven candles. It was a cake to gladden 
the heart of the small boy or girl and the grownup boys 
and girls as well, and when, out of the roses on it, popped 
the heads of the popular Strand Male Quartet, the delight 
of the audience was complete. This quartet has rightly 
won for itself tremendous popularity, for each individual 
member of the organization is an artist of proven merit, 
while the ensemble singing is worth a long journey to hear. 
It was appropriate that one of their numbers should be 
“Auld Lang Syne.” The other two musical numbers were 
the organ solo, “March Romaine” of Gounod, played by 
Frederick M. Smith and Herbert Sisson, organists, and 
the opening overture. This was a potpourri from Rom- 
berg’s “Maytime,” with the popular “Sweetheart” sung by 
Estelle Carey, soprano, another artist who has attained the 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Director of Music wanted for a prominent 














LADY PIANIST WANTED — Accom- 
panist and soloist to rehearse with singer 
for joint concert engagements. Address 
“Mrs. M. K. F.,” care Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO FOR SALE.—Artistically , fur- 
nished studio in large Eastern city; ex- 
cellent business fcr first-class teacher of 
piano. and stringed instruments. For 
further information, address: “Miss J,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





TEACHERS for all Departments of Music 


wanted for Schools and Colleges, Septem- 
ber vacancies. Special terms for early 
enrollment. Address, The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








A YOUNG MUSIC STUDENT of New 


York City wishes to visit her parents in 
California. Will give her services as com- 
panion, any capacity, or transact business 
commissions in return for fare. Would 
also consider any congenial rt-time 
work in New York. Address “C, L, E.,” 


RELIABLE VOCAL TEACHER offers, 


through scholarship fund, opportunity for 
five talented pupils to secure lessons at 
one-third cost. Hearing voices now. -For 
rticulars address “V. H. C.,” care of 
usicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








WANTED—A man to head Voice Depart- 


ment in a prominent Southern College; 
must be a fine singer and teacher ; $3,000; 


leading college, salary $3,000 to $4,000; 
reo be ey fine. Address The 
nterstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, La. P 











ALMIRA SESSIONS 
Concert Soprano 
will accept engagement in first class hotel 
during -summer months. Address “A; D. 
S.,” care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, . 
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place of general favorite with Strand audiences. Directed 
by Conductor Carl Edouarde and Assistant Conductor 
Francis W. Sutherland, the splendid Strand Orchestra 
seemed to have caught the spirit of the occasion and re- 
sponded with an esprit de corps which made for excellent 
ensemble effects. 

Of the six numbers which made up the program, the 
other three included the Strand Topical Review, a Buster 
Keaton comedy and an R. A, Walsh production, “The 
Oath,” presented by the Mayflower Photoplay Corpora- 
tion. The picture is an adaptation of the William J. Locke 
novel, “Idols.” 

Tue Rivo.t. 

To the music lover the program at the Rivoli last week 
held unusual interest. To begin with there was the ever- 
sparkling overture of Tschaikowsky, “Capriccio Italien,” 
a work which thoroughly lives up to its title of capricious- 
ness. With Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau con- 
ducting, the orchestra played this number with a swing 
and a verve that thoroughly charmed the audiences and 
necessitated the entire body rising to acknowledge the 
whole-hearted applause. One of the loveliest productions 
seen at this theater which has made a name for itself with 
its unusually fine presentations was that which surrounded 
the playing of the Kreisler-Dvorak “Indian Lament.” 
Garbed as an Indian maiden, Grace Fisher stood before 
the glowing embers of the camp fire near which sat a dark 
and stoic figure, and played this bit of poignant longing 
with unusual feeling. The calm of early dusk lay over 
the scene, the outlines of the pine trees and the silhouette 
of the canoe beached at one side lent to it an atmosphere 
which even the incongruity of a violin in the hands of the 
Indian girl could not affect. Arthur F. Tate’s well known 
“Somewhere a Voice is Calling,” as sung by Lulu Dor- 
ward, saprano, and Georges DuFranne, tenor, was entirely 
worthy of the delighted applause which was accorded it. 
As usual, the program closed with the organ solo, “Festi- 
val March” (J. Hibbon), played by Prof. Firmin Swinnen. 
The cinema feature was “Proxies.” 

Tue Astor, 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” moved over 
from the Lyric and continues to take the lead with the big 
motion pictures now showing. 

Forty-FoURTH STREET THEATER, 

“Way Down East,” the wonder film, goes on its way 
without a great deal of competition from the other big 
features now showing. It will easily run through the sum- 
mer, and ought to make a year’s stay here at least. 

THe SELWYN. 

“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” is com- 
pleting its sixth week at this theater. As a usual thing, a 
straight comedy film does not enjoy so long a run, but this 
is the unusual. It is a great picture that everyone should 
see. It is booked for an indefinite stay. Erno Rapee 
arranged the musical score. 

Tue Park, 

This makes the seventh theater that the Fox film, “Over 
the Hill,” has moved to since it appeared here over seven 
months ago. These moves have in no way affected its 
popularity; in fact, they are always for the best. This 
last move puts the picture in easy walking distance of the 
big residential section of Central Park West, and for this 
reason it should make a fine summer run of it. 

Notes, 

Little Jackie Coogan, the wonder child in pictures, will 
appear in a new film, “Peck’s Bad Boy,” which stars him, 
at the Strand Theater beginning the week of April 24. 

Maria Samson, prima donna at the Royal Opera House 
in Budapest, makes her American debut at the Capitol this 
week. Her solo is the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” 

May JOHNSON, 








SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 


Thursday, April 21 (Afternoon) 

















Woman’s String Orchestra ..........++eeee: Aeolian Hall 
Ellen Beach Yaw and Franklin Cannon........ Town Hall 
Thursday, April 21 (Evening) 

Singers Club of New York ..........eeee00> Aeolian Hall 
Carlo Sabatini (violin recital) ...........00065 Town Hall 
Friday, April 22 (Evening) 

Poldowski (composition recital) .........+..+. Town Hall 


Cecile Sartoris, assisting artist. 
Saturday, April 23 (Afternoon) 


National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
Erno Dohnanyi, soloist. 
Alfredo Oswald (piano recital) ............. Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, April 23 (Evening) 
Julia Culp (song recital )..........seeeeeees Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, April 24 (Afternoon) 
Swedish Glee Club Concert .........-+++5+ Carnegie Hall 


Marie Sundelius, soloist. 
Sunday, April 24 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra ............ Carnegie Hall 
Max Rosen, soloist. 
sy eR ee Hippodrome 
Monday, April 25 (Evening) 
Ruth Kemper (violin recital) ..-+....+.+.++-- Aeolian Hall 


Edwin Grasse, assisting artist. 
Tuesday, April 26. (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra ...........- Carnegie Hall 
_ Erno Dohnanyi, soloist. ; 
Helen Augusta Hayes (pupils’ recital) ...... Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, April 27 (Evening) 
Josef Rosenblatt .......0.ececececeseceeens Carnegie Hall 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Von Klenner Pupils’ Doings 


Baroness von Klenner, who sails on the Canada, April 28, 
for a visit to Italy and Switzerland, will take with her two 
pupils, namely, Mrs. S. W. Shattuck, Jr., of Wichita, Kan., 
and W. Orton Bell, of Reynoldsville, Pa., and her friend 
and co-worker in the National Opera Club, Mrs. J. W. Loeb. 
She will return in time to reopen her summer school of 
vocal music at Point Chautauqua, July 15. Mr. Bell is a 
baritone who has studied voice exclusively with Mme. von 
Klenner, and he has, without doubt, a fine future. His recent 
singing of an “Il Trovatore” aria, with high G’s and low 
A’s, showed his naturally beautiful voice to advantage, in- 
creased in a hearing of “Vision Fugitive,” and climaxed in 
“There Is No Death,” the latter being most impressive. He 
has already had several excellent appearances in New 
York, serving to gain for him many admirers, for the range 
of his voice (to a high A), and his vocal promise is indeed 
splendid. Lucille Savoie, now Mrs. Willard L. Hinton, of 
Helena, Ark., another Von Klenner pupil, formerly colora- 
tura soprano with the Society of American Singers, will 
be a fine addition to the musical life of that Southern city. 
Klare Marie See, yet another Von Klenner exponent, was 
the soprano soloist in a concert given by Tiffany Music 
School faculty at Springfield, Ill, April 6, when the State 
Journal, as well as the State Register, used many flattering 
adjectives in a notice of the affair—“The triumph of the 
evening,” “gorgeous, thrilling dramatic soprano voice under 
perfect control,” etc., are two such sentences. 


Marie Mikova Resumes Activities 


Marie Mikova has entirely recovered from her recent ill- 
ness and has again resumed activities both in teaching and 
concert work. She scored a brilliant success as soloist with 
the Schubert Study Club in Stamford, Conn., on Tuesday 
evening, March 22, when she played two groups, compris- 
ing “Bourée,” Saint-Saéns; “On Wings of Song,” Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt; ballade in G minor, Chopin; “Marche Gro- 
tesque,” Sinding; “Poéme,” Fibich, and Moszkowski’s 
“Caprice Espagnol.” Other artists who appeared at this 
concert were John Campbell, tenor, and Nina Wulfe, vio- 
linist. 

On Thursday evening, March 31, Miss Mikova appeared 
in a concert for the benefit of the Mutual Aid Fund of the 
Women’s Club of the New York Association for the Blind 
at De Witt Clinton Auditorium, New York. She played 
with success Sinding’s “Marche Grotesque,” Henselt’s 
“Bird” study, and scherzo in B minor, Chopin. On Mon- 
day afternoon, April 11, Miss Mikova appeared as soloist in 
Englewood, N. J., at a concert given by the Women’s Club. 


Motion Picture House Uses “The Want of You” 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “The Want of You” was re- 
cently selected by a motion picture house as the feature 
theme of George Fitzmaurice’s production “Idols of Clay.” 
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Current New York 
Musical Attractions 








“Claire de Lune” (play with incidental music, opening 
week), Empire Theater. 

“Good Times” (closes April 30), Hippodrome. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

thea: Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Love Birds” (Pat Rooney and Marion Bent, stars), 
Apollo Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy, last week), Knickerbocker 
Theater. 

“Mary Stuart” (historical play, with incidental music), 
Ritz Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (musical comedy, with Marilynn Miller), New 
Amsterdam Theater. 


“The Right Girl” (musical comedy), Times Square 
Theater. 

“The Rose Girl” (musical comedy), Ambassador Thea- 
ter. 


wp. (Fred Stone's show), Globe Theater. 
“Trial of Joan of Arc” (historical play, with Margaret 


Anglin as Joan, Tschaikowsky music), Shubert 
Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 





Douglas Stanbury to Concertize 
Douglas Stanbury, the young Canadian baritone, will con- 
certize next season under the management of the Interna- 
tional Concert Direction, Inc., Milton Diamond, director. 





AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music Optimists for the 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists and composi- 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season. 


No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir- 
ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 
Street, New York City, before April 27, 1921. 
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RACHMANINOFF 


The actual playing of the great Russian 


Composer Pianist, outside of his concert 
appearances, can only be heard through 


pe The AMPICO 


to possess the key to 


the treasure chest o 
glorious talent in perpetuity. 


Are Cordially Invited To Hear The eArt 
vue The Great Pianists Reproduced 


Prabe gwacroons 
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vein, Walt’s “Lassie o’ Mine” was 
charmingly given. His enunciation was perfect, not one 
word escaping the ear. His voice is of a rich resonant 
quality. Recalls and encores were, of course, in order after 
each group. Mr. Gruen, the efficient accompanist (playing 
entirely from memory), also contributed two groups—three 
Chopin numbers and others by Rachmaninoff, Dett and Ru- 
binstein, displaying splendid technical ability, big tone and 
excellent interpretation. He also was obliged to respond 
with an encore after the groups 

Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, and Mrs. Blitz, pianist and ac- 
companist, were presented in recital in Cuero, Texas, March 
8, under the direction of David Griffin, assisted by several 
advanced pupils of Mr. Griffin, who teaches there several 
days a week. Mr. Blitz played the andante and finale from 
$ minor concerto (Servais), and Mr, Blitz gave nocturne, 
op. 9, No. 2 (for left hand alone), of Scriabine. 

Menotti Frascona, dramatic tenor, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and more recently of the opera in 


Of music in lighter 


Mexico City where he was principal tenor, appeared in 
recital March &, assisted by Mary Aubrey, contralto, and 
Walter Dunham, pianist and accompanist, San Antonio 
artists. The program was unique in the fact that with the 


exception of two numbers by Mr. Frascona and a solo by 
Mr, Dunham, it consisted entirely of operatic numbers. 
} “on oT ” 
Iwo excellent duets were also given from “Il Trovatore 


(Verdi) and “Aida” (Verdi). 
ig Wash,.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


On March 7, the 
with the Salon 


March 23, 1921. 
conjunction 


indecent MN. Ye 
Morning Music ale, in 
Musicale, presented the Cincinnati Orchestra, Eugene 
Ysaye conductor, in the Wieting Opera House, to a 
capacity audience. This completed the larger offerings of 
the Morning Musicals for this season and was perhaps the 
most successful orchestra appearance arranged here in re- 
cent years 

On March 14, the recital commission of the First Baptist 
Church presented in the Mizpah Auditorium a joint recital 
by Raymond Wilson, pianist; Florence Girton Hartman, 
soprano, and Irene L. Ford, organist. The work of Mr. 
Wilson at me piano was exceptionally fine. His interpre- 
tation of the Grieg ballad was noteworthy for the coloring 
at his command and for the deep understanding which he 
showed of the composer's idea. He was repeatedly recalled 
and many expressed regret that he a to leave Syracuse 
this fall to join the faculty of the Eastman Conservatory 
of Music in Rochester. Miss Ford played the great First 
Baptist organ with consummate skill and effectiveness. Pos- 
sessed of abundant technic, thorough musicianship, and the 
ability to color and shade her selections with great artistry, 
Miss Ford won her audience from the start, and was re- 
called again and again. Mrs. Hartman gave a Handel aria 
and two groups of songs and was recalled for several en- 
Goldie Andrews Snyder provided satisfactory and 
adequate accompaniments at both organ and piano, 

On Mi: we 16, Prof. Wilson again appeared in concert, 
this time before the regular weekly meeting of the Morning 
Musicals. He played on this occasion a Grieg concerto in 
A minor, op. 16, with Dr. Adolf Frey at the second piano 
and a string quintet, conducted by Prof. Conrad L. Becker. 
Thirteen members of the Music Settlement School, which 
has been conducted by the Club for some two years, also 
appeared as a string orchestra and played several classical 
numbers under the direction of their teacher, K. H. Aiqouni, 
with Marion Curtin at the piano, Other artists appearing 
at this recital were Myron Levee, violinist, accompanied by 
the string quintet with Mrs Snyder at the piano in the 
performance of the Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor; vocal 
numbers by Mrs. E. Griffen Lewis, Alice Coddington and C. 
Harry Sandford, with Mrs. Frank L. Walrath and Gladys 
Eldrett Bush acting as accompanists. 

Tampa, Fla., March 18, 1921.—The appearance of 
Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist; Christine Langenhan, dra- 
matic soprano, and William Robyn, tenor, was most for- 
tunately timed, coming during the convention of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs, and was a delightful addition 
to the feast of good things enjoyed during that season. 

It was preéminently a Mana-Zucca evening. A group of 
her songs was used by both Mme, Langenhan and Mr. Robyn 
with the composer at the piano. Mana-Zucca herself played 
two groups of her own compositions. Her “Valse Brilliant” 
was played with a bewitching waltz rhythm, and in all her 
playing she displayed a mastery of the keyboard, and a 
touch which, when added to a charming personality, quite 
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cores. 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


Those who sing and those who do not sing are finding that 
READINGS WITH MUSIC gain instant response from an 
audience 





ee: Plaga Bees ick daa sve cab ben bece esac .50 
A witty commentary on woman and modern dress 
og tat. SO Serer en me .30 


An up-to-the-minute comment of the futility of being too good, 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
After May lst, at 429 So, Wabash Ave. 

Easters Agency, Harold Flammer 56 W. 45th St., New York City 
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captivated her audience. Mr. Robyn won a place of distinct 
favor with his beautiful tenor voice, and was most enthusi- 
astically and repeatedly recalled. Mme. Langenhan sings 
with dramatic fire; she appeared to advantage in the 
“Menuet de Martini” (in French), by Weckerlin. This 
was the fifth concert under the local management of S. 
Ernest Philpit. 

The student department of the Friday Morning Musicale 
gave an interesting program, drawn from modern com- 
posers. Mrs. William Rawlett was in charge of the pro- 

ram. 
, Carl Geiser gave an organ recital at the Congregational 
Church to a large and appreciative audience. He was as- 
sisted by William Deuber, tenor, and by Mrs. Metchuck, 
soprano, The accompaniments were sympathetically played 
by Mrs. William Deuber. 

Mrs. H. T. Lykes, jr., gave a luncheon in honor of Mrs. 
Frank Seiberling, national president of the Federated Music 
Clubs. 

Toronto, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 

Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Waterbury, Conn., March 4, 1921—A number of un- 
usually interesting organ recitals are being given during 
Lent in Trinity Church, by the organist, Sydney Webber, 
and George M. Vail, organist and choir director of the 
Congregational Church in Naugatuck. 

Maunder’s cantatas “From Olivet to Calvary” and “Peni- 
tence, Pardon and Peace” were given recently by St. John’s 
and Trinity Church choirs, at Trinity, the soloists being 
Wesley Howard, tenor, of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford, and George Duvaul, baritone, of Em- 
manuel Church, Hartford. 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local newspapers. Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 
correspond on the merits of demerits of the performers. 
Thus, this department is conducted for the purpose of 
reproducing some of the flat contradictions, showin 
that, after all, the reviews constituted but the persona 
opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


“Dream of Gerontius,” April 1 

Journal 
festival _ The Oratorio chorus was not 
in precisely brilliant form. 




















Tribune 
The singing of the 
chorus was again excellent and 
at many points inspiring. American 
World Mario Chamlee’s singing 
Mr. Chamlee’s obvious sincer- smacked more of opera and tin- 
ity and his grasp of the mystical sel than oratorio and mysticism. 
side of the poem showed a gen- 
uine interpretative gift. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, April 5 


Tribune Post 
Mr. Stokowski and his 


men _ Our joy at seeing this un- 
gave the “Nutcracker Suite” justly neglected suite on last 
with full appreciation of color night’s program vanished into 
and rhythmic subtleties. thin air. 
Louise Stallings, April 5 
World Herald 
A program that the soloist Her technical equipment, haw- 


seemed to understand and with the demands 


which she was in complete sym- 


ever, did not equal 
of her program. 


pathy, 
Lenora Sparkes, April 7 
Tribune ae American 
The singer's voice was in fine Though not in her best form, 
condition, and she sang with Miss Sparkes gave much gen- 


taste and technical skill. uine pleasure, 
Evelyn MacNevin, April 8 


Tribune 

Evelyn MacNevin is a young Her chief failing lay in need- 
Canadian with a contralto voice lessly forcing tone, which hard- 
of fine volume and often golden ened the quality of a naturally 


Times 


quality. opulent voice. 
Clara Clemens, April 9 
World Herald 
Her musical understanding is If she had been able to make 


clear her emotion 
been explained and 


foreground, ex the words 
would have 


always in the 
posing the text and its meanings. 


probably her audience. would 
have shared it in some measure. 
Galli-Curci, April 10 
Evening Journal Evening World 
. Liquid vocal beauty The more _ discriminating 
when at its best. grieved to hear so many lapses 
Globe from the pitch, and a certain 


The favorite was in 


good voice. 


soprano weariness in the soprano’s voice, 
that showed the time for 4 rest 


is at hand. 
Sophie Braslau, April 10 


Tribune American 


_ The clearness of her enuncia- Like many contraltos she is 
tion was at all times a delight. prone to produce her tone in 
guttural regions of her mouth, 


with a consequent loss of clarity 
in diction. 


Henriette Safonoff, April 11 


World Herald 
Her voice is of lovely quality, The quality of the tone which 
particularly in the lower register. she emitted was hard, brilliant 


and unsympathetic. 


MacGregor Programs “Messages” 


Knight MacGregor, baritone, programed “Messages” at 
his recent Hoosick Falls, N. Y., recital. 


Louis Hasselmans for Ravinia 


Louis Hasselmans has. been engaged by cable to appear 
at Ravinia Park during the coming opera season. 
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JOHN CHURCH & COMPANY, NEW 
YORK, CINCINNATI and LONDON 
Sonata in B Flat Minor 
By Harold Morris 


The sonata in B flat minor is an extremely ingratiating work. 
Its themes are full-voiced, meaningful, and evidently the product 
of inspired moments, and they are developed in a manner that is 
both musicianly and poetic.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 








In his sonata in B flat minor, Mr. Morris has made good use of 
indisputable talent. It is a greatful work, effectively written for 
the instrument, rich in striking themes, which have both character 
and originality-New York Tribune, 

Melodious and well made . . . the performance was warmly ap- 
plauded.—_New York Times. 

Won an enthusiastic reception . . . the Scherzo movement was 
a polished gem.—-New York World 





Another recital was given yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
by Harold Morris, the program being made up of three sonatas of 
the young pianist’s own composition. The first, a piano sonata 
written in 1914, demonstrated with charm the influence of the 
Romantic School. Mr. Morris elucidated its rhythmical intricacies 
with great skill and brought out its pleasant harmonic fertility.— 
New York Evening Sun. 


An impressive work.—-New York Globe. 


There is charm, originality of conception and a curiously buoyant 
suggestion of courageous youth and poised maturity in his work.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


A work filled with invention and skillful thematic development.— 
New York American. 


BOOSEY & COMPANY, NEW YORK and 
LONDON 


Word has just been received that Leslie Boosey, the head of the 
firm of Boosey & Co., is to marry Ethel Marchant. The wedding 
will take place in a few days in London, It is expected that Mr. 
Boosey and his bride will come to America for a short visit. 


CHAPPELL-HARMS, INC., NEW YORK 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., has just received the following letter from 
the Jacques Jou- Jerville, director of the voice department of the 
Cornish School of Music of Seattle, Wash., in praise of three of 
their recent publications: 

“It is certainly with unusual pleasure that I received your songs 
of last Fall. I have used them quite to advantage h in my 
teaching and personal singing, and I must say that “Hfoming, » 
Blind Ploughman” and “Roses of Picardy” are the songs which 
have shown most favor among the pupils and with the audiences. 

“I feel quite thankful to you for not forgetting to send your in- 
teresting melodies to this far western coast, and it will always be 
with pleasure that I will recommend them around me. 

Very sincerely 
(Signed) :§ Jou-Jervitie,” 


MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 46.) 

offered to the supervisors for their general education and 
training, and we can look forward to the time when con- 
ventions of this nature will become as important a part 
of school work as actual teaching itself. Supervisors are 
entitled to the benefit of every type of instruction which is 
necessary to fit them properly, for the work they are doing. 
Whether this comes as a result of association with others, 
or by the direct instruction of more experienced people, i is 
not the point. It is rather that they should be given an op- 
portunity to learn by improving themselves in a proper way, 
and that proper way is to bring before others the result of 
their experience and training. By this means all people 
concerned are benefited. 


Dr. Wolle Celebrates Birthday 


On Monday, April 4, Dr. Wolle, of Bach Festival 
fame, celebrated a birthday which was remembered by all 
of the members of the choir, either by card, letter, tele- 
phone, telegram or personal call. On April 12, Dr. Wolle 
eo at the First English Lutheran Church of Paterson, 

. and on Friday, the 15th, in Washington, D. C., under 
ed auspices of the Friday Morning Music Club, Rehear- 
sals of the Bach Choir are going on regularly now in 
preparation for the annual May festival. 





S. F. M. to Double Its Concerts 


The Society of the Friends of Music announces that dur- 
ing the season of 1921-1922 it will give ten concerts, with 
one exception at the Town Hall, on Sunday afternoons. 
The series will be under the direction of Artur Bodanzky, 
and the programs will include chamber music works, as 
well as compositions for orchestra and chorus. 


Margaret Potter to Conduct at Madrigal Club 


On Wednesday evening, April 27, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
Margaret Potter, posgessor of an excellent mezzo soprano, 
will conduct the second private concert of the New York 
Madrigal Club. 


HEIZER MUusIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mand Mrs. Frederich Heiser 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Masical Instraction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Masr. 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 


me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 

Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 

private lessons) which include board and room, 

tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 

Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 

Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR “OUTLINE 
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WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A masical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Oices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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1 West 34th Street New York 
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48a.’ Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 
Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
2515-2517 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 
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Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 35th Season — Madden 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE \°*ya% 
:R R OF APPLIED MUSIC a 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


PIANIST 
Se Management: 
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Established 1849 Boston 140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 
TEACHER OF SINGING IM ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BUSH & L ARNE Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-instructors Catalog Mailed Fiee 
HOLLAND, MICH. John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hai, Cuicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Musi 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 











KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











53xrp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
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Master class 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


for virtuoso violinists under 
For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach — 
KIMBALL HALL 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Liocola Place, Brooklyn. N. ¥ Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Professional Accompanist 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A PUPILS ACCEPTED 

512 Fine Arts Bullding, 


Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago Chicago, IIL 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 





Are Everywhere Known As 


1 1G STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 











Steinway Hall, 107-109 East (4th Street, New York 


Sor aces Steluway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a Cs 


Hlarson & Hamelin 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1864 


NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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Established 1838 in Philadeehhia —— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The 


vane SOAMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
Its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


‘bettie & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at gist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so enquasisnabiy superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


"eta cis: 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New Yerb 








ZILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 3818-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


























